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LIKE    A    SISTEE 
CHAPTER  I. 

u  So  you  are  really  leaving  us  to-morrow,  my 
dear  fellow.  I  don't  know  what  we  shall 
do  without  you — that's  the  truth — your  six 
weeks'  visit  with  us  has  passed  like  a  day. 
But,  as  you  are  going  to  our  delightful  though 
much  disparaged  England  (when  one's  in  it) 
we  must  not  be  selfish  to  try  to  keep  you 
any  longer  in  this  paradise  of  Salamanders, " 
said  a  hearty,  genial  voice. 

"  Poor  Papa !  He  really  has  a  longing  at 
last  to  see  England  once  again.  Who  would 
have  thought  it  of  him!  It's  perfectly  dis- 
graceful," chimed  in  a  treble. 

"  He  must  come  with  me  then.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  sir,  get  your  traps  up;  there's 
plenty  of  time  till  to-morrow  with  all  these 
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ladies  to  help,"  looking  round  the  room. 
"What  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Mallow?" 

"We  couldn't  spare  him,  really.  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  do  without  dear  old 
dad  even  for  a  day.  None  of  us  would 
attempt  the  packing." 

"  No,  no,  indeed  we  wouldn't. "  "  I'd  sew 
up  his  coats  to  keep  him  late  having  to 
unpick  them. "  *  I'd  hide  his  razors. "  "  His 
pocket-book  and  ticket  should  be  consigned 
to  my  keeping, "  and,  "  Papa  dear,  you  shall 
positively  not  go !  "  came  in  a  perfect  chorus 
from  all  parts  of  the  room  in  different  degrees 
of  treble  according  to  the  lungs  and  wills 
of  the  owners. 

"There!  You  see  they  won't  let  me. 
Talk  of  black  slaves!  They're  not  to  be 
named  in  a  breath  with  the  victims  of 
petticoat  government/ 

"  Well,  all  I  say  is  that  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  you 
as  my  guest  for  as  long  as  you  liked  to 
stay,  sir.  Of  course  I  couldn't  make  you 
as  happy  and  comfortable  as  you  all  have 
made  me;  but  you'd  be  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome  anyhow." 
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"I'm  well  aware  of  that.  As  for  com- 
fort it  wouldn't  be  my  first  experience  of 
quarters,  my  dear  boy.  Why,  bless  you! 
haven't  I  lived  hard  all  my  life,  and  enjoyed 
it  too!  Do  you  remember  that  ramshackle 
four-roomed  Welsh  cottage  where  we  took 
up  our  abode  for  three  years  and  more, 
Molly?  The  wind  whistled  under  the  doors 
and  sung  through  the  windows  in  a  way 
that  beats  the  Aldershot  huts  hollow.  And 
we  hadn't  much  spare  cloth  in  those  days 
to  make  sand-bags  of,  though  the  sand  could 
be  had  for  the  gathering  at  a  stone's  throw 
from  what  I  shall,  for  apology,  call  the  front 
door.  But  the  air  was  pure,  and  we  thrived 
on  it.  Eh,  Molly?" 

"And  the  necessaries  of  life  cheap  and 
abundant,"  said  the  person  addressed,  a  little 
white-haired  lady  with  a  shrewd  managing 
cast  of  countenance  underlying  an  expression 
of  kindly  interest,  a  face  whose  determined 
lines  showed  combative  ability  to  battle  with 
the  world  and  a  happy  satisfaction  at  having 
done  so  successfully,  while  the  heavy  lines 
of  care  upon  it,  which  succeeding  prosperity 
had  not  wholly  effaced,  vouched  for  the 
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hardness  of  the  fight.  "We  could  obtain 
splendid  fish  for  six  a  penny,"  and  the  speaker's 
needles  clicked  away  merrily  over  a  tiny 
silk  sock,  one  of  the  fancy-useful  pieces  of 
knitting  kept  by  her  for  idle  moments  now. 

u  When  we  did  buy  them,  mother,"  said 
a  jolly  sounding  manly  voice,  apropos  of  the 
fish.  u  As  a  rule  you  used  to  set  George 
and  me  to  catch  them.  And  I've  always 
noticed  that  what  one  catches  is  infinitely 
nicer  than  what  one  buys.  What's  your 
opinion,  Clifford?" 

"  Rather !  We're  neither  of  us  true  sports- 
men I  fear!  The  fishing  in  Ireland  is  Al, 
Tom.  Don't  you  think  you  could  persuade 
your  father  to  come  and  try  it?  I'm  in 
need  of  a  travelling  companion,  sir,  so  this 
isn't  quite  disinterested  of  me,  you  know," 
turning  to  the  elder  man. 

"  Nothing  disinterested  in  this  world,  eh  ?  " 
he  quoted  laughingly.  "  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  slip  the  petticoats  after  all.  This 
longing  for  the  old  country  comes  upon  a 
man  once  in  a  lifetime  at  least.  I've  got 
it  for  the  first,  and  last  time  I  hope.  I 
feel  as  if  it  would  be  a  positive  pleasure  to 
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embrace  even  that  poor  old  cousin  of  mine, " 
which  disrespectful  epithet  signified  the 
noble  earl  with  his  rent  roll  of  many  thou- 
sands. "But  duty  first,  pleasure  after.  What 
would  my  business  do  without  me?" 

A  good-natured  laugh  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  room  was  the  reply  to  this 
unanswerable  question. 

"No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  not  this  time  I'm 
afraid.  When  I  go  for  a  holiday  it  will  be 
to  Hong-Kong,  that  is, "  hastily,  "  if  business 
and  the  petticoats  will  allow.  Talking  of 
business,  there's  a  little  matter  I  want  to 
settle  with  you,  Clifford,  before  you  go.  This 
question  of  freight  is  a  great  worry  to  me 
unless  I  have  a  clear-headed  young  fellow 
like  you  to  set  it  down  in  black  and  white," 
a  very  transparent  fraudulent  explanation  to 
everyone  present  of  what  was  to  follow. 
"Just  come  into  the  study,  and  I'll  show 
you  what  I  mean." 

"Come  along  you  too,  Tom,"  said  Ray  in 
an  undertone.  "  We  are  companions  in  mis- 
fortune you  know !  " 

"  Bah !  he  has  no  head  for  business, "  said 
his  father  in  a  tone  of  good-natured  per- 
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plexity.  "  But, "  as  a  happy  thought  struck 
him,  "  come  if  Ray  wishes  it.  No  doubt  he 
wants  you  to  hold  the  candle." 

"  This  climate  certainly  does  develop 
laziness, "  replied  Tom  impenetrably.  "  But 
then  the  British  soldier  is  the  embodiment 
of  laziness  everywhere,  give  him  time  and 
opportunity.  This  doesn't  refer  to  the  Brains 
of  the  army  of  course !  " 

"Go  to  the  top,  Solomon  Trench-cutter," 
said  a  female  voice  as  her  brother  passed. 
"  Now  make  haste  with  your  tiresome  busi- 
ness, for  we  want  to  have  some  glees 
to-night." 

The  two  young  men  and  the  elder  one 
passed  through  the  fly-curtained  doorway 
dividing  the  large  drawing-room  from  the 
smaller  one  beyond.  This  latter  was  desig- 
nated "  the  study  "  more  from  courtesy  than 
the  fact  that  numerous  periodicals  a  month 
old,  a  dictionary  and  a  guide  book  of  the 
Far  East  reposed  in  various  stages  of  an- 
gular contortions  on  a  large  round  table  in 
one  corner. 

This  was  old  Mr.  Tomlynes'  special  den, 
and  here  he  retired  when  there  was  any 
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"  business  "  to  transact.  Here  he  could  listen 
to  the  audible  murmurs  in  the  room  beyond 
when  one  of  his  numerous  daughters  popped 
in  (as  was  their  custom  at  all  hours  of  the 
day)  and  yet  not  be  forced  to  enter  into  the 
conversation  until  the  business  was  finished. 
For  he  was  a  gregarious  animal,  and  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  removing  his  u  work- 
shop "  to  some  remote  and  forbidden  part  of 
the  house  than  he  would  of  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  Timbuctoo.  It  mattered  little 
that  pattering  feet  often  found  out  the  way 
to  his  sanctum,  more  frequently  no  doubt 
from  the  knowledge  that  "  grandpa  "  kept  a 
store  of  smiles  and  sweeties  which  never 
seemed  to  diminish  or  wax  less  for  all  the 
calls  upon  them.  The  dark  polished  floor  of 
this  room  was  congenial  soil  to  the  toffee- 
loving  infant  whenever  he  had  a  chance  of 
entering ;  the  kakamona-hung  walls  with  their 
marvellous  birds  and  flowers  had  a  charm  to 
his  eyes  above  the  English  pictures  and 
"  Graphic  "  prints  in  his  nursery ;  the  black 
and  gold  screen  in  one  corner  (hiding  an 
empty  waste  paper  basket)  embellished  with 
impossible  tigers  fighting  sea  monsters,  seemed 
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far  more  wonderful  than  any  other  screen 
in  his  mother's  house.  Even  the  gentle 
swirl  of  the  punkah  as  it  swung  to  and  fro 
over  his  baby  head  sounded  as  no  other 
punkah  did,  for  this  one  sang  "  Grandpa 
goodies,  goodies  grandpa,"  till  the  two  words 
blended  into  one ;  for  grandpa  meant  goodies, 
and  goodies  grandpa  to  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  the  two-year-old! 

It  was  to  this  room,  sacred  to  whatever 
"  business  "  Mr.  Tomlynes  conducted  at  home, 
that  he  now  brought  Ray  Clifford. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  have 
Tom  as  a  witness,"  said  the  latter,  thereby 
implying  that  he  knew  beforehand  the  nature 
of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 

*  Umph  ?  "  interrogated  the  older  man,  as 
he  took  up  his  post  with  his  back  to  the 
fern-filled  grate  and  an  imaginary  fire;  an 
attitude  of  which  neither  climate  nor  fashion 
robs  the  ordinary  Englishman !  u  You  know 
what  I  mean  then.  Now,  what  do  you  intend 
to  do?" 

"  Start  for  '  home '  in  the  morning.  It  would 
be  really  impossible  for  me  to  do  anything  else 
under  the  circumstances.  I  am  not  now  in 
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a  position  to  try  and  find  out  whether 
Castleton's  joke  was  a  bona  fide  one.  Besides, 
I  do  not  wish  to ;  there  is  Amy  to  con- 
sider. Remember,  we  have  no  proof  as  it 
is;  and  to  try  to  prove  anything  would  be 
to  inculpate  one  who  must  be  spared  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  little  girl  who  was 
to  have  been  my  sister  if  all  had  gone 
straight.  After  all,  it  is  not  likely  he  could 
have  any  sinister  motives  behind  it." 

" That's  all  very  well.  But—" 

"All  the  'proof  we  have  is  what  I 
told  you." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Ray,"  interrupted 
the  younger  Mr.  Tomlynes,  squeezing  his 
hand  with  emotion.  "To  satisfy  your  personal 
revenge  would  make  you  no  happier,  and 
might  cause  infinite  misery  to  Amy." 

"  Keep  your  mind  easy,  Tom,  I  do  not 
consider  myself  as  having  any  personal  feel- 
ings in  the  matter  now.  Miss  Tredennick 
had  been  cruelly  deceived  as  to  my  actions 
no  doubt,  but  she  chose  to  beh'eve  every 
misrepresentation  against  me,  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  the  honour  of  the  man  who  should 
have  had  her  full  confidence  and  regard." 
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"  But  she  made  you  an  ample  apology  im- 
mediately she  found  out  her  mistake,  an 
apology  which  should  have  satisfied  the 
most  exacting.  Remember,  it  would  take  a 
good  deal  to  explain  away  that  scene  in  the 
garden  with  Amy;  and  yet  not  a  word  of 
reproach  did  her  letter  contain — not  a  syl- 
lable that  one  might  expect  from  a  woman 
who  had  just  cause  to  be  angry  in  any 
case,  and  to  misrepresent  your  action  under 
the  circumstances.  Yet  she  lays  all  the 
blame  of  the  estrangement  upon  herself,  and 
begs  you  to  forgive  her  and  be  friends  again, 
when  it  is  you  who  need  all  the  forgive- 
ness." 

"Be  friends,'  sir!  That  is  the  rub.  If 
she  had  asked  to  be  what  she  was  before, 
or  even  said  nothing  about  it  but  that 
she  cared  for  me  still,  I  would  have 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  take  her  back. 
But  her  letter  was  calm  and  cold  and  stately 
like  herself.  The  'apology,'  as  you  call  it, 
was  much  too  ample,  and  the  explanation 
more  explicit  than  I  ever  wished  for.  But 
there  it  ended  with  a  desire  that  she  and 
Amy  might  still  count  on  my  friendship.  A 
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note — a  word  or  two — that  she  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  would  like  to  see  me  would  have 
more  than  satisfied  me,  showing  that  she 
thought  something  of  me  still.  But  not 
the  smallest  reference  to  anything  of  the 
sort  did  she  make,  not  the  least  effort  to 
contradict  the  letter  of  dismissal  she  had 
sent  me  the  morning  after  the  ball.  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  reply  to  her  in  the  spirit 
in  which  she  wrote  to  me." 

"  Yet  that  is  more  than  five  weeks  ago, 
and  she  is  not  married  to  Mr.  Venn  yet," 
said  Mr.  Tomlynes  severely. 

u  No — how  can  she  when  he  left  Hong- 
Kong  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle- 
ton  a  month  ago,"  said  Tom  quietly. 

"  That  will  make  him  all  the  more  enti- 
tled to  claim  his  reward  by  and  by.  No  doubt 
Miss  Tredennick  has  dispatched  her  'faith- 
ful' swain  to  see  after  her  sister's  interests 
until  assured  that  Amy's  husband  is  compe- 
tent to  look  after  her:"  then  Ray  Clifford 
pulled  himself  together,  ashamed,  for  the 
misery  Tom  could  not  conceal  was  not  edi- 
fying to  the  reminder  of  it. 

"Never  mind,  Ray  old  fellow,"  said  Tom 
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huskily.  "We  are  in  the  same  box,  you 
and  I — that's  all!  I'd  give  my  heart's  blood 
to  save  little  Amy  an  ache  or  a  pain,  but  it's 
too  late  to  do  anything  for  her  now;  yet 
somehow  I  feel  more  comfortable  since  hear- 
ing that  Venn  is  with  her.  He  is  stanch 
and  true  to  the  finger  ends,  and  I  always 
thought  had  more  influence  over  Castleton 
than  anybody  else  had.  Though  Castleton 
always  professed  to  hold  him  in  the  greatest 
contempt  he  used  to  follow  his  advice  in 
the  long  run.  One  comfort  you  will  have 
if  Kathleen  marries  Mr.  Venn,  and  that  is 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  a  man  and  a 
gentleman. " 

"But  I  would  not  give  her  up  until  she 
is  married  if  i  were  you, "  said  Mr.  Tomlynes. 

"Thank  you  for  your  good  advice,  sir. 
1  only  wish  I  could  see  my  way  to  follow 
it."  (Ray  seemed  to  have  completely  forgot- 
ten, or  else  ignored,  his  vow  never  to  for- 
give Kathleen).  "But  Miss  Tredennick  has 
carefully  given  me  to  understand  my  exact 
position  towards  her;  and  I  am  not  one  to 
presume  or  to  grovel.  After  all  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at — not  to  be  expected  I 
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should  say — that  a  splendid  girl  with  every 
chance  of  making  a  good  match  could  be 
content  with  a  poor  man.  Girls  have  not 
only  themselves  to  think  of  when  they 
marry,  but  their  families  also,  and  though 
the  Major  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  the 
only  objection  he  had  to  me  was  my  want 
of  means,  still  Mrs.  Tredennick  in  no  way 
shared  his  sentiments  as  to  my  character;" 
and  Ray  laughed  grimly. 

Then  a  noticeable  thing  occurred.  Mr. 
Tomlynes  got  angry. 

"  Of  all  the  pig-headed  creatures  I  ever 
met — internationally  pig-headed,  sir,  you  are 
the — the — pig-headed-est !  It's  your  damnable 
pride — nothing  more  or  less — that's  keeping 
you  from  an  understanding ;  and  you  know  it, 
Clifford,  as  well  as  I  do.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect a  woman  to  make  the  first  advances; 
what  would  you  think  of  her  if  she  did? 
As  well  ask  Kathleen  Tredennick  to  propose 
to  you  at  once!  Do  you  think  she  would 
do  it — a  girl  like  her!  She  would  marry 
her  grandfather  sooner.  And  that's  just 
what  she  will  do  before  very  long  to  show 
you  she  does  not  care!  Serve  you  right 
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too!  I  was  going  to  take  a  trip  to  Hong- 
Kong  on  purpose  to  fathom  this  mystery; 
but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  stir  a  foot  to  help 
you  now  when  you  won't  move  an  inch 
to  help  yourself.  She's  better  without  you ; 
and  this  fine  man,  Mr.  Venn,  whoever  he  is, 
that  Tom  swears  by,  will  know  what  he 
has  won  better  than  you  ever  would.  Kath- 
leen Tredennick  sell  herself  for  money  indeed ! 
Kathleen  Tredennick  go  by  the  advice  of 
that — that — her  stepmother !  No,  you  know 
she  would  not.  But  she'll  sell  herself  through 
pride;  her  own  pride  which  is  right  and 
proper  in  a  woman,  and  yours  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  self-conceit  and 
obstinacy  in  a  man.  Oh,  you'll  never  know 
the  ins  and  the  outs  of  a  woman's  character 
until  you  have  had  a  wife  and  seven  daugh- 
ters as  I  have!  But  this  I  tell  you,  that 
whatever  is  between  Mr.  Venn  and  Kathleen 
Tredennick  has  been  brought  about  more 
by  the  tone  of  your  answer  to  her  letter 
than  that  unlucky  ball;  and  it  will  ripen 
into  marriage  before  you  are  half  way  home 
unless  you  lower  your  pride.  Hers  she  must 
keep  up  to  the  last  with  that  instinctive 
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modesty  which  is  a  woman's  privilege,  and 
part  of  her  duty." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  lengthy 
outburst  with  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
fire  and  eloquence  of  the  irate  papa  in  Pri- 
vate Theatricals,  because  he  meant  it, 
(though  his  burly  figure  and  rubicund  face 
strongly  put  in  mind  the  ideal  character), 
Mr.  Tomlynes,  after  a  vain  search  for  a 
pocket  handkerchief  (which  was  not  there) 
to  bathe  his  fevered  brow,  retired  directly 
under  the  punkah.  Then  he  turned,  and 
gazed  at  the  coolie  in  the  verandah,  who  had 
just  been  roused  from  his  slumbers  into  a 
somewhat  less  sleepy  manner  of  pulling 
by  the  unwonted  vehemence  of  his  master's 
utterances — gazed  heavily  in  a  way  which 
suggested  shortness  of  breath  as  a  reason 
for  not  ordering  him  to  pull  harder. 

The  old  gentleman's  ineffectual  fumbling 
brought  Ray  to  the  rescue. 

"Here's  one,"  he  said  quietly,  producing 
his  own  fresh  cambric  from  the  depths  of 
his  u  swallow-tail. " 

But  the  handkerchief  brought  something 
with  it,  something  that  had  reposed  in  the 
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pocket  of  Ray's  dress-coat  for  the  last  three 
months,  and  which  now  sank  on  the  floor 
with  a  faint  dry  rustle.  Clifford  stooped  to 
pick  up  what  might  have  been  a  crumpled 
ball  of  brown  paper  by  the  look  of  it. 

"Bah!"  he  said,  "how  did  this  get  into 
my  pocket,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Then  he  remembered.  This  shrivelled, 
discoloured  flower  head,  which  he  almost 
mistook  for  brown  paper,  had  been  bought 
with  his  rival's  money.  It  was  one  of  the 
little  rosebuds  Kathleen  had  worn  on  that 
first  day  he  had  felt  jealous  of  Mr.  Venn, 
and  whose  beauty  he  had  crushed  and  broken 
in  that  passionate  embrace  on  the  open 
road.  How  well  he  remembered  the  scene. 
His  mild,  carefully-studied  remonstrances 
with  Kathleen  for  devoting  so  much  of  her 
time  to  Mr.  Venn,  remonstrances  which 
now  seemed  weak  and  puerile  when  he,  as 
her  accepted  lover,  should  have  bidden  her 
choose  between  them.  How  quickly  she  had 
availed  herself  of  the  first  chance  to  throw 
him  over.  And  then  had  she  not  endea- 
voured time  upon  time,  as  in  this  notable 
instance,  to  explain  to  him  how  very  high 
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Mr.  Venn  stood  in  her  favour.  She  had 
been  open  and  candid  anyhow.  Ray  recol- 
lected the  feeling  of  dull  unrest  which  first 
crept  over  him  that  night. 

"  You  are  rather  hard  on  me,  sir, "  he  said, 
quietly  turning  towards  Mr.  Tomlynes  when 
he  had  allowed  him  time  to  recover  a  little 
from  the  heating  effects  of  his  tirade.  "  If 
I  had  the  slightest  proof  that  Miss  Treden- 
nick  was  acting  from,  as  you  say,  wounded 
pride  the  case  would  he  different.  But  I 
was  aware,  or  rather  should  have  been  aware, 
that  for  months  before  her  final  renunciation 
of  me  her  feelings  had  begun  to  go  out 
towards  the  gentleman  who  now  has  the 
honour  to  stand  in  the  place  I  once  occupied. 
You  are  right  to  call  me  ' pig-head',  for  I 
would  not  acknowledge  this,  unless  perhaps 
to  myself,  until  compelled  to  do  so  by  Miss 
Tredennick. " 

"  And  what  proof  have  you  that  Kathleen  is 
false  and  fickle  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Tomlynes,  still 
bubbling  over  with  wrath ;  while  Tom  looked 
on  very  much  concerned  at  the  spectacle  of 
his  father  more  angry  and  put  out  than  he 
had  ever  seen  him  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
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"  The  proof  of  her  own  words.  She  used 
to  impress  upon  me  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  times  without  number  how  very 
highly  she  valued  Mr.  Venn,  so  that  it  was 
my  own  fault  for  not  taking  the  hint 
sooner.  Then  the  absolute  proof  of  her 
letter  and  her  implied  assertion  afterwards 
that  she  had  willingly  thrown  me  over  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Venn." 

*  Really,  this  is  more  serious  than  I  thought, " 
said  the  old  man  as  if  to  himself,  dropping 
his  irate  demeanour  while  his  belligerent 
expression  turned  into  one  of  crestfallen 
perplexity.  "  I  could  have  sworn  upon 
Kathleen  Tredennick's  constancy  when  she 
had  once  given  her  love.  It  is  once  and 
for  ever  with  her,"  (here  Mr.  Tomlynes' 
voice  grew  confident  again,)  "and  I  tell 
you  she  loved  you  a  year  ago.  No  girl 
could  have  turned  faint  at  the  sound  of  an 
honourable  man's  name  if  she  had  not  cared 
for  him.  This  is  just  what  she  did  when 
I  casually  mentioned  that  I  hoped  they  would 
meet  in  Hong-Kong  a  certain  Bay  Clifford 
who  was  Tom's  greatest  friend,  and  like  a 
son  to  me.  She  did  not  think  I  noticed 
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her  emotion  then;  but  I  did.  Dear  me, 
how  well  she  carried  it  off,  the  stately 
creature,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  others.  I 
often  wondered  how  you  had  met;  but  that 
look  stopped  my  mouth.  So  I  trusted  for 
time  and  circumstances  to  put  right  what- 
ever had  gone  wrong,  never  dreaming  that 
you  would  throw  away  your  happiness  like 
a  cast-off  shoe  once  you  had  grown  a  little 
accustomed  to  the  wearing  of  it." 

"It  was  not  my  fault  that  her  shoe 
pinched,  God  knows.  I  was  not  even,  on  the 
standing  of  an  ordinary  Mend  of  the  family, 
in  public,  whereas  the  private  interviews 
were  so  few  and  far  between  that  it  was 
often  for  weeks  I  had  no  chance  of  saying  more 
than  'How  d'ye  do'  to  Miss  Tredennick. 
So  much  so  that  even  Tom  here  had  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  anything  between  us, 
and  often  puzzled  my  ingenuity  to  reply  to 
his  repeated  questions  on  how  soon  I  thought 
it  would  be  before  Mr.  Venn  and  she  made 
a  match  of  it." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  never  more  surprised 
in  my  life  than  when  you  tackled  Ray  in 
my  presence  about  Amy's  sister  and  he 
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replied  that  it  was  all  over  between  them. 
It  was  rather  rough  on  a  fellow's  friend 
considering  the  fellow  knew  all  my  secrets, 
though  quite  excusable  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  I  think  you  are  rather  hard 
on  Clifford,  pater.  Miss  Tredennick  and 
Venn  were  the  talk  of  the  place.  Every- 
body was  speculating  on  the  day  of  the 
month  when  their  wedding  should  take 
place ;  and,  though  I  don't  give  much  credit 
as  a  rule  to  such  gossiping  reports  in  a 
place  like  Hong-Kong,  what  can  one  do  but 
believe  the  report  when  it  originates  with 
the  young  lady's  mother?" 

u  You  must  allow  a  little  for  a  certain 
lady's  flights  of  imagination,  as  a  month's 
enforced  company  with  her  on  board  ship 
showed  me  plainly  enough.  No  doubt  Mrs. 
Tredennick  thought  she  was  working  the 
oracle  by  spreading  such  a  report." 

"  At  any  rate  she  has  got  her  desire  now, " 
said  Ray  calmly.  "Now,  Mr.  Tomlynes,  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  that  it  was  none  of 
my  doing  this  breaking  off  my  engagement. 
Don't  you  think  we  have  threshed  the  sub- 
ject threadbare?"  for  Ray  resented  his  private 
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affairs  being  discussed  by  even  two  such 
intimate  friends,  though  politeness  to  his 
host  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  be  held 
the  family  kept  him  from  expressing  his 
opinion. 

"  If  I  were  a  young  man  like  you  whose 
happiness  was  bound  up  in  the  girl  I  loved 
I  would  not  let  her  go  until  I  was  certain, 
absolutely  certain,  that  her  affections  were 
irretrievably  alienated  from  me.  You  are 
talking  bitterly,  Ray,"  said  Mr.  Tomlynes, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  kindly.  u  I 
am  an  old  man,  more  than  old  enough  to 
be  your  father,  and  have  seen  more  of  all 
sides  of  life  than  I  hope  you  will  ever  do. 
And  when  I  had  to  pocket  my  pride,  which 
is  the  usual  thing  if  a  man  is  poor  and  in 
a  false  position,  I  did  so  cheerfully  without 
losing  anything  by  it,  and  thanked  God  for 
all  he  had  given  me  which  far  more  than 
made  up  for  any  fancied  'loss  of  caste'  as 
the  world  calls  it.  And  do  you  know  what 
kept  me  as  happy  as  a  king  all  the  while 
I  sat  in  a  wooden  chair  with  my  feet  on 
the  bare  boards  and  was  thankful  to  have 
a  red  herring  for  my  dinner?  It  was  the 
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love  of  my  wife  first,  and  afterwards  of  my 
children.  But  the  wife  always  came  first 
with  me.  It  was  her  presence  that  bright- 
ened the  poverty  beside  which  a  work- 
man's family  is  rich.  For  we  had  to  dress 
decently  and  preserve  an  outward  semblance 
of  respectability  even  if  we  had  to  do 
without  the  dinner.  We  make  light  of  it 
now  and  laugh  at  what  is  all  past  and  over. 
Still  it  is  harder  for  a  lady  and  gentleman 
to  come  down  in  the  world  than  people 
who  have  not  gone  through  it  themselves 
could  ever  imagine.  But  I  would  go  through 
it  all  again  if  my  dear  wife  could  be  with 
me.  And  I  nearly  lost  her  once !  It  was 
touch  and  go.  My  poor  cousin  was  furious 
at  my  projected  marriage  with  a  penniless 
girl  whose  name  was  not  even  to  be  found 
in  '  Burke',  especially  as  a  certain  rich 
heiress,  (his  ward;  you  know  I  was  also 
brought  up  by  the  Earl)  who  magnani- 
mously overlooked  my  ugly  face,  had  been 
selected  by  him  as  my  future  partner.  A 
good  deal  of  pressure  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  a  young  fellow  who  had  always 
been  taught  to  consider  blood  as  a  primary 
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consideration,  and  money  as  only  next  in 
importance;  also  my  Lord  had  a  sledge- 
hammer mode  of  argument  which  seldom 
failed  with  me  when  he  got  on  the  topic 
of  family  indebtedness.  The  end  of  it  was 
that  I  promised  to  give  up  Molly,  to  my 
shame  be  it  spoken !  And  I  wrote  her  a  let- 
ter to  that  effect,  for  I  was  too  great  a 
coward  to  witness  her  look  of  contempt  at 
my  perfidy.  But  I  could  not  sleep  the 
night  after  posting  the  letter.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  heaven  had  gone  out  of  my 
life,  and  that  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman,  who,  by  the  by,  was  a  good  enough 
sort  of  girl  only  that  she  was  not  the  woman 
I  loved,  was  come  to  torment  me  all  my 
remaining  days  with  her  enforced  compan- 
ionship. My  thoughts  worked  me  into  a 
terror  until  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  I  started  off  to 
Molly  and  told  her  I  could  not  do  without 
her  after  all.  But,  she  had  read  my  letter, 
and,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  my  cou- 
sin's demands,  determined  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  me.  I  was  in  a  state  of 
the  most  abject  wretchedness  for  months, 
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suffering  what  I  have  never  experienced 
before  or  since,  for  I  felt  nothing  would 
alter  her  decision.  And  it  was  not  until  a 
bad  fall  from  my  horse  very  nearly  finished 
me,  and  I  was  carried  insensible  into  Molly's 
father's  (who  was  curate  in  the  parish,)  and 
until  she  brought  me  back  to  life  by  her 
devoted  nursing  that  she  at  last  relented. 
I  have  often  since  shuddered  to  think  what 
life  would  have  been  without  her.  I  lost  a 
good  many  of  the  pleasant  things  of  this 
world  by  marrying  her  certainly.  But  what 
attraction  would  its  great,  blank,  empty 
grandeur  have  had  for  me  if  I  forfeited 
everything  that  can  make  a  man  as  happy 
in  a  labourer's  cottage  as  in  a  palace?" 

tt  Dear  old  pater !  "  said  Tom  affectionately. 
"  You  put  us  all  to  shame  with  your  unself- 
ishness. But  you  were  lucky  to  have  the 
chance  of  working  for  the  woman  you  loved ; 
some  of  us  have  to  live  our  own  lives  as 
best  we  way.  And,"  here  he  ground  his 
teeth,  u  if  one  knew  her  happiness  was  se- 
cured it  wouldn't  be  so  hard  to  bear;  but 
when  there's  a  doubt  of  it — that  is  worse 
than  anything  else !  " 
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"Unless  a  certainty,  my  boy,  which  is 
infinitely  harder.  Always  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  things  until  you  are  compelled  to 
turn  to  the  shadow.  This  Castleton  must 
have  cared  pretty  considerably  for  Amy  to 
marry  her,  and  he  would  not  be  the  first 
man  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  under  a  wife's 
influence.  At  any  rate  he  will  have  the 
grace  to  keep  the  worst  side  of  his  charac- 
ter out  of  view,  and  the  child  may  remain 
under  a  happy  delusion  all  her  life.  Such 
things  happen  every  day,  and  must  continue 
as  long  as  the  average  man  has  a  lower 
standard  of  the  fitness  of  things  than  the 
average  girl,  yet  the  woman  seems  to  adapt 
herself  to  her  husband's  coarser  perception, 
and  gets  along  very  comfortably  when  she 
has  the  assurance  of  his  love." 

"  Let's  hope  so, "  replied  Tom  despon- 
dently. "  But  I  never  looked  on  Castleton 
as  an  honourable  man,  never  could  trust  him 
somehow,  though  no  one  was  able  to  really 
prove  him  dishonourable  in  his  every  day 
dealing.  But  that  he,  for  pure  love  of  a 
joke,  should  try  to  throw  dust  in  Kathleen's 
eyes  as  to  his  identity  proves  that  he  knew 
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a  good  deal  more  than  ever  I  did  about  the 
private  affairs  of  the  Tredennicks,  and  that 
he  used  it  to  his  own  advantage,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Amy  is  far  too  innocent  to 
imagine  the  extent  of  the  mischief  she  un- 
knowingly caused,  and  Kathleen  has  not 
breathed  a  word  of  the  consequences  of  her 
act  which  I  never  for  one  moment  dreamed 
of  until  Ray  told  me  about  it.  But  Oastleton 
must  have  known  what  he  was  doing  at  the 
time.  I  could  not  at  all  understand  why 
Kathleen  shut  up  Amy  when  she  began  her 
rigmarole  until  I  came  to  know  the  context. 
But,  having  thought  over  it  all  a  good  deal 
since  and  put  two  and  two  together,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Castleton  must  have 
had  something  behind  as  well  as  his  own  selfish 
interests.  It  is  that  makes  me  dread  Amy's 
future  with  him  even  more  than  anything  I 
disliked  about  him  before.  For  it  is  scarcely 
the  way  to  show  love  to  a  girl  and  respect  for 
her  family,  by  making  her  the  innocent  instru- 
ment of  upsetting  all  her  sister's  future  plans ; 
neither  is  it  consistent  with  Castleton's  cha- 
racter to  do  such  a  thing  without  a  motive,  or 
for  so  small  a  motive  as  a  practical  joke." 
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"Yet  you  have  been  doing  your  best  to 
prevent  Clifford  from  trying  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this.  Is  that  consistent?  "  asked 
Mr.  Tomlynes  wrathfully. 

"  Perfectly.  Because  I  am  convinced  that 
Miss  Tredennick— 

"  Go  on,  Tom.  You  and  I  are  quite 
agreed.  Don't  be  afraid  of  hurting  my  feel- 
ings." 

"  That  Miss  Tredennick  is  too  well  satis- 
fied with  Mr.  Venn  at  the  present  time  to 
have  any  thought  of  giving  him  up  now,  no 
matter  what  her  feelings  towards  Kay  were 
in  the  past.  I  would  be  the  last  in  the 
world  to  rob  Kathleen  of  her  rights  through 
any  false  delicacy  in  exposing  Castleton  if 
we  were  certain  he  had  done  anything  un- 
derhand, and  that  this  could  set  it  right, 
though  I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  sooner 
than  that  Amy  should  find  out  how  terribly 
mistaken  in  him  she  had  been.  But  to  push 
the  matter  when  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  for  Ray  and  a  chance  of  everything 
being  lost  to  Amy  is  what  I  would  never 
agree  to,  and  Ray  would  not  be  the  man  I 
think  him  if  he  did  so." 
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"  You  are  two  against  me,  yet  I  shall 
not  give  in,"  said  Mr.  Tomlynes  stoutly. 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  this  infernal 
plot,  if  plot  it  is,  for  I  was  never  good  at 
finding  out  the  delinquencies  of  people  who 
are  not  above-board.  But  one  thing  I  do 
know,  that  is  when  a  person  is  honest  and 
to  be  trusted;  and  of  all  the  honest  and 
straightforward  people  I  ever  met  none 
impressed  me  more  with  a  sense  of  her 
sterling  truth  than  Kathleen  Tredennick.  I 
could  stake  my  life  on  the  faithfulness  of 
that  girl.  She  is  proud  I  grant  you,  proud 
as  Lucifer.  If  she  gives  her  hand  to  any 
other  man  besides  you,  Clifford,  her  heart 
will  not  go  with  it,  no  matter  even  if  her 
pride  steps  in  and  tries  to  convince  her 
that  you  are  not  worthy  of  her  love.  There 
must  have  been  some  cause  for  her  seeming 
coldness  which  came  on  gradually  as  you 
tell  me;  perhaps  you  were  too  friendly  to 
Amy  without  knowing  it.  Do  not  interpret 
me  wrongly.  Such  things  often  happen  with- 
out any  harm  meant  on  either  side.  But 
are  you  certain  it  was  not  your  own  jeal- 
ous imagination  which  accused  Kathleen  of 
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this  gradual  falling  off?  It  is  not  at  all  like 
her.  Now,  Ray,  will  you  do  this  ?  If  you 
are  averse  to  returning  to  Hong-Kong  to 
investigate  this  matter  for  yourself  will  you 
allow  me  to  be  your  deputy?  I  warrant 
I  shall  set  things  right  by  telling  Kathleen 
that  but  for  Mr.  Venn  being  in  the  way  you 
really  want  her  still  to  be  your  wife." 

Ray ,  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
man. 

"  No,  Mr.  Tomlynes,  that  would  never  do, " 
he  said.  "I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
all  your  kind  efforts  on  our  behalf;  you 
have  been  goodness  itself  to  me  since  the 
first  day  I  knew  you,  and  now  I  have  the 
greatest  proof  of  all  of  your  kindness.  But 
this  is  far  too  delicate — it  would  place  you 
in  a  most  awkward  position,  which  I  above 
all  people  should  be  anxious  for  you  to 
avoid."  Mr.  Tomlynes'  persistent  kindness 
touched  him  deeply  and  his  voice  showed  it. 

"  You  are  going  to  give  her  another 
chance  yourself!  You  intend  to  propose  to 
her  again  without  any  proxy,"  in  a  tone  of 
jubilation. 

"  I   shall   never  propose  to  Kathleen  Tre- 
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dennick  as  long  as  she  lives,"  with  stern 
emphasis.  "  Do  you  see  this,  Mr.  Tomlynes?  " 
picking  up  the  rosebud  from  where  it  lay 
discarded,  and  holding  it  up.  "  I  took  it 
from  her  a  month  before — one  of  Mr.  Venn's 
gifts  too!  It  was  lovely  and  fresh-coloured 
then  though  perhaps  a  trifle  crushed.  I  put 
it  in  my  pocket  and  overlooked  it  until  it 
tumbled  out  with  my  handkerchief  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Do  you  see  it  now?  What 
is  it  worth  ?  Nothing !  No  one  would  take 
it  for  the  flower  it  was  before  it  withered. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  that  was  between 
Kathleen  Tredennick  and  me!  A  handful  of 
decay ;  like  this, "  crushing  the  flower  to 
powder  between  his  palms.  "  As  well  ask 
me  to  convert  this  heap  of  dust  into  a 
perfect  rose  as  to  restore  what  has  gone 
like  this — so,"  holding  it  up  for  a  moment, 
and  then  flinging  it  out  into  the  verandah. 
"It  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be  done.  And 
it  is  just  as  well  perhaps.  A  rose  formed 
of  the  decaying  atoms  of  itself  would  be  no 
perfect  rose — but  the  form  and  semblance 
of  one  fastened  and  glued  to  keep  it  together 
with  more  foreign  substances  than  the  poor 
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remains  of  the  original.  There  would  be  no 
real  colour ;  no  perfume.  And  so  it  is  with 
us.  You  can  raise  but  the  mockery  of  a 
new  passion  on  the  grave  of  a  dead  love; 
sometimes  not  even  that.  And  I  am  as  you 
say  a  jealous  man.  I  prefer  to  do  without 
the  semblance,  even  if  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  have  it." 

"  I  have  always  heard  you  are  a  good 
amateur  actor,  Clifford;  but  I  have  never 
witnessed  your  powers  in  that  line  until  to- 
day, "  said  Mr.  Tomlynes  brusquely.  "  I  am 
not  good  with  metaphors ;  but,  to  carry  out 
your  simile  of  the  rose,  does  it  not  strike 
you  that  you  took  it  from  Kathleen  when  it 
was  fresh  and  lovely ;  and  if  it  was  crushed 
you  must  have  done  it.  You  put  it  aside ;  you 
overlooked  it  until  months  afterwards,  it  was 
discovered  by  mistake,  and  you  saw  to  your 
surprise  that  its  condition  had  changed. 
Then,  finding  it  not  so  beautiful  as  it  had 
been,  you  crushed  every  atom  of  shape  out 
of  it  and  flung  it  away  as  something  quite 
beneath  your  notice.  Hang  it  all!  I  can't 
go  on  with  this.  Ah!  yes,  I  have  it  now. 
You  fling  it  on  the  hard  chunam  instead  of 
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burying  it  carefully  underground  beneath 
its  parent  plant  where  its  remains  would 
aid  in  developing  other  flowers,  and  so  make 
them  all  more  perfect  in  the  future.  There ! 
you  know  what  I  mean  anyhow,"  and  Mr. 
Tomlynes  blushed  at  himself  for  indulging 
in  this  flowery  language. 

"  I  never  suspected  you  of  being  an  ama- 
teur gardener,  sir,"  said  Kay  good-naturedly 
but  unmoved,  "  Major  Tredennick  will  have 
to  look  out  for  his  laurels/ 

"  I  see  you  don't  agree  with  me,"  despon- 
dently. "  But  you  may  know  to  your  cost 
when  it  is  too  late  to  make  amends  that  I 
was  right." 

"  Oh,  come,  Mr.  Tomlynes,  when  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst  I  have  still  my  profes- 
sion. Life  will  not  be  such  a  hard  thing 
after  all!  I  am  not  a  love-sick  maid  with 
nothing  to  do  but  nurse  and  brood  over  her 
woes  until  they  become  part  of  herself.  I  can 
live  this  down,  and  my  country  will  probably 
find  me  a  better  and  more  devoted  servant 
when  even  my  thoughts  will  be  entirely  hers. " 

u  Well,  you  are  a  young  man ! "  If  Mr. 
Tomlynes  had  spoken  out  his  mind  he  would 
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have  added,  "  and  at  present  a  young  fool"  — 
u  Therefore  I  cannot  convince  you.  I  don't 
want  to  quarrel  with  you,  Ray,  on  our  last 
evening,  but  there's  this  about  it.  You 
and  Tom  are  in  the  same  box  with  just 
this  difference  that  you  are  there  under 
false  colours.  Tom  is  now  wedded  soul  and 
body  to  his  profession  by  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  whilst  you 
have  deserted  the  one  flag,  under  which  your 
duty  lay,  to  serve  under  another  to  which 
neither  duty  nor  inclination  compel  you  to 
devote  the  whole  of  your  life." 

*  You  are  determined  not  to  see  that 
beggars  cannot  be  choosers!"  replied  Ray 
laughingly,  for  no  one  who  knew  Mr.  Tom- 
lynes'  real  old-fashioned  goodness  could 
be  angry  when  he  pressed  a  point.  *  All 
the  same  I'll  never  forget  that  you  have 
tried  to  bring  me  out  of  the  pauper  state, 
though  the  case  is  a  hopeless  one.  But 
a  man  gets  used  to  the  workhouse  in 
time,  and  may  even  look  upon  it  as  his 
natural  home  when  there's  no  other  to  be 
had,  you  know!" 

"  And  I'll  do  my  best  to  smuggle  you  in 
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the    extra    'baccy',   Ray,"    said   Tom,   with 
a  sorry  attempt  at  a  joke. 

u  Which  will  be  quite  impossible,  seeing  you 
belong  to  different  departments  of  the  same 
union,"  argued  his  father. 

"  You  are  beating  us  in  argument  anyhow 
to-night, "  said  Ray  good-naturedly.  "  We  shall 
soon  not  have  an  inch  to  stand  on." 

"But  I  can't  convince  you,  Ray,"  replied 
the  old  man  despondently.  "Well!  don't  let 
us  waste  any  more  time  in  a  lawyer's 
quibble.  The  girls  must  have  grown  impa- 
tient at  our  absence,  for  they  are  going  on 
with  their  glees  without  us." 

"  The  court  is  adjourned, "  quoted  Ray  with 
an  outward  laugh. 

"No.  The  case  is  concluded,"  replied 
Mr.  Tomlynes  sadly. 

"  With  an  open  verdict,  on  want  of  suffi- 
cient evidence,"  said  Tom. 

"  Not  by  any  means.  But  because  the  defen- 
dant was  unavoidably  absent,  and  so  unable 
to  prove  her  case ;  and  her  counsel,  being  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  lack  that  power  of  convincing 
rhetoric  so  essential  to  a  successful  issue,  placed 
her  under  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage. " 
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"Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you  made  me 
feel  like  the  defendant,  and  it  was  only  the 
strength  of  my  case  which  enabled  me  to 
win.  That  speaks  more  for  the  power  of 
your  rhetoric  than  anything  else  could," 
said  Ray,  as  they  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  seven  female  voices 
strengthened  by  the  deeper  notes  of  a  like 
number  of  males  were  doing  full  justice  to 
"  Oh,  who  will  o'er  the  downs  with  me," 
and  the  little  knitting-needles  clicked  briskly. 

"For  neither  bolt  nor  bar  can  keep  My 
own  true  love  from  me,*  struck  on  their 
ears  as  they  entered,  but  failed  to  answer 
the  two  young  men;  for  one  was  separated 
from  the  girl  who  had  never  cared  for  him 
by  the  double  tie  of  matrimony,  and  the 
other  found  the  strength  of  a  woman's 
decision  an  obstacle  beside  which  the  most 
impregnable  chains  ever  forged  by  others 
would  be  as  straw. 

Ray  felt  a  sudden  longing  for  a  smoke. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AMONG  the  list  of  passengers  on  a  mail 
steamer  bound  for  Yokohama  towards  the 
middle  of  June  might  be  seen  the  names  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castleton  and  Mr.  Venn. 
Many  were  the  conjectures  among  their 
fellow-passengers  on  the  phenomenon  of  a 
newly-married  couple  being  chaperoned  by  a 
peculiar-looking  middle-aged  man,  whom  they 
both  looked  at  as  if  they  thoroughly  dis- 
liked him,  but  to  whom  they  nevertheless  be- 
haved with  scrupulous  politeness,  and  whom 
they  never  by  any  means  attempted  to  get  rid 
of  when  he  coolly  placed  his  long  chair  beside 
theirs  or  walked  the  deck  in  their  company. 
Male  public  opinion  in  the  small  world  on  board 
was  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  youthful  bride, 
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and  declared  it  "  awfully  hard  lines  that  the 
poor  little  thing  —  deuced  pretty  too ! — couldn't 
have  a  quiet  spoon  with  her  own  hus- 
band without  that  old  night-bird  hovering 
down  upon  them."  Of  course  the  ladies 
one  and  all  sided  with  Adonis  and  looked  at 
Amy  askance  or  disapprovingly  as  a  being 
so  very  frivolous  as  to  require  the  severe 
presence  of  an  elderly  uncle  to  keep  her  up 
to  the  mark,  for  naturally  the  relation  with 
whom  she  had  spent  her  life  would  know 
her  little  failings  better  than  the  handsome 
and  too  indulgent  bridegroom  who  had  thrown 
himself  away  on  a  baby  face,  (which  might 
be  nice  looking  but  for  its  absurdly  infan- 
tile expression,  they  magnanimously  added). 
This  was  at  just  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage. 

But  as  people  began  to  mix  more  the 
romance  grew  less  fanciful,  and  before  long 
a  contorted  version  of  the  truth  became  a 
fertile  subject  of  conversation  on  board. 
Those  who  knew,  that  is  those  who  had 
come  from  Hong-Kong,  soon  found  them- 
selves besieged  by  the  less  fortunate;  and 
with  that  kind  consideration  wrhich  glories 
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in  imparting  knowledge  related  the  whole 
story  of  the  hard-hearted  parents,  who,  design- 
ing the  deep-voiced  millionaire  for  their 
younger  daughter  were  blind  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  her  choice;  how  the  love-sick 
pair  had  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands ; 
and  how  the  quondam  suitor  maddened  by 
his  rejection  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  girl  he  still  cared  for  and  to  whom  he 
had  willed  all  his  money.  Other  versions 
there  were  in  which  the  elder  sister  was 
mentioned  as  the  prospective  Mrs.  Venn,  but 
the  gossips  one  and  all  agreed  that  if  so  it 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  convenience, 
for  no  man  would  leave  his  fiancee  and  go 
off  with  her  sister  unless  that  sister  were 
first  in  his  thoughts.  In  either  case  the 
Castletons'  laboured  politeness  was  accounted 
for.  But  the  scandal-mongers'  logic  received 
a  check  when  one  day  at  dinner  Mr.  Venn, 
who  had  overheard  some  of  the  chatter  and 
wished  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  informed  his 
next-door  neighbour  in  his  deep  penetrating 
voice  that  the  object  of  his  trip  to  Japan 
was  the  good  of  his  health,  and  that  he 
intended  afterwards  going  on  to  America  to 
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see  after  some  landed  interest  there  which 
had  given  no  end  of  trouble  to  his  lawyers. 
He  added  it  had  been  a  relief  to  him  to  find 
that  the  Castletons  were  on  board  the  same 
steamer,  for  having  many  mutual  friends, 
they  had  much  to  talk  about,  and  u  nothing 
relieves  the  monotony  of  a  voyage  so  much 
as  meeting  someone  with  whom  one  has 
something  in  common  to  start." 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Venn  was  believed— 
partly  at  any  rate — for  he  was  a  man  of 
few  words,  which,  however,  generally  spoke 
for  themselves.  Mrs.  Scandal  literally  gasped 
with  surprise  and  indignation.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  all  her  little  theories  over- 
thrown even  in  private;  but  publicly,  was 
infinitely  worse.  And  soon  gossip  commenced 
to  run  in  a  different  channel  which  left 
her  nowhere  as  an-  authority.  It  began  to 
be  noticed  that  the  handsome  husband  seemed 
to  have  little  desire  for  the  company  of  his 
bride  and  that  he  left  her  absolutely  free 
unless  during  the  times  Mr.  Venn  formed 
the  trio.  The  passengers  changed  their 
opinions  with  their  clothes.  Amy  was  now 
favourite  with  the  ladies  as  the  neglected 
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party  who  did  not  even  console  herself  with 
flirting,  while  Castleton  rose  in  favour  with 
the  younger  "  Johnnies "  by  reason  of  his 
preternatural  ability  for  swallowing  mira- 
culous quantities  of  American  pick-me-ups 
without  losing  his  equilibrium,  a  quality 
which  roused  their  envy  as  well  as  admira- 
tion, and  his  unwillingness  to  enact  that 
board-ship  nuisance,  the  cushion-fetching- 
newly-developed-attache  which  hailed  him  as 
a  thoroughly  good  fellow  who  would  not  be 
tied  to  his  wife's  apron  strings  in  public. 
Amy  was  now  to  them  a  pretty,  but  stupid 
little  thing,  because  she  remained  proof  to 
their  attractions. 

But  a  new  discovery  made  them  veer 
round  again.  Someone  noticed  that  the  de- 
meanour and  manners  of  the  man  Wyncoll 
(who  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  on 
board  as  Castleton's  servant)  were  neither 
so  choice  nor  so  respectful  to  his  master  as 
might  be  expected;  but  for  all  that  the 
master  either  bore  it  in  sulky  silence  or 
else  swore  ineffectual  oaths  which  only  in- 
creased the  other's  hilarity.  Then  all  the 
passengers  set  themselves  to  notice  what 
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one  facetious  young  gentleman  termed  the 
u  Yankee  management  of  the  male  slavey, " 
and,  after  a  few  days,  they  agreed  that 
there  was  something  queer  about  the  Castle- 
tons,  each  having  a  different  opinion  of  what 
this  queerness  consisted.  Anyhow  they  came 
in  for  more  than  their  share  of  the  gossip 
that  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  even  newly- 
married  couples  and  when  the  vessel 
reached  Yokohama  many  a  curious  glance  was 
cast  after  them  and  many  an  opinion  haz- 
arded as  to  how  and  where  they  would 
meet  again. 

Mr.  Venn  had  spoken  the  truth  in  the 
main  about  property,  though  he  might  have 
substituted  "  Japanese  "  ;  for,  when  he  had 
secured  it,  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  person- 
ally see  after  the  American  one. 

A  pretty  house  surrounded  by  a  good  garden 
was  fortunately  to  let  the  day  after  they 
arrived  in  Yokohama,  and  without  delay  he 
entered  into  negociation  with  the  owner, 
who  was  glad  enough  to  sell  it  outright  for 
a  good  round  sum.  The  title  deed  was 
written  out  in  Amy's  name,  and  this  Mr. 
Venn  presented  to  her  as  a  wedding  present 
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which  he  hoped  she  would  accept  as  better 
late  than  never. 

"  It  is  in  a  convenient  situation  and  new, 
so  that  if  you  get  tired  of  it  you  can  always 
sell  it — subject  to  my  approval,"  he  added, 
with  a  look  at  Castleton  who  was  present. 
"  But  I  hope  you  will  take  pity  on  a 
poor  invalid  and  allow  me  to  enjoy  this 
salubrious  climate  as  a  guest  at  your 
house." 

The  conditions  annexed  took  away  Amy's 
breath,  and  she  looked  up  at  her  husband 
for  inspiration  before  committing  herself. 

But  Castleton  was  so  profuse  in  his 
thanks  for  the  generous  present  and  gave 
Mr.  Venn  so  many  assurances  of  his  welcome 
that  she  felt  rather  ashamed  of  her  tardiness, 
and  made  amends,  all  the  while  wondering 
why  her  husband  had  so  suddenly  changed 
tactics. 

"  We  shall  have  to  endure  him  as  a 
necessary  evil,  my  dear,"  said  Castleton 
in  an  aside,  as  Mr.  Venn  turned  to  pick 
up  a  book  in  the  luxuriously  furnished 
house,  which  had  been  sold  just  as  it  stood. 
"  But  he  can't  live  long.  And,  Amy,  he 
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seems  to  have  taken  a  wonderful  liking  to  you." 

"  But  I  can't  bear  him, "  she  pleaded 
nervously,  "because — because  you  can't," 
with  a  loving  intonation  which  met  with 
no  response.  "  And  I  hate  to  have  to  take 
a  thing  from  anyone  I  don't  like,"  a  touch 
of  her  old  spirit  coming  to  the  fore. 

"  Nonsense,  child !  We  all  have  to  do 
things  we  hate,"  replied  Castleton  with  a 
look  which  made  her  turn  white,  and  shiver 
from  head  to  foot.  And  the  poor  little  bride 
crept  out  into  the  garden  with  a  heart  that 
was  sore  and  heavy  with  an  unexplained 
dread. 

But  Castleton  was  not  long  in  following 
her. 

"  Come,  Amy,  don't  be  a  little  fool,"  he 
said  not  unkindly,  for  the  present  had  put 
him  in  better  humour  than  usual.  u  You 
must  be  nice  and  civil  to  Mr.  Venn,  and  he 
will  give  you  anything  you  ask  for.  Look 
at  this  lovely  house  and  grounds,  there's 
enough  land  to  spare  to  build  a  dozen  good- 
sized  villas  on.  I  could  never  have  got  it 
for  you,  for  I  have  not  the  money." 

"  I  thought  you  were  very  rich. " 
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u  So  did  I  until  a  month  ago.  But  the 
fact  is  I'm  nearly  a  pauper  now/ 

*  Then  why  do  you  keep  on  the  yacht  ? 
It  is  in  the  harbour  at  present.  I  wonder 
you  don't  sell  it  or  even  make  use  of  it. 
We  came  all  the  way  here  in  a  mail 
steamer  when  we  could  have  saved  the 
passages.  Even  Wyncoll  was  on  board  us, 
and  you  must  have  had  to  pay  another  man 
to  captain  your  vessel  on  the  way  up." 

"  It's  all  very  well  talking,  but  a  gentle- 
man must  keep  up  appearances.  People 
would  know  I  was  ruined  if  I  sold  the 
yacht,  and  that  would  not  do.  But  I  am 
so  desperately  poor,  Amy,  that  Mr.  Venn 
paid  the  passages." 

u  Oh,  how  awful !  "  with  a  crimson  flush. 
u  No,  I  don't  mean  the  poverty,  Ray.  But 
to  be  beholden  to  Mr.  Venn  for  that — for 
anything !  I  am  very,  very  glad,  oh !  so 
glad  that  you  are  poor!  It  will  bring  us 
together  more.  I  shall  never  want  to  go 
to  balls  or  parties  if  I  have  you  always 
with  me,"  and  here  the  little  hand  stole 
into  his,  and  the  blue  eyes  were  raised 
wistfully.  "  But  how  I  wish  I  could  make  my 
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own    dresses,    like    Kitty,   and   do  pastry.* 

Castleton  flung  off  the  hand  with  a  ges- 
ture of  impatient  disgust.  The  remembrance 
of  how  he  had  been  duped  was  not  pleasant. 

Amy  looked  at  him  in  speechless  wonder, 
then  her  head  gave  one  great  throb  as  if  it 
was  bursting  and  she  drew  up  her  hands 
instinctively  to  her  breast. 

"  Oh,  come !  "  said  Castleton  after  a  pause. 
"  You  are  enough  to  provoke  a  saint.  The 
idea  of  you  preaching  to  me  about  love  in 
a  cottage !  " 

u  It  is  foolish, "  she  replied  in  a  small 
cold  voice,  "for  you  do  not  love  me." 

"Then  what  did  I  marry  you  for,  pray? 
Not  for  money  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  married  me,  I 
can't  find  out.  Perhaps  you  did  love  me  then. 
But  you  do  not  love  me  now." 

Castleton  looked  aghast  at  Amy.  Her  tone 
chilled  him,  but  the  sight  of  her  face  gave 
him  still  more  uneasiness.  All  the  light  and 
happiness  had  gone  out  of  it,  the  childish 
expression  had  completely  disappeared,  and 
its  dull  greyness  made  it  sad  to  look  upon. 

"  Women    are    nothing  if  not  disappoint- 
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ing, "  he  said  to  himself.  "  She  has  posi- 
tively sickened  me  for  the  last  month,  and 
now  when  she  may  be  of  use  will  turn 
round  and  tell  me  she  hates  me.  Will  get 
horribly  plain  too  if  she  keeps  on  looking 
like  that,  eugh!"  But  aloud,  "You  are  only 
a  silly  child, "  he  said  lightly,  *  or  you  would 
know  I  cared  for  you,"  a  wholesome  fear 
of  Mr.  Venn,  and  a  resolve  to  get  all  he 
could  out  of  that  gentleman  being  his  incen- 
tives to  keeping  her  in  the  dark.  "  But  you 
can't  expect  sensible  married  people  as  we 
are  to  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  silliness 
like  a  pair  of  young  fools  who  have  just  be- 
come engaged.  That  sort  of  thing  is  not  at 
all  my  style,  and  if  you  supposed  it  was 
you  will  have  to  be  disappointed,  that's 
all.  But  if  you  are  wise  and  sensible  and 
put  such  silly  romantic  notions  out  of  your 
pretty  little  head,  and  always  do  as  I  tell 
you,  why!  we  shall  get  along  splendidly 
together.  What  do  you  say  to  my  pro- 
posal, child?" 

"I  am  not  a  child,"  replied  Amy  with 
quiet  dignity.  u  I  am  a  woman  now,  and 
shall  try  to*&ct  like  a  woman.  It  was  all 
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my  own  fault.  I  expected  too  much  per- 
haps— expected  what  you  could  not  give  in 
any  case.  Yes,  Ray,  you  are  quite  right. 
Being  married  is  different  from  being  en- 
gaged. And  yet  my  engagement  was  not  like 
other  girls'.  I  gave  you  everything,  and 
you — you  gave  me  a  kind  word  now  and 
then,  as  one  throws  a  bone  to  a  dog.  I 
was  grateful  as  a  dog  is ;  I  expected  so  little, 
It  was  sweet  enough  to  know  that  I  was 
allowed  to  worship  you;  that  you  did  care 
for  me  in  your  own  lordly  fashion  though 
you  showed  it  so  little.  I  don't  ask  even  so 
much  now ;  it  would  pain  me  more  than  anything 
if  you  ever  pretended  what  you  do  not  feel. 
But  oh !  Ray,  why  do  you  sometimes  look  at  me 
as  if  you  hated  me  since  we  were  married  ? 
You  never  used  to  before.  And  I  have  done 
you  no  harm.  I  would  never  have  married 
you  as  I  did  only  that  you  compelled  me. 
You  frightened  me  into  acquiescing  when  I 
was  a  child." 

*  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  I  detest 
more  than  another  it  is  a  reproachful 
woman,  *  with  cruel  candour.  *  Go  about 
with  a  long  face  for  a  weeH,  and  I  shall 
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detest  you,  Amy.  I  suppose  now  that  you 
have  found  matrimony  so  disappointing,  you 
intend  to  change  tactics  and  will  even  refuse 
to  do  as  I  tell  you  in  future." 

*  Don't  talk  like  that,  Ray,  *  putting  her 
hands  out  in  front  of  her  as  if  to  ward  off 
a  blow.     *  You  know  I  love  you,  no  matter 
what   you   may   think  of  me.     I  can't  help 
it;    oh!  you  know  I  can't,"  as  in  self-justi- 
fication of  her  foolishness.     "  And  did  I  not 
promise   to   obey   you   too?"      Not   a  word 
about  the  honour. 

*  Of  course  you   did.     I  am   glad  to  see 
you   are   getting   sense   at   last,   Amy;"  he 
put  his  arm  round  her  to  which  caress  she 
tacitly    submitted.      "  You    know    what    a 
nuisance   this   Venn    is   in   the  house   even 
coming   between   my   little  wife  and  me  so 
that  I  can't  have  so  much  as  a  word  without 
his   interfering.     But   we   can't  do   without 
him.     We   must   not   starve;   and   as  he  is 
here    in    the   capacity   of  bread-winner   we 
shall  have  to  pocket  his  little  whims  as  well 
as  the  good  things  he  gives  us. " 

"  But  why  should  you  not  be  the  bread- 
winner and  tlo  without  him?" 
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Castleton  frowned  heavily. 

"Can't  you  understand?"  he  said,  with 
a  rush  of  anger  he  strove  hard  to  con- 
trol. u  I  have  never  been  brought  up  to 
do  anything,  and  am  too  old  to  learn  a 
profession  now  even  if  I  had  the  money 
to  start  me  in  it.  What  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  is  the  necessity  of  being  civil  to 
Venn. " 

"  I  have  never  been  anything  else  since 
you  gave  me  your  wishes  on  the  subject, 
just  after  we  were  married." 

a  Yes,  but, "  here  Castleton  paused  to 
think  of  how  he  would  begin  a  ticklish 
subject,  "  what  I  mean  is  more  than  civil. 
You  must  give  him  to  understand  that  you 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  Be  most 
attentive  to  all  his  wants,  devote  a  great 
deal  of  your  time  to  him,  and  above  all  make 
him  imagine  that  he  shares  all  your  confi- 
dences, without  in  the  least  really  doing  so. 
Do  you  fellow  me?" 

"Yes.  But  it  would  be  so  deceitful,  Ray. 
Besides,  I  could  not  hoodwink  him  if  I 
tried.  He  is  not  at  all  like  a  young  man 
who  believes  everything  a  pretty  girl  says 
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if  only  it  is  nicely  put.  Mr.  Venn  is  too 
sharp  and  clever  to  be  gulled  by  anyone. 
It  is  his  madman's  cunning  I  suppose." 

u  Just  so.  But  you  must  try  in  any  case ; 
it  is  our  last  hope." 

"  But,  Ray — "  appealingly.  - 

"  Your  mean  to  tell  me  you  will  not.  That 
is  what  you  call  fulfilling  your  vows!  That 
is  your  love  for  your  husband!"  and  Castle- 
ton  glared  at  her  like  a  wild  beast. 

"  Oh,  Ray!  I  shall  do  anything  you  wish, 
only — please  don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  she 
pleaded. 

"Stop  calling  me  by  that  atrocious  name, 
will  you!"  with  uncalled-for  viciousness. 
Then  seeing  her  look  of  amazement,  and 
thinking  it  wiser  to  capitulate,  he  added  in 
a  tone  of  great  contrition,  "  You  must  not 
mind  my  exhibitions  of  temper,  Amy,  they 
are  part  of  myself  and  have  not  been  im- 
proved by  the  humiliation  of  my  present 
position.  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  child,  but 
savage  with  everyone,  myself  included." 

"  I  shall  do  as  you  wish,  and  whatever  else 
you  ask,  if  it  will  help  you  in  any  way." 

"  That's  my  own  little  girl !     I  knew  you 
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would,"  with  a  caress  which  Amy  did  not 
return.  "What's  the  matter  now?  Things 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  a  man 
cannot  kiss  his  own  wife  without  her  pre- 
tending to  turn  away  in  disgust,"  with  a 
return  of  his  savage  humour. 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not  kiss  me, 
when  you  do  not  mean  it.  I  shall  do  what 
you  require  without  a  bribe." 

u  Very  well  then,  Amy,  since  you  put  on 
such  high  and  mighty  airs,  I'll  take  you  at 
your  word.  I'm  very  hard  up  at  present, 
have  not  a  cent  to  bless  myself  with,  and 
do  not  know  how  I  can  possibly  get  along 
without  some  ready  money.  Venn  is  going 
to  make  you  an  allowance  of  twelve  hun- 
dred yens  a  year  pocket-money.  He  told 
me  so  yesterday." 

"  Then  you  can  have  it  all.  I  shall  not 
want  pocket  money  indeed." 

u  Pshaw !  a  mere  atom.  It  would  be  no 
good  at  all,  Amy." 

"  What  can  I  do  then  ?  I  have  no  money 
of  my  own." 

"  Do !  Why,  get  as  much  as  you  can  out 
of  Venn  of  course.  Listen,  Amy;  I  don't 
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mean  anything  dishonest  you  know.  But 
just  tell  him  you  can't  get  along  with  such 
a  paltry  allowance  as  your  husband  gives 
you  for  housekeeping — remember  he  thinks 
that  you  believe  I  give  you  the  allowance 
for  that  as  well  as  the  other  money — and 
that  you  consider  me  very  mean  not  to 
advance  more.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  it 
nicely.  Then  you  can  occasionally  drop  a 
few  sly  hints  about  diamond  jewellery  and 
Japanese  silks  which  it  would  give  you  all 
the  pleasure  in  life  to  buy  if  you  only  had 
the  money.  And  show  him  an  odd  bill  or 
two  which  you  cannot  possibly  meet  for 
want  of  means.  I  am  only  giving  you 
a  few  hints  to  show  you  what  I  mean, 
but  your  woman's  wit  will  teach  you 
to  fill  in  the  particulars  much  better  than 
I  can." 

"  I  am  to  hand  you  over  the  money.  * 
u  Exactly.     I  would|  never  think  of  putting 
you   to   all  this   trouble,    Amy,   only  that  I 
am  stone-broke." 

"  It  is  no  trouble.  I  shall  go  in  and  tell 
Mr.  Venn  how  you  are  circumstanced,  and 
he  will,  I  am  certain  allow  me  to  sell  this 
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house  which  he  had  so  kindly  given  me. 
You  shall  have  every  cent  of  what  it  brings. " 

"Good  God!  would  you  ruin  me?  Mr. 
Venn  must  know  nothing  of  my  embarrass- 
ment, or  that  the  money  you  get  will  pass 
into  my  hands.  He  has  threatened  to  mur- 
der me  already,  and  such  a  declaration  will 
be  just  the  excuse  his  poor  mad  brain  will 
seize  upon  to  put  the  threat  into  execu- 
tion." 

"  Why  don't  you  have  him  put  into  an 
asylum  at  once?  You  make  me  afraid  to 
stay  in  the  house  with  him." 

u  You  need  not  be.  He  has  the  greatest 
regard  for  you,  and  it  will  lie  at  your  door 
if  ever  he  lifts  his  hand  against  me.  As 
long  as  he  thinks  you  are  happy  with  ine 
my  life  will  be  spared ;  one  word  from  you 
about  a  bad  husband  or  that  I  am  in  need 
of  money,  in  fact  one  word  against  me  in 
any  line  will  draw  down  his  vengeance  on 
my  head,  and  you  shall  see  me  a  dead  man 
at  your  feet  through  your  own  fault.  You 
may  well  shudder  at  the  thought  of  it,  but, 
mark  my  words,  it  will  all  come  true  to 
the  letter  through  your  indiscretion." 
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Castleton  paused  so  that  his  warning 
might  sink  home  with  due  weight. 

"  Oh !  don't,  Ray !  I  a  murderer, "  with 
a  shudder  of  horror,  "I  the  cause  of  your 
death!  You  know  I  would  kill  myself 
rather. " 

*  There  need  be  no  killing  in  the  case, 
my  dear,"  with  no  pity  for  her  poor  little 
plea  of  devotion.  "  It  all  rests  with  you. 
But  no  doubt  you  wonder  why  Mr.  Venn 
is  not  confined.  It  cannot  be  done,  unfortun- 
ately, the  law  does  not  hold  him  mad  enough 
for  that.  There  are  thousands  of  people  at 
large  who  are  perfectly  sane  unless  on  one 
point — you  know  what  his  is;  and  he  has 
done  no  harm  in  that  way  yet.  Even  if  I 
had  the  power  to  shut  him  up  I  should  not 
in  all  probability  use  it.  I  have  a  secret, 
Amy,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  tell  you; 
but  as  you  do  not  seem  to  trust  me  as  you 
ought  I  shall  do  so,  for  you  are  my  wife 
now.  Betray  it  at  the  risk  I  mentioned ! 
Mr.  Venn  and  I  have  been  acquainted  all 
our  lives.  But  you  do  not  know  how  the 
acquaintance  began." 

Amy  shook  her  head. 
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"  My  poor  father  died  when  I  was  a  boy 
and  by  his  will  left  Mr.  Venn  as  trustee — or 
manager,  you  understand  that  word  better— 
of  all  the  money  he  possessed.  Now  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Venn 
made  away  with  a  large  portion  of  what 
was  mine,  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use. " 

u  How  horrible !  To  have  to  live  with 
a  madman,  a  would-be  murderer  and  a 
thief!  Why  don't  you  have  him  put  in 
prison,  Ray?  " 

"For  want  of  proof  which  would  satisfy 
the  lawyers.  I  need  not  tell  you  I  have 
ample  proof  to  satisfy  myself,  but  not  enough 
to  hold  good  in  a  court  of  law.  Lunatics 
are  most  generously  provided  for  by  your 
English  government.  If  they  commit  even 
the  crime  of  murder  they  are  not  hanged 
like  ordinary  mortals  but  are  presented  with 
every  comfort  as  long  as  they  live.  So  you 
see  I  could  not  have  Mr.  Venn  really  pun- 
ished if  I  wanted  to  do  so,  and  was  will- 
ing to  risk  the  chance  of  his  murdering  me 
in  revenge."  Castleton  looked  impressively 
at  his  deluded  listener  and  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  expression  of  horror- 
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stricken  credulity  on  the  little  upturned 
face.  "I  did  not  intend  to  tell  you  any- 
thing of  this  disgraceful  conduct  of  my 
father's  trusted  friend ;  for  it  seems  a  slight 
on  the  poor  old  man's  memory  to  breathe 
a  word  of  how  sadly  his  judgment  was  at 
fault  in  choosing  such  an  unworthy  person 
to  look  after  his  son's  interests,"  with  well 
simulated  emotion.  "After  all  these  years 
it  goes  against  me  to  talk  of  it  even  to  my 
wife.  But,  Amy,  you  would  not  trust  me 
without  this  explanation  of  what  you  seemed 
to  imagine  was  gross  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  your  husband  against  Mr.  Venn," 
reproachfully.  "  Now  you  can  see  that  it 
is  only  just  and  right  of  me  to  get  back 
my  own,"  for  his  inordinate  love  of  appro- 
bation made  him  anxious  to  stand  well  in 
the  eyes  of  the  girl  he  was  duping,  though 
his  vanity  and  the  low  esteem  in  which  he 
held  women  told  him  that  her  co-operation 
was  assured  in  any  case  through  his  personal 
attractions  controlling  her  love,  which  invol- 
untarily clung  to  the  object  of  a  lost  illu- 
sion. "  And  the  only  way  I  have  of  recover- 
ing even  a  portion  of  my  stolen  money 
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is   through   the   kindness   and    discretion   of 
my  wife." 

*  It  may  not  be  dishonest,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly deceitful,"  said  Amy  slowly,  as  if 
trying  to  convince  herself  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  underhand.  *  However, 
I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  with  a  sigh, 
as  she  made  up  her  mind  once  and  for 
ever.  "  You  need  not  have  gone  into  any 
explanation,  Ray.  I  believe  I  would  have 
done  this  for  you  without  one.  But  I  am 
glad  you  did  all  the  same,  for  it  clears  up 
many  things  that  seemed  strange  before. 
Only  it  shows  me  how  much  wickedness 
there  is  in  the  world  which  I  never  sus- 
pected. I  used  to  go  about  laughing  and 
singing  all  day  long  before  I  met  you,  never 
dreaming  of  anything  beyond  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment.  To-day  is  different.  I  can 
scarcely  take  it  in  yet,"  she  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  head  as  if  in  pain.  "  But  you 
may  trust  me  to  do  my  best  to  help  you. 
I  shall  try  to  be  useful  to  you."  How  she 
longed  to  whisper  soft,  caressing  reassurances 
to  him  as  a  loving  wife  should  do  in  her 
husband's  trouble,  but  she  was  afraid  to  venture. 
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u  That's  right,  little  woman!"  replied 
Castleton,  with  a  look  and  a  smile  he  had 
rarely  bestowed  upon  her  even  before  their 
marriage. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  be  sure  you  really  loved 
me ! "  as  the  words  "  little  woman  "  appealed 
to  her  sweetest  memories.  "  But  no ;  I  am 
too  weak  and  insignificant  to  have  kept  the 
love  of  such  a  man  as  you  are,"  with  a  sad 
humility  that  would  have  sounded  strange  in 
the  bright  laughing  child  of  six  months  ago. 
"  You  should  never  have  married  me,  Ray. " 

"Since  we  are  married  let  us  make  the 
best  of  it,"  in  a  very  bored  tone.  "You 
will  not  believe  me  when  I  say  I  love  you, 
and  you  are  vexed  when  I  do  not.  In 
future  I  shall  keep  my  opinions  to  myself, 
Amy." 

*  You  have  done  so  since  we  were  mar- 
ried until  to-day,  and  somehow  I  was  better 
satisfied  then, "  she  said  dreamily.  u  But  I 
shall  not  bore  you  any  more  with  ''senti- 
ment' as  you  call  it,"  rousing  herself. 
"  Now  I  am  going  into  the  house.  Mr.  Venn 
said  something  before  luncheon  about  an  old 
Japanese  manuscript  that  wanted  mending 
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when  he  had  the  time.  I  shall  offer  to  do 
it  for  him  after  a  while,  so  that  he  may  have 
no  suspicion  of  what  you  and  I  have  been 
talking  about.  Don't  be  afraid,  I  do  not 
intend  to  look  glum  and  dismal  before  him," 
and  Amy  gave  Castleton  a  smile  in  the  old 
way  in  token  of  her  ability  to  enact  what 
he  desired  though  she  might  not  feel  it. 

He  looked  after  her  with  a  sort  of  lazy 
admiration. 

"  Poor  little  fool !  She  thinks  she  may 
be  able  to  get  back  to  my  good  books  in 
time  !"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  deliber- 
ately lit  a  cigar  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  it 
under  a  clump  of  peach  trees.  "  How  I 
gulled  her!  But  she'll  gull  the  old  one, 
never  fear,  and  that's  all  1  want.  He'll 
have  such  a  precious  poor  opinion  of  her 
by  and  by  when  she's  fleeced  him  a  bit  that 
he'll  think  it  small  pity  to  leave  her  to  my 
tender  mercies.  Then  I  can  get  rid  of 
her  like  a  shot.  Just  now  it  would  be 
decidedly  dangerous  to  have  even  a  cross 
word  with  her  if  he  came  to  hear  it.  But 
how,  in  the  name  of  prunes  and  prisms, 
am  I  to  endure  life  in  the  meantime?  The 
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very  thought  of  it  turns  me  sick!  Break- 
fast, lunch,  and  dinner  en  famille  with  Venn, 
unless  I  can  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
my  absence,  and  strict  injunctions  to  be 
home  at  twelve  except  under  special  per- 
mission to  stay  out  later.  What  an  exis- 
tence! It  will  drive  me  stark  raving  mad 
in  a  week.  If  there  was  only  old  Venn  to 
polish  off!"  taking  the  spent  cigar  from 
between  his  lips  and  grinding  it  to  powder 
under  his  heel.  u  But  Wyncoll,  damn  him !  " 
his  hands  clutched  the  air  with  savage  if 
ineffectual  strength.  "Stay! — If  I  could  only 
endure  this  life  for  a  little  bit  I  might  be 
able  to  buy  Wyncoll  off  with  some  of  old 
Venn's  money  obtained  through  Amy.  Then 
get  up  a  divorce  suit  perhaps — Venn  and 
Amy.  Nothing  would  be  easier  if  Wyncoll 
could  only  have  it  made  worth  his  while  to 
witness,  and  then  help  me  give  the  old  fel- 
low a  good  fright  before  he  could  have  time 
to  attack  me.  Heart  disease,  ha!  That 
would  be  getting  rid  of  him  with  a  ven- 
geance. Wyncoll ;  not  so  easy !  But  what  a 
fool  I  am  to  be  hatching  such  humbug!" 
with  an  inward  anathema  on  the  meander- 
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ings  of  his  fertile  brain.  u  Amy's  the  only- 
ally  I  have  at  present  or  am  likely  to  have; 
and  though  she's  not  at  all  liable  to  desert 
me,  poor  little  beggar,  I  must  keep  her  in 
good  humour  or  she'll  overstretch  the  cheer- 
fulness and  so  rouse  old  Venn's  suspicions. 
To  think  that  I  should  be  reduced  to  pay- 
ing court  to  a  girl  like  her  to  save  my 
skin!"  Castleton  ground  his  teeth  in  impo- 
tent fury  and  with  the  keenest  self-pity 
brooded  over  the  hardness  of  his  lot. 

But  no  pity  for  the  child-wife  whose 
youth  and  brightness  he  had  destroyed 
crossed  his  mind.  To  her,  and  not  to  himself 
did  he  attribute  all  the  evils  that  had  be- 
fallen him,  and  the  innocent  means  of  his 
punishment  met  with  more  contempt  and  no 
less  hatred  than  the  ones  who  had  compelled 
him  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  falseness. 

Amy's  caressing  ways,  which  were  part 
of  her  nature,  met  with  so  little  response 
from  the  husband  who  dared  not  openly 
give  vent  to  his  disgust  at  them  that  she 
shrank  into  herself  and  forbore  from  express- 
ing her  feelings  as  she  had  always  been 
wont  to  do.  Even  the  little  attentions 
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which  she  was  always  showering  upon  him 
with  dog-like  faithfulness  and  humility— 
pitiful  marks  of  devotion  from  an  erstwhile 
childishly  wilful  coquette — were  not  thanked 
except  conventionally  in  Mr.  Venn's  presence. 
The  only  course  which  now  seemed  open 
to  Amy  was  that  of  being  as  useful  to  her 
husband  in  the  way  he  desired  as  was 
possible.  If  she  were  successful  it  might 
help  to  regain  some  small  crumb  of  the  love 
which  she  still  believed  had  once  been  hers 
in  some  measure.  She  must  stake  every 
energy  on  the  chance  of  winning  so  great 
a  prize. 


CHAPTER  LQ. 

THE  excitement  caused  by  Amy's  marriage 
in  the  family  circle  at  Hong  Kong  had  died 
a  natural  death.  But  the  event  itself  had 
left  traces  which  would  never  be  wholly 
eradicated.  The  Castietons  had  been  living 
in  the  house  next  door  for  over  a  week 
when  Mrs.  Tredennick.  whose  impatience 
to  tell  the  news  could  contain  itself  no 
longer,  had  blurted  out  the  truth  to  her 
husband  in  her  own  sledge-hammer  manner, 
on  a  certain  afternoon  when,  in  her  judg- 
ment, he  was  well  enough  to  be  up  and 
about. 

This  was  what  the  doctors  had  been  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  They  had  laid  Mrs.  Tre- 
dennick and  Kathleen  under  strict  injunc- 
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tions  to  keep  all  knowledge  of  Amy's  esca- 
pade from  the  invalid  until  he  was  well  on 
the  way  to  recovery.  But  his  wife,  who 
never  believed  much  in  the  illness  of  any- 
one unless  herself,  formed  her  own  estimate 
of  his  fitness  for  the  surprise;  and  the 
natural  consequence — a  bad  relapse — was  the 
immediate  result. 

One  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  under 
Major  Tredennick's  armour  of  self-restraint— 
that  of  family  pride — had  been  cruelly,  and  it 
almost  seemed  mortally  pierced.  In  a  hard, 
cold  voice  that  trembled  with  weakness  he 
refused  to  ever  see  his  daughter  again. 

"  The  men  of  my  race  have  often  been 
bad  and  lawless,  but  no  one  could  ever  say 
one  word  against  a  woman  of  them  until 
now,"  was  all  the  answer  he  gave  to  his 
wife's  imperious  demand  that  he  should  see 
Amy  at  once.  And  when  Kathleen,  who 
had  gone  into  the  next  room  to  prepare 
him  a  cooling  drink,  returned  in  affright  at 
the  unwonted  intrusion  of  her  stepmother 
in  her  absence,  he  only  repeated  the  same 
words  with  an  agonized  look  of  entreaty  as 
if  to  beg  her  for  a  contradiction  of  the 
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statements  he  had  been  so  rudely  greeted 
with.  Kathleen  smoothed  over  Amy's  indis- 
cretion as  best  she  could,  for  the  murder 
was  out.  But  her  father  only  replied  bit- 
terly, u  No  matter  how  you  may  try  to 
excuse  her,  she  has  disgraced  my  family  by 
this  clandestine  marriage.  I  will  never  see 
her  again."  Then  the  poor  weak  frame 
gave  way  under  the  crushing  blow,  and 
Major  Tredennick  lost  all  thought  of  his 
daughter's  disgrace  in  unconsciousness. 

The  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances was  to  get  Amy  out  of  the  place 
as  soon  as  possible,  for,  in  all  probability, 
Mrs.  Tredennick  would  still  further  endanger 
her  husband's  life  by  another  abortive  attempt 
at  reconciliation.  Kathleen  and  Mr.  Venn 
put  their  heads  together,  (for  the  latter  had 
now  constituted  himself  quite  a  friend  in 
need);  and  the  result  was  that  he  and  the 
Castletons  packed  up  their  traps  and  set  off 
for  Japan  before  Major  Tredennick  was 
well  enough,  even  in  her  eyes,  to  endure  a 
repetition  of  his  wife's  demands. 

Ray  Clifford  was  some  months  settled  in 
England  before  the  invalid  was  so  far  re- 
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covered  as  to  be  able  to  sit  in  an  easy 
chair  with  Kathleen's  hand  in  his,  and  listen 
to  her  reasons  why  she  would  never  leave 
him.  True,  she  had  often  appeased  him  with 
such  assurances  in  his  weaker  moments,  and 
in  answer  to  his  delirious  pleading  had 
calmed  him  with  the  words,  "  Don't  worry-, 
dear,  I  shall  stay  with  you  always  now." 
His  one  dread  was  to  lose  her,  and  Kath- 
leen felt,  from  his  incoherent  mutterings, 
that  she  and  not  Amy  had  most  to  do  with 
his  illness,  for  she  was  the  first  cause  of  it. 
Murmurings  of  Ray  often  caught  her  ear; 
Ray,  always  good  and  noble,  and  in  every 
way  as  worthy  of  her  choice  as  a  man  could 
well  be ;  but  still  a  robber,  taking  his  heart's 
best  treasure  from  him.  And  the  note  of 
resignation  through  it  all,  the  earnest  striv- 
ing to  bear  it  cheerfully  because  it  was 
"  for  their  happiness  "  which  laid  her  father's 
heart  bare  before  her,  often  brought  the  tears 
to  Kathleen's  eyes  when  she  had  steeled 
herself  against  any  exhibition  of  feeling  at 
the  mention  of  her  lost  happiness.  She  was 
all  in  all  to  her  father,  and  that  helped  her 
to  bear  the  trouble  more  than  anything  else 
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could  have  done,  while  the  assurance  that 
he  needed  her  tended  to  fill  up  the  gap  in 
her  life  a  little,  by  showing  that  her  sphere 
of  usefulness  to  others  was  not  diminished. 

After  all,  many  people  had  worse  to  bear 
than  she  had,  and  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Her  father,  for  instance,  as  she  knew 
now  by  his  delirious  ravings,  even  more 
than  by  the  brief  acknowledgment  he  had  made 
to  her  on  that  memorable  day  when  he  had  first 
asked  her  about  Ray  Clifford.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  reason,  poor  Mrs.  Tredennick  kept 
out  of  the  sick  room.  If  so,  Kathleen  could 
not  blame  her,  and  she  pitied  the  unloved 
second  wife  from  her  heart.  How  glad  she 
was  that  her  stepmother  was  out  of  hearing 
when  her  father  began  to  dream  over  his 
early  life.  Once  he  imagined  his  daughter 
was  his  long-lost  darling,  the  mother  she 
had  never  known. 

"  Katie !  "  he  said,  stretching  out  a  feeble 
hand  towards  her,  while  his  face  lit  up  with 
ineffable  light,  "  You  have  come  for  me  at 
last.  0  love !  it  has  been  so  weary  waiting. " 

u  Yes,  dear,  yes.  But  you  must  make 
haste  and  get  well, "  said  Kathleen  soothingly. 
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u  Well ! "  he  repeated  vaguely.  "  Of  course 
1  shall  be  well  now  that  you  have  come. 
What's  the  matter  with  me,  Katie?  I  can't 
rise,"  making  an  ineffectual  effort  to  get 
up.  "  It  must  be  that  I  have  grown  old 
and  feeble  waiting  for  you,  darling.  But 
you  are  just  the  same  as  when  I  lost  you. 
Come  closer,  dear,  and  kiss  me  as  you  used 
to  do."  And  then  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
weak  content  with  his  daughter's  cheek  rest- 
ing against  his  own  where  the  poor  feeble 
hand  had  guided  it. 

How  thankful  he  was  that  Kathleen  had 
been  his  nurse,  was  never  known  to  its  full 
extent  by  anyone  but  himself.  And  when 
on  his  recovery  she  told  him  in  a  few 
simple  words  that  Ray  Clifford  and  she  had 
decided  not  to  be  married  now,  without 
giving  any  particulars  of  the  cause  of  the 
estrangement,  he  asked  for  no  explanation, 
but  said  he  was  glad  she  was  waiting  a 
little  for  his  own  sake  if  it  did  not  interfere 
with  her  happiness.  When  Kathleen  declared 
she  would  stay  with  him  as  long  as  he 
lived  he  smiled  feebly  in  protest.  And  then 
the  girl  announced  her  intention  never  to 
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marry,  and  added  that  Ray,  who  was  quite 
satisfied  with  her  decision,  had  gone  to 
England.  Major  Tredennick  made  no  remark 
and  asked  for  no  confidences.  But  the  next 
day  he  applied  to  be  invalided  home,  which, 
from  the  state  of  his  health,  was  easily 
granted,  and  he  determined  to  start  as  soon 
as  ever  the  doctors  would  allow  him  to 
travel. 

Kathleen  was  more  than  glad  that  her 
father  asked  her  no  awkward  questions  about 
Ray  Clifford,  for  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  speak  out  all  the  truth  without 
mentioning  Amy ;  and  that  she  was  determined 
to  avoid  at  all  hazards.  Not  one  word  which 
could  be  construed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
little  sister  who  was  so  dear  to  her  should 
ever  pass  her  lips. 

It  was  this  resolve  in  the  past  which  had 
cost  her  so  dearly.  When  she  found  out, 
more  from  reading  between  the  lines,  than 
from  any  words  of  Amy's,  how  she  had  been 
the  innocent  bearer  of  the  *  joke  "  which  had 
had  so  grim  an  ending  her  one  thought  was 
to  spare  the  young  wife  all  knowledge  of 
her  husband's  perfidy.  Amy's  devotion  was 
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so  touching  in  its  proud  humility  and  her 
belief  in  Castleton  so  assured,  that  not  for 
worlds  would  Kathleen  have  breathed  a  doubt 
to  disturb  her  trust.  If  the  awakening  must 
come  she  would  have  no  hand  in  it — the 
illusion  must  be  sweet  for  the  time  it  lasted. 
So  it  was  that  when  Amy,  after  grasping 
to  a  small  extent  the  consequences,  though 
she  was  far  from  suspecting  Castleton  of 
any  duplicity,  insisted  on  writing  to  Ray 
Clifford  and  explaining  how  the  mistake 
had  been  occasioned,  Kathleen  peremptorily 
refused  to  allow  her  to  do  so;  adding  that 
Ray  would  not  be  pleased  with  her  inter- 
ference, and  that  she  herself  intended  to 
write  to  him  by  the  next  mail.  So  Amy  with 
her  old  dependence  on  Kathleen's  judgment 
gave  in,  perfectly  satisfied  that  everything 
would  come  right  again,  and  then,  in  her 
happy-go-lucky  fashion,  straightway  forgot  it 
all  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  good 
fortune.  It  was  only  by  chance  that  Tom 
Tomlynes  got  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  and 
he  was  the  only  medium  through  whom  Ray 
afterwards  learnt  anything  of  the  reason  why 
Kathleen  had  been  so  easily  deceived.  She 
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blamed  herself  alone  for  the  mistake,  and 
wrote  so  with  all  humility.  But  the  fact 
that  Amy  was  Mrs.  Bay  Castleton  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  Clifford  that  the  girl 
whom  he  believed  at  least  on  the  way  to 
an  engagement  with  another  man  still  cared 
for  him,  when  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plot 
which  had  separated  them.  For  Kathleen 
was  well  aware  that  if  Ray  suspected  any 
foul  play  he  would  sift  the  matter  to  the 
bottom — and  how  then  could  Amy  avoid 
finding  out  something  of  her  husband's 
villainy. 

As  it  was,  Kathleen  had  an  earnest  talk 
with  her  brother-in-law,  which  did  not 
at  all  raise  him  in  her  estimation.  He  had 
not  altered  in  his  feelings  towards  her,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  her  so.  When  Kath- 
leen, with  disgust  in  her  heart  and  pleading 
on  her  lips,  begged  him  to  remember  his 
sacred  marriage  vows,  he  told  her,  in  the 
plainest  of  plain  language,  that  he  had  been 
"  in  a  devil  of  a  hole  "  and  had  married  Amy 
as  the  only  way  out  of  it.  He  seemed 
dead  to  all  gentlemanly  feeling  even  towards 
the  helpless  little  wife  depending  on  him  for 
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all  her  happiness,  when  once  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  girl  he  still  professed  to 
care  for.  And  when  Kathleen,  as  a  last 
resource,  implored  him  to  be  good  to  her 
sister  if  only  for  the  love  he  said  he  bore 
herself,  he  declared  that  u  old  Venn "  would 
u  see  to  that  right  enough  " ;  but  if  ever  it 
happened  that  Amy  got  sick  of  him  (Castle- 
ton)  and  went  home,  why  then  he  should 
feel  perfectly  justified  in  living  somewhere 
near  Kathleen,  and  would  expect  a  more 
cordial  reception  than  she  at  present  ac- 
corded. He  also  coolly  informed  her  that 
he  had  staked  high  to  win  her  but  had  lost 
through  his  evil  genius  Mr.  Venn,  that  he 
knew  he  could  trust  to  her  generosity  to 
keep  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  girl  he 
had  the  bad  fortune  to  call  his  wife.  So 
Kathleen,  comprehending  the  extent  of  his 
baseness,  still  had  not  the  heart  to  undeceive 
Amy.  She  feared  the  result  for  the  frail 
nature  which  would  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  once  its  idol  was  shattered.  And 
she  forbore  to  mention  a  word  to  anyone, 
even  Mr.  Venn,  for  it  could  do  no  good 
now,  and  might  occasion  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
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The  Castletons  had  been  settled  in  Japan 
many  months  before  Major  Tredennick  was 
considered  well  enough  to  undertake  the 
voyage  to  England.  The  long  attack  of 
fever  had  so  undermined  his  constitution 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  he  would 
ever  be  able  to  return  to  the  East  on  active 
service.  Mrs.  Tredennick's  tongue  wagged 
even  more  freely  than  usual  in  these  days,  and 
it  was  as  much  as  Kathleen  could  do  to  keep 
peace  between  her  father  and  stepmother  on 
the  few  occasions  which  the  latter  could  spare 
from  her  numerous  farewell  calls,  and 
ravages  to  the  shop  of  Lock  Hing,  et  cetera, 
in  search  of  curios  of  every  description,  to 
bring  home,  in  case  she  should  never  have 
the  chance  of  setting  foot  in  Hong-Kong  again. 

Amy's  letters  to  her  mother  had  been 
getting  less  and  less  frequent  for  some  time 
previously,  and  had  then  stopped  altogether. 
Kathleen  had  still  an  occasional  line  or  two ; 
but  she  noted  with  increasing  pain  how  that 
every  succeeding  mail  there  was  less  mention 
of  Castleton,  until  by  and  by  his  name  was 
left  out  altogether,  and  Amy's  correspondence 
consisted  merely  of  references  to  her  house, 
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garden,  and  such  things,  the  weather,  with 
not  a  word  on  any  happiness  of  her  own 
beyond  shopping.  Kathleen  thought  it  strange 
she  did  not  mention  Mr.  Venn  either  in  any 
of  her  late  letters,  particularly  as  he  had  not 
written  to  her  for  some  weeks  past.  She  was 
anxiously  expecting  to  hear  from  Amy  by 
the  mail  just  signalled,  for  the  interval  had 
been  longer  than  usual  this  time,  when  the 
boy  entered  the  verandah  in  which  she  was 
sitting  with  her  father,  and  displayed  to  her 
astonished  eyes  Mr.  Venn's  card. 

"  Go  and  see  him  at  once,  my  dear, "  said 
Major  Tredennick,  in  answer  to  her  look  of 
inquiry.  "  You  can  tell  me  his  news  after- 
wards if  you  like.  I  shall  be  quite  comfort- 
able with  this  book  in  your  absence,  "  a 
deliberate  prevarication,  for  the  broken  down 
invalid  could  not  bear  her  out  of  his  sight, 
and  was  anything  but  comfortable  in  the 
thought  that  this  unexpected  visit  was  con- 
nected with  unpleasant  tidings  of  his  younger 
daughter,  who,  even  though  her  indiscretion 
had  put  an  impassable  barrier  between  them, 
was  still  his  child. 

"  I   have  just  been   thinking  of  you,  Mr. 
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Venn,"  said  Kathleen.  "  But  I  imagined  you 
were  in  Japan  with  Amy." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Castleton  has  not  mentioned 
that  I  have  been  in  America  lately,  and  only 
returned  to  make  final  arrangements  for  her 
before  coming  here." 

"  No.  Amy  has  not  mentioned  you  in  her 
letters  for  a  long  time,  which  I  certainly 
wondered  at.  But  I  have  not  heard  from 
her  for  over  a  fortnight.  Tell  me  all  about 
her,  Mr.  Venn  ;  I  am  so  anxious.  Is  she 
well?" 

"  Fairly  well  in  body,  poor  thing, "  he  replied 
grimly.  "But  the  fact  is,  Miss  Tredennick, 
I  have  an  unpleasant  surprise  for  you." 

"  It  has  come  then  ?  "  with  a  little  gasp. 
"  She  is  leaving  him  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Try  not  to  worry  about  her.  This 
is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  your 
sister  now — that  is,  the  best  but  one  thing!  I 
thought  it  would  have  come  long  ago.  They 
have  been  married  nearly  a  year  now. " 

"  I  know, "  with  a  sharp  catching  of  the 
breath.  "  And  she  is  coming  home  now,  poor 
darling.  I  must  prepare  father  for  this,  Mr. 
Venn,"  in  apprehension. 
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"  You  need  not.  Mrs.  Castleton  has  taken 
my  advice,  and  has  started  for  Ireland,  via 
America,  in  charge  of  a  lady  friend  of  mine 
in  whom  I  place  the  greatest  confidence. 
You  must  not  be  anxious,  she  will  be  well 
looked  after.  A  nice  little  Japanese  mousmie 
who  has  been  with  your  sister  since  she  was 
married  accompanies  the  ladies  as  far  as 
Queenstown,  so  they  will  have  an  honest  and 
faithful  little  maid  to  attend  to  their  wants 
on  the  voyage."  Mr.  Venn  did  not  add  that 
it  was  he  who  had  provided  them  with  this 
last  luxury. 

"  So  Amy  is  going  to  Allough,  *  surprised. 
"Yet  perhaps  it  was  better  she  should  not 
come  here  as  things  are  at  present.  But  it 
seems  so  hard  for  her  to  have  to  go  home 
by  one  route  while  we  are  returning  to 
England  very  shortly  by  another.  How  I 
wish  we  could  have  travelled  together.  The 
poor  wee  soul  must  be  having  a  lonely  voy- 
age without  one  of  her  own  people  to  cheer 
her  up  a  little." 

"  Believe  me,  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Besides 
Mrs.  Castleton  had  no  wish  to  return  to 
Ireland  via  Brindisi,  and  is  much  more  com- 
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fortable  in  her  mind  than  if  she  were  tra- 
velling with  your  all.  It  takes  time  to  get 
over  one's  trouble;  but  some  natures  forget 
it  much  sooner  than  others,  though  it  may 
wrench  them  sorely  for  awhile.  New 
sights,  new  faces  and  new  companionships 
help  to  lighten  their  sorrow ;  and  if  there  is 
anyone  in  the  world  who  is  new  and  fresh 
to  your  sister,  and  can  cheer  her  too,  it  is  Mrs. 
Fleming.  She  is  lively  and  even  frivolous 
on  occasion,  but  honest-hearted,  wise  and 
sympathetic  through  it  all." 

"  Oh,  this  was  good  of  you ! "  with  a  grate- 
ful look  which  thrilled  him  through  and 
through.  "  But  then  you  have  been  nothing 
else  but  good  to  us  all  since  the  first  time 
we  met." 

"  And  you, "  he  replied  in  a  strange  husky 
voice,  "  have  made  me  happier  than  I  ever 
was  in  my  life  before — happier  and  more 
miserable.  I  was  never  a  man  to  make 
friends,"  he  went  on  hastily,  fearing  to 
embarrass  her,  "  and  my  infirmity  has  ren- 
dered me  still  more  of  a  recluse  of  late 
years.  But  when  once  I  make  a  friendship 
I  hold  it  to  the  last,  and  I  have  never  been 
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disappointed  in  my  estimate — except  once. 
But  I  am  wandering.  Is  there  anything 
you  would  care  to  hear  further  about  Mrs. 
Castleton?" 

"  You  always  called  her  '  Amy '  until 
to-day,  Mr.  Venn,"  having  noticed  the  dif- 
ference several  times.  u  Did  she  send  no 
messages  to  us?" 

u  So  I  did  to  you.  But,  you  see,  she  is 
getting  more  matronly  now;  and  married 
ladies  like  to  be  given  their  full  title," 
evasively.  "  She  sent  no  message,  but  pro- 
mised me  faithfully  to  write  to  you,"  speak- 
ing the  truth  with  reluctance.  u  Why  she 
failed  to  do  so  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
fact  that  you  were  going  to  England  so 
soon.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  send  a 
message  by  me  when  she  would  be  able 
to  communicate  verbally  with  you  so  soon." 

"So  soon! — not  for  months.  It  is  not 
like  Amy  to  wait  for  anything,  and  this 
above  all  things  surprises  me.  Did  she  not 
even  send  her  love?" 

"  Well,  no.  She  would  hardly  have  com- 
missioned me  with  any  message,  that's  the 
truth.  You  know,  there  was  a  certain 
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restraint  in  her  manner  towards  me.  She 
did  not  look  on  me  as  a  friend,  Miss  Tre- 
dennick,"  reluctantly. 

u  But  you  had  become  such  capital  friends 
latterly.  You  told  me  in  some  of  your  let- 
ters how  kind  and  attentive  Amy  was  to 
you  then,  and  how  much  relieved  you  were 
that  she  seemed  to  have  got  over  all  her 
dislike  and  dread  of  you." 

u  That  was  quite  true  as  I  thought.    But 
since    then    Mrs.    Castleton    and    I    have— 
ahem! — had  a  few  little  differences  of  opin- 
ion." 

"  I  am  sorry.  What  were  they  about, 
Mr.  Venn?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  Miss  Tredennick,  I  had 
reason  to  pull  her  up  a  little  about  house- 
hold management,  which  she — naturally  I 
suppose — resented.  She  was  very  inex- 
perienced, and  ah ! — just  a  trifle  extravagant," 
very  reluctantly,  finding  he  must  tell  some- 
thing or  else  leave  her  to  imagine  still  worse. 
"  She  is  so  young,  poor  little  girl,  and  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  her  own  way  at 
home,  so  no  doubt  it  came  rather  hard  on  her. 
And  there  are  so  many  temptations  to  lay 
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out  money  on  pretty  things  in  Japan.  But 
Castleton  is  not  over  rich,  you  know." 

"  Poor  little  Amy !  She  was  never  meant 
to  be  a  poor  man's  wife,  I  am  afraid.  Mr. 
Castleton  was  not  at  all  well  off  you  told 
me  once." 

"  Not  wealthy  certainly.  But  still  they 
had  more  than  sufficient  to  live  very  com- 
fortably on  in  a  quiet  way.  Your  sister 
wanted  for  nothing  material  when  I  was 
there."  Not  a  word  of  how  he  had  been 
systematically  robbed  by  Amy.  "Now  she 
has  an  income  from  the  house  which  is 
guaranteed  by  a  careful  tenant  for  five  years ; 
but  in  the  meantime  your  sister  has  the 
option  of  turning  him  out — if  she  returns 
to  live  in  the  house  herself  that  is."  Mr. 
Venn  did  not  mention  that  he  was  the  careful 
tenant  who  was  paying  rent  for  his  own 
gift  to  Amy  all  the  while  that  a  caretaker 
and  his  wife  were  the  only  residents  there. 
"  So  you  see  she  is  not  dependent  on  any 
trifle  her  husband  might  send  her  now  and 
then.  This  is  fast  bound  on  herself,  and 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can  touch  it." 

u  You  are  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Venn,  * 
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said  Kathleen  smiling,  though  her  eyes  were 
moist.  "  But  Mr.  Castleton  is  not  poorly 
off  through  being  deprived  of  the  amount 
of  Amy's  settlement  I  hope?" 

a  Nonsense,  nonsense,  *  brusquely.  *  No 
fear  of  his  ever  being  in  destitution.  Trust 
him  to  look  after  himself. " 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  It  seems  humiliating 
that  Amy  is  bounden  to  him  for  anything: 
but  of  course  it  is  quite  right  for  a  wife 
to  be  supported  by  her  husband.  She  would 
find  it  even  harder  to  be  dependent  on  father 
now  after  what  has  passed;  or  on  strangers, 
for  her  livelihood." 

"  Certainly, "  with  a  gleam  of  sagacious 
wisdom  in  his  owl-like  eyes.  "  It  is  infinitely 
better  as  it  is." 

"  Is  Amy  very  much  changed,  Mr.  Venn?  " 

*  Naturally.  She  has  had  more  than  enough 
to  alter  her." 

"  Poor  child, "  in  deepest  pity.  "  How 
glad  she  will  be  to  know  that  she  has  her 
own  people — that  is,  she  has  me — to  prevent 
her  from  feeling  so  altogether  alone  in  the 
world  by  and  by." 

Mr.  Venn  grunted.     It  was  very  rude  of 

VOL.   III.  6 
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him,  and  quite  unparalleled  in  his  existence ; 
but  in  this  case  it  was  the  only  note  he 
could  call  into  requisition  to  prevent  him 
expressing  his  feelings  on  a  certain  point. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  sympathetic 
person  by  nature,"  he  said,  gently,  after  a 
pause.  "  But  you  will  see  your  sister  before 
very  long,  and  be  able  to  help  her  by  your 
own  example  to  become  brave,  strong,  and 
honest  better  than  anyone  else  could  do." 

Kathleen  flushed  up  warmly.  Mr.  Venn's 
words  were  strangely  chosen  in  connection 
with  helping  Amy  to  bear  her  trouble;  but 
she  could  scarcely  ask  him  to  explain  them 
without  seeming  conceited.  So,  after  the 
smiling  rejoinder,  "You  greatly  over-estimate 
me,  Mr.  Venn !  "  she  changed  the  subject. 

u  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Castleton  ? " 
she  asked  somewhat  nervously. 

"  He  is  not  likely  to  trouble  your  sister 
again, "  in  reply  to  her  doubt.  "  I  have  sent 
him  off  to  Australia  in  company  with  Wyn- 
coll,  who  will  not  let  him  far  out  of  his  sight. 
Besides,  he  does  not  know  where  his  wife 

intended  to  go ;  though,  as  for  that,  he  would 

i 

not   be   apt  to  follow  her  if  he  did.     I  did 
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think  of  sending  him  to  America;  but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  too  near  England. " 
"I  have  often  wondered  why  you  have 
such  a  power  over  Mr.  Castleton,"  with 
pardonable  curiosity.  *  He,  who  fears  neither 
God  nor  man,  always  obeys  your  directions 
to  the  letter." 

*Ah — h,"   with  a  long  drawn  intonation, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  it  is  a  long  story.  * 
"  Stop,  Mr.  Venn !  Do  not  tell  me,  if  it  is 
anything  which  pains  you,"  with  quick  intui- 
tion.    ~  Pray  let  me  hear  nothing  about  it.  * 
"  I  have  always  intended  to  give  you  the 
reason,    Miss  Tredennick,   and  now   is   the 
most  fitting  time  that  could  be  chosen.     It 
is  you,  and  you  only,  whom  I  have  to  thank 
for  the  fact  that  I  am  not  now  a  murderer ! " 
"Oh!  Mr.  Venn,  was  it  so  bad  as  that?" 
in  horror-stricken  accents. 

"It  was,"  he  answered  grimly.  "I  have 
been  sorely  tempted — often  so.  Only  for  the 
solemn  promise  I  made  to  you  before  going 
to  Japan  that  I  would  never  raise  my  hand 
against  him,  he  could  not  have  repeated  his 
vil  e  insults  to  me. "  Mr.  Venn  literally  trembled 
with  suppressed  passion.  *  He  thought  nothing 
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would  prevent  me  from  putting  my  threat 
into  execution  if  once  he  attempted  to  molest 
his  wife,  and  so  he  was  careful  to  keep  on 
the  safe  side.  But  he  revenged  himself,  the 
coward,  by  insulting  the  memory  of  one  who 
should  have  been  sacred  to  him  as  that  of  a 
poor  deluded  woman  who  sacrificed  her  very 
soul  for  him,  knowing  that  1  could  not  prevent 
his  insults  because  I  would  not  expose  him  as 
long  as  he  was  faithful  in  the  letter  to  his  wife. " 

"  Amy  heard   nothing  of  this,  I  trust. " 

"  Not  a  word.  He  was  too  cunning  to 
show  her  his  worst  side — for  fear  of  my 
vengeance — and  was  content  to  let  her  severely 
alone  ;  unless  an  occasional  smile,  or  a  kiss 
when  he  was  in  extra  good  humour  could 
be  considered  attention.  Pah!  how  I  used 
to  loathe  those  exhibitions.  Forgive  me,  Miss 
Tredennick;"  as  she  winced  at  his  words, 
*  I  did  not  mean  to  pain  you.  But,  perhaps, 
after  I  have  finished,  you  will  understand 
that  circumstances  more  than  nature  have 
made  me  vindictive." 

Kathleen  gave  him  a  look  full  of  sympathy. 

"I  understand  your  feelings,"  she  said 
quietly. 
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"  You  cannot  fully,  until  you  have  heard 
the  reasons.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  story? 
Yes,  I  must, "  as  she  hesitated.  "  Let  me 
take  you  back  forty  years,  to  the  site  of  a 
now  noble  American  city,  which  has  sprung 
up  like  a  mushroom,  on  a  broad  sweeping 
plain  which  was  then  nothing  more  than  a 
dense  forest  just  begun  to  be  cleared  here 
and  there  by  its  sole  owner.  He  was  an 
Englishman  who  had  gone  abroad  with  the 
idea  of  working  hard  to  make  money  for  those 
dependent  on  him.  Before  many  years  he  so 
far  bettered  his  position  as  to  exchange  the 
two-roomed  log  hut  for  a  substantial  stone 
mansion,  and  to  go  to  England  on  purpose 
to  fetch  his  wife  and  young  son  and  daugh- 
ter to  the  home  he  now  considered  they 
could  share  in  comfort  with  him.  You  see, 
he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman— 
which  so  often  means,  to  do  nothing — and 
though  he  was  content  to  rough  it  for  years, 
it  would  not  have  done  for  a  lady  who  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  dress  her  own 
hair  or  put  on  her  boots  to  have  had  to 
dress  the  dinner  and  black  the  boots,— 
(That  is  if  they  ever  did  have  them  blacked 
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there!)  not  to  mention  milking  the  cows. 
With  this  couple  and  their  children  came 
another  couple  and  their  son,  and  the  two 
families  settled  down  comfortably  in  the  big 
stone  house  as  if  they  had  known  one 
another  all  their  lives.  Which  was  more  or 
less  a  fact.  For  the  gentlemen  had  been  at 
school  together  as  boys,  and  at  college  as 
young  men.  Their  friendship  had  evidently 
not  proved  'out  of  sight,  out  of  mind'  when 
they  came  together  again  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  offer  of  the  hard  worker 
to  provide  a  more  lucrative  and  healthy 
employment  for  his  hitherto  self-indulgent 
friend  than  that  of  entertaining  the  county 
on  his  fast  diminishing  capital  had  proved 
to  be.  But  I  am  wearying  you  with  these 
details,  Miss  Tredennick?"  with  a  question- 
ing ring  in  his  deep  voice. 

"You  are  interesting  me/  she  replied, 
and  her  look  conveyed  perfect  comprehen- 
sion. "  Pray  go  on. " 

"  Things  went  smoothly  for  some  years. 
The  working  man,  as  we  shall  call  him, 
took  in  his  friend,  first  as  apprentice  and 
then,  when  he  had  mastered  the  routine, 
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installed  him  as  managing  steward,  trusting 
everything  to  him  implicitly.  But  the  up- 
shot of  it  was  that  the  steward  got  the 
whip  hand  of  the  man  who  had  saved  him 
from  ruin.  It  was  the  old  story  of  biting 
the  hand  that  nourished.  The  plain,  honest, 
hard-worker,  who  had  been  taken  in  all  his 
life  by  that  charm  of  manner  which  seems 
so  different  from  plausible  deceit  when  it  is 
carried  off  by  extraordinary  personal  attrac- 
tiveness, found  to  his  cost  that  he  was 
completely  in  the  power  of  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer.  The  honest  man,  who  had 
judged  others  by  himself,  then  saw  that  he 
had  been  swindled  of  every  penny  he  pos- 
sessed by  the  bogus  building  society  in 
which  his  'friend'  had  used  his  name,  and 
was  glad  enough  to  mortgage  his  vast  pro- 
perty to  the  so-called  '  friend '  for  just  suf- 
ficient to  keep  his  family  in  comfort  a  few 
years,  until  he,  by  using  the  small  surplus 
to  advantage  elsewhere,  should  be  able  to 
redeem  it.  You  see,  he  still  trusted  the 
friend — though  they  were  both  presumably 
bitten  by  the  company — but  they  agreed  a 
second  fortune  could  be  more  easily  and 
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quickly  made  in  a  certain  new  State.  It 
never  struck  one  of  them  but,  that  in  case 
of  inability  to  pay  the  temporary  loan,  his 
friend  would,  as  promised,  reinstate  him  on 
some  part  of  the  property  at  least,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times.  It  was  this  which  induced 
him  to  make  over  the  land  for  such  a  trifle 
when  purchasers,  willing  to  give  ten  times 
the  amount,  could  be  had  by  the  score. 
But  it  is  hard  to  lose  anything  that  has 
become  part  of  oneself  through  the  labour 
of  half  a  life-time  bestowed  on  it.  This  man 
thought  it  was  quite  safe  for  him  in  the 
keeping  of  his  friend;  for  the  agreement  had 
been,  as  he  thought,  merely  a  form,  to 
satisfy  his  scruples  at  receiving  a  loan.  It 
was  not  until  he  came  back,  some  years  after, 
able  to  pay  back  all  but  a  fraction  of  the 
mortgage  now  due  that  he  was  undeceived. 
The  small  town  which  had  grown  up  on  the 
cleared  land  puzzled  him  a  good  deal  at 
first — it  was  not  like  coming  back  to  the  old 
place — but  he  very  soon  got  to  understand 
that  too.  The  building  society  had  done 
rather  better  this  time,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  director,  who  had  now  overcome 
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his  modesty,  and  used  his  own  name.  So 
the  property  changed  hands.  The  one  man's 
son  was  despatched  to  a  stock-broker's  office 
without  a  premium  to  earn  his  living,  while 
the  other  was  given  a  year's  holiday  by  his 
indulgent  father  and  sent  on  a  tour  round 
the  world  in  charge  of  his  tutor." 

Mr.  Venn  paused,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  musingly. 

"The  boys  were  you  and  Mr.  Castleton, 
and  the  two  men  were  your  parents,"  said 
Kathleen,  decidedly. 

u  They  were.  Now  you  can  see  what  an 
advantage  one  father  and  son  had  over  the 
other  in  external  qualifications.  Can  you 
blame  the  less  highly  favoured  ones  for 
having  been  deceived  by  appearances  which 
had  stood  the  test  of  years?  " 

"It  would  be  hard." 

"But  I  must  tell  you  another  story,  this 
time  almost  in  the  present  tense.  You  are 
aware  that  I  have  lately  been  in  America 
on  business.  This  business  had  nothing  to 
do  with  house  property,  or  even  shares; 
and  had  no  connection  with  your  sister's 
interests.  It  was  something  entirely  differ- 
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ent;  I  had  to  leave  her  much  against  my 
will.  I  went  in  fact  to  see  a  madwoman 
who  was  dying." 

"How  horrible!" 

"  It  was  horrible.  What  I  shall  never  for- 
get to  my  dying  day.  To  see  a  creature 
whom  I  had  known  and  loved  in  her  youth 
and  beauty ;  to  see  her  there — years  younger 
than  myself — with  the  remains  of  her  once 
dark  hair  cut  short,  and  as  white  as  snow ; 
to  see  her  with  her  poor  frenzied  fingers 
tearing  at  it  in  her  despair!  And  to  hear 
her.  0  God!  to  listen  to  her!  Wailing, 
beseeching,  imploring,  begging  for  mercy, 
with  the  tears  running  down  her  sunken 
cheeks  and  through  her  fleshless  fingers, 
and  the  mad,  vacant  stare  still  burning  like 
flames  which  no  water  can  quench.  It 
nearly  drove  me  mad  too.  They  tried  to 
take  me  out ;  but  I  was  determined  to  bear 
everything  then  and  to  stay  with  her  to  the 
last.  For  she  was  very  dear  to  me  once, 
poor  soul.  It  was  nothing  but,  'Ray,  Ray!' 
with  her ;  that  was  all  her  cry.  '  0  Ray, 
have  pity — have  a  little  pity ! '  she  moaned. 
'I  would  go  to  perdition  for  you.  Can't 
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you  love  me — a  little — even  a  little?  I  am 
beautiful;  do  try  and  love  me,  if  only  for 
my  beauty ! '  It  wrung  my  heart  to  hear 
her,  the  poor,  sunken,  aged  creature  that  I 
had  never  seen  since  she  was  as  you  are 
now.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do,  man 
as  I  am,  to  keep  myself  from  covering  my 
ears  with  my  hands  to  shut  out  the  hideous 
sounds,  and  rushing  headlong  from  the  room. 
At  last  I  heard  what  I  had  waited  ten 
years  to  hear.  The  poor  mad  pleas  had 
been  getting  fainter  and  fainter  for  half  an 
hour,  then  ceased  from  weakness,  and  the 
doctor  motioned  me  up  closer  to  the  bed  to 
witness  the  end.  I  leant  over  the  poor 
creature;  for  I  felt  that  I,  after  all,  should 
be  the  one  to  close  her  eyes  when  they 
dimmed  over  with  the  death-stare  which 
was  now  fast  glazing  them.  But  as  I 
looked  she  opened  her  eyes  wide;  and  a 
gleam  of  recognition  and  sanity  shone  through 
them.  Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came 
from  them.  Then,  with  a  superhuman 
effort,  she  roused  her  failing  energies,  and 
uttered  my  name.  '  Arnold,'  she  said,  in 
a  whisper  clear  and  distinct  for  all  its  weak- 
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ness.  '  Arnold,  I  am  dying.  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  been  ill  a  long,  long  time ;  but  it  is  all 
over  now.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
before  I  die.  No  one  else  must  hear  it; 
for  I  have  vowed  never  to  mention  his  name 
since  that  day.  But  you  have  a  right  to 
hear  it  now.  Come  closer.'  I  bent  my 
ear  on  a  level  with  the  poor  contorted 
mouth,  and  these  were  the  words  it  moaned : 
'I  am  not  so  vile  as  you  thought  me.  I 
did  not  give  my  heart  unasked.  He  told 
me  he  loved  me  better  than  his  own  life 
two  months  before  that  day ;  and  I  believed 
him  then  as  I  used  to  do  before  I  married. 
Will  you  forgive  me  now,  Arnold  ? '  But 
when  I  bent  down  in  token  of  forgiveness 
the  dry,  parched  lips  moved  convulsively. 
She  could  not  bear  even  then  to  have 
another  man's  touch  where  the  hot  kisses 
of  her  lover  had  pressed.  That  was  the 
end, "  with  suppressed  emotion.  "  You  have 
been  an  attentive  listener  Miss  Tredennick. " 
"Oh!  my  poor  Mr.  Venn,"  Kathleen's 
beautiful  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  "  no  wonder 
you  hated  him.  And  that  poor,  poor  woman 
was  your  sister !  " 
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"  That  madwoman  was  my  wife. " 

"Your  wife!     But " 

u  No  one  knew  I  was  married,  you  would 
say.  Neither  did  they.  It  was  not  their 
business.  I  was  not  in  the  position  of  many 
of  the  young  ladies  one  meets  in  society,  who 
have  a  secret  engagement  going  on,  to  be  rati- 
fied by  and  by  if  nothing  better  turns  up  in  the 
meantime."  Kathleen  winced.  These  were 
the  expressions  her  stepmother  had  delighted 
in  using  in  reference  to  Eay  Clifford,  but 
of  which  Mr.  Venn  was  in  ignorance;  not 
that  he  would  have  dreamed  of  applying 
them  to  Kathleen  in  any  case.  "  I  am  not 
the  kind  of  man  any  girl  would  lose  her  heart 
to,"  he  went  on  with  a  dry  little  laugh, 
u  so  it  was  no  odds  whether  I  were  married  or 
single.  Besides,  one  has  a  natural  reluctance 
to  be  an  object  of  condescending  pity,  as  the 
man  whose  wife  went  out  of  her  mind 
because  he  was  not  attractive  enough  to 
hold  her  affections,"  with  his  old  sarcastic 
laugh. 

u  You  could  not  have  told  this  to  anyone, 
Mr.  Venn,  I  know  that." 

*  Not    even    to    you    without    a  purpo  se 
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which  you  shall  hear  when  I  have  given  a 
few  more  particulars.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  I  committed  a  great  crime,  Miss  Tre- 
dennick. " 

"That  could  not  be." 

"  It    is  true.     I   married   a  girl,  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,  who  told  me  plainly  that 
she  had  no  warmer  feelings  towards  me  than 
those  of  friendship.     But  I  persisted,  hoping 
in  time  to  gain  her  love  through  the  strength 
of  my   own.     I   was   rich;   she  wanted  for 
nothing    that   money    could    buy;    she    was 
always   good  to  me,  and  grateful — but  that 
was  all.     I  knew  then  she  had  nothing  more 
to    give;  and   had   to   content   myself  with 
the   assurance   that   I  was  the  only  man  to 
whom   she   was  not   cold   and  distant.     All 
went   well    for    some    years.     Then,  by   an 
unlucky    chance,  she   met   Castleton    at  the 
house   of  a  mutual  Mend  in  New  York.     I 
had   not  seen   him  since  the  time  I  started 
to  make  another  fortune  for  myself  in  place 
of   the    one    that    should   have   been   mine, 
which  he  was  just  beginning  to  run  through. 
I  forbade  my  wife  to  ask  him  to  the  house, 
or   to    have    anything  to   do  with  him,  and 
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she  assented  readily  enough.  Still,  I  was 
not  sony  to  hear  that  Castleton  was  leaving 
the  place  soon.  A  few  days  afterwards  my 
wife  told  me  she  wanted  to  go  into  the 
country  to  visit  an  aunt  of  hers,  and  begged 
me  not  to  think  of  accompanying  her  as 
I  had  so  much  work  in  hand  just  then. 
I  noticed  how  pale  and  ill  she  had  been 
looking  for  some  weeks,  and  readily  assented, 
suspecting  nothing.  But,  as  I  was  just  about 
to  leave  my  office  late  one  night,  I  received 
an  unwelcome  visitor.  It  was  Castleton. 
His  business  was  to  inform  me  in  the  plainest 
terms,  that  my  wife  had  taken  up  her  quarters 
in  his  house  since  early  morning;  and,  as 
nothing  he  could  say  would  induce  her  to 
move,  he  had  come  as  a  last  resource  to 
me.  She  was  in  a  stupid,  dazed  condition 
when  I  went  to  fetch  her.  But  she  came 
home  with  me  quite  quietly,  and  without  a 
word  of  protest  to  Castleton.  I  asked  for 
an  explanation  when  we  reached  home;  but 
ah1  she  said  was — every  word  of  it  sank 
into  my  memory — 'I  have  wrecked  my  life 
for  a  fancy,  that  is  all.  He  was  everything 
to  me ;  and  I  am  nothing  to  him.  I  alone 
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am  to  blame,  but  only  that  I  could  not  help 
loving  him.  There !  don't  ask  me  any  more. 
I  shall  never  mention  his  name  after  to- 
night.' And  she  never  did  until  that  last 
fit  of  wild  madness  seized  her,  but  sank 
into  a  hopeless  apathy,  speaking  to  no  one, 
and  noticing  nothing.  I  had  to  have  her 
watched  day  and  night,  for  she  attempted 
to  take  her  own  miserable  life  if  ever  she 
was  left  a  moment  to  herself.  Then  she 
would  tear  out  her  hair  in  handfuls  until  it 
had  to  be  cut  off.  But  she  was  gentle  as 
a  child  to  others,  and  would  do  everything 
they  bid  her  in  a  dull  hopeless  sort  of  way, 
though  she  never  uttered  a  word  to  any- 
one. The  only  thing  that  she  seemed  to 
notice  was  the  sight  of  me.  My  presence 
in  the  room  where  she  was,  or  near  proximity 
out  of  doors  had  such  a  disturbing  effect  on 
her  poor  brain  that  she  would  fall  into  a 
dead  faint.  Even  my  being  in  the  same 
building  seemed  to  be  known  and  dreaded 
by  her.  The  doctors  said  that  the  only 
chance  of  recovery  she  had  was  for  her  to 
be  taken  away  to  entirely  new  scenes  and 
new  associations.  So  they  brought  her  to 
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the  new  country  house  I  had  purchased  for 
her  in  view  of  a  happier  future,  but  which 
she  had  never  seen  until  then,  where  I 
knew  she  would  have  every  care  and  at- 
tention. * 

*  And  you  have  heen  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  since.  * 

"  More  or  less.  I  have  had  no  home  to 
go  to,  you  see.  Besides  I  had  a  work  to 
do.  When  my  wife's  happiness  had  been 
wrecked  by  Castleton  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  it  became  my  duly  to  see 
that  she  should  be  the  last  of  his  victims. 
I  had  no  means  of  proving  that  he  had  trifled 
with  my  wife's  affections  either  before  or 
after  marriage,  though  I  strongly  suspected 
it.  But  how  could  I  prove  it  when  he  and 
she  had  denied  it  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  denied  that  they  had  ever  met  before 
that  evening  in  New  York?  All  I  could  do 
was  to  follow  Castleton  from  place  to  place, 
to  make  sure  that  no  respectable  girl  would 
fall  into  his  clutches.  That  is,  when  I  have 
been  able  to  travel ;  for  my  health  has  been 
anything  but  good  since — of  late  years.  You 
wonder  why  such  a  man  as  he  is  endured 
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my  surveillance.  He  could  not  help  himself. 
I  held  over  his  head  the  threat  of  exposure 
in  certain  matters  which  I  could  prove ;  and 
which,  to  him,  were  of  more  moment  than 
the  breaking  a  woman's  heart.  For  the  one 
would  land  him  in  a  felon's  cell,  and  the 
other  never  lose  him  one  of  his  friends." 

"You  have  done  your  best  to  help  Amy, 
Mr.  Venn,"  said  Kathleen,  gratefully. 

"  All  to  no  purpose  in  the  past.  You 
wonder  why  I  have  told  you  the  story  of 
my  life?  I  want  to  do  better  for  your  sister 
in  the  future.  Now  you  know  what  I  have 
suffered  at  his  hands;  you  know  what  has 
become  of  Amy's  life  through  him.  I  ask 
you  now,  Miss  Tredennick,  as  the  last  favour 
I  shall  ever  beg  of  you,  to  set  me  free  from 
my  promise." 

"  No,  Mr.  Venn ;  never,  never.  Stay !  Con- 
sider a  moment  what  you  would  be  doing.  It 
is  a  feeling  of  personal  revenge  prompts  you 
you  now,  not  love  for  Amy." 

Mr.  Venn  winced. 

"Not  love  for  your  sister,  certainly,"  in 
his  old  sarcastic  tone.  "  But  a  desire  to  help 
her.  She  has  at  last  found  out  Castleton's 
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complete  indifference  to  her,  though  she  cannot 
know  his  unworthiness.  I  know  what  the 
feeling  is, "  with  bitter  emphasis.  "  She  will 
never  return  to  live  with  him  of  her  own 
free  will,  and  he  will  not  force  himself  upon 
her.  Cannot  you  understand  that  the  kindest 
thing  to  do  is  to  set  her  free?  In  a  few 
years  she  will  grow  to  care  for  some 
worthier  man.  It  is  but  natural.  Why  should 
she  remain  bound  hand  and  foot ;  wife  in 
name  only  ?  " 

"  Would  you  have  been  happier  if  someone 
had  murdered  your  poor  wife  in  order  to  set 
you  free?"  in  a  solemn  voice. 

Mr.  Venn  winced  again. 

"You  can  scarcely  compare  me  to  your 
sister, "  with  a  thought  of  his  own  ugliness. 
"No,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  to 
me.  But  even  I  had  my  dreams." 

"It  would  kill  Amy  to  know  how  her 
husband  came  by  his  end.  " 

"  She  need  never  know.  " 

u  I  should  tell  her  everything,  if,  as  is 
most  unlikely,  she  did  not  hear  the  particu- 
lars from  strangers." 

"  Then  you  would  also  be  a  murderer. " 
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u  By  your  fault.  Mr.  Venn,  you  told  me 
that  but  for  me  you  would  now  be  a  mur- 
derer, and  you  seemed  thankful  to  me.  Has 
the  recital  of  your  wrongs  so  changed  your 
better  nature  in  a  few  moments,  that  you  are 
ready  and  willing  not  only  to  take  human 
life  yourself,  but  to  make  me  an  instrument?" 

u  You  are  just.  'A  life  for  a  life',"  pur- 
posely misunderstanding  her.  u  But  you  could 
never  have  the  chance  of  bringing  me  to 
justice.  I  shall  appear  before  a  higher  tri- 
bunal before  long  in  any  case ;  a  little  sooner 
would  make  no  difference.  My  life  is  less 
than  worthless.  So  you  see  it  would  be  but 
unnecessary  cruelty  to  acquaint  your  sister ; 
and,  as  such,  I  have  not  the  smallest  fear  for 
her." 

"  But,  Mr.  Venn,  think  of  yourself.  Nothing 
can  recall  the  past  now.  If  you  steep  your 
hands  in  blood  what  good  can  it  do  to  the 
poor  dead  woman  who  kept  her  secret  all 
these  years — who  let  you  think  every  ill  of 
her  rather  than  implicate  the  one  for  whom 
she  gave  up  everything.  Her  silence  proved 
her  faithfulness  when  the  illusion  was  gone. 
She  would  not  have  you  sin  your  soul  for 
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any  fault  of  his.  She  bore  the  consequences 
'all  alone ;  she  allowed  you  to  think  her  the 
vilest  of  the  vile  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  telling  you  the  truth,  well  knowing  how 
you  would  act.  Oh !  Mr.  Venn,  there  are 
not  many  women  would  drag  their  good  name 
under  their  husband's  feet  even  for  such  a 
cause  !  She  did  her  best  to  keep  you  from 
blood-guiltiness.  And  would  you  have  her 
sacrifice  of  none  effect,  now  she  is  unable  to 
plead  with  you  ?  *  Kathleen  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  the  reproach  in  her  implor- 
ing eyes  deepened. 

"  She  is  pleading  with  me  still,  "  he  said 
huskily,  as  he  looked  her  full  in  the  face 
with  his  impenetrable,  solemn  eyes.  "And 
what  is  she  saying,  Miss  Tredennick  ?  "  rapidly 
changing  to  his  usual  tones,  "'A  life  for  a 
life'.  What  was  her  dying  confession  to  me 
but  that?" 

"  Something  far  different.  She  knew  she 
was  dying.  And  who  in  this  wide  world 
would  call  out  for  vengeance  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  it  when  it  had  been  in  his  power 
for  years  before?  Not  a  man  you  will  say. 
By  the  infidel  even  with  no  fears  of  life 
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after  death  it  would  be  dismissed  as  irrational. 
And  not  a  woman.  Fear  alone  would  hold  her 
tongue.  I  am  one  of  them,  and  should  know. 
No  woman  on  the  verge  of  eternity  could  dare 
for  revenge  to  expose  a  person  she  shielded 
faithfully  for  years  at  the  cost  of  what  is 
dearest  to  all  of  us,  when  she  knew  the  con- 
sequences of  her  disclosures,  and  when  that 
revenge  could  have  heen  had  before  it  became 
useless  to  her.  No,  Mr.  Venn,  a  woman  dare 
not  face  eternity  with  such  a  new-sought 
guilt  upon  her.  Leaving  all  other  considera- 
tions aside,  believe  me  we  are  one  and  all 
too  great  cowards." 

"  Your  life  has  lain  among  good  women, 
so  called, *  with  emphasis.  *  What  about 
the  human  tigress  you  know  nothing  about?" 

"  She  would  scarcely  deny  herself  the 
enjoyment  of  a  victim  until  she  were  old 
and  toothless.  She  is  not  one  to  hoard  up 
for  others  what  she  herself  was  starving 
for.  I  have  won  the  argument,  Mr.  Venn." 

"  I  grant  it.  But  you  have  not  convinced  me. " 

"Then,  oh!  let  me  appeal  to  your  heart— 
your  better  nature!    I  will  not  believe  that 
they  are  dead  and  buried,  though  you  hate 
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to  be  reminded  of  them.  I  know  you  do 
not  think  your  poor  wife  was  a  bad  wo- 
man— you  could  not  if  you  tried.  Oh,  Mr. 
Venn,  she  was  a  good  woman;  and  you 
know  it.  What  were  her  dying  words  but 
a  pitiful  attempt  to  right  herself  in  your 
eyes  at  the  last?  She  meant  no  harm  to 
him.  How  could  she,  when  even  your 
touch  was  unendurable  through  the  memory 
of  his?  She  could  not  go  into  the  darkness 
with  a  lie  on  her  lips;  that  was  all.  But 
she  meant  your  forgiveness  for  him  as  well 
as  for  herself." 

"You  may  be  right,  Miss  Tredennick — 
and  you  may  be  wrong." 

u  I  am  right.  If  you  are  not  convinced, 
take  the  merciful  view,  Mr.  Venn.  I  know 
you  will!" 

"  Can  you  not  absolve  me  from  my  pro- 
mise, and  let  me  judge  for  myself  what  is 
right  or  wrong  when  the  time  comes?" 

"  Never.  I  could  not  trust  you.  If  all 
fails,  I  shall  still  hold  you  to  that.  I  know 
you  would  never  break  your  word." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure.  That  is  what  I  did 
to  you.  Ten  years  ago  I  registered  a  solenm 
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oath  to  have  Castleton's  life  if  ever  I  found 
out  that  he  had  knowingly  destroyed  my 
wife's  happiness.  I  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
truth  when  he  married  your  sister;  but  my 
promise  was  given  conditionally  even  then." 

"  As  long  as  he  did  not  forfeit  the  right 
to  be  Amy's  husband  by  intentional  unkind- 
ness  or  unfaithfulness  to  her,  were  the  con- 
ditions. " 

u  I  did  not  know  my  own  weakness,  and 
forgot  for  the  time  how  it  should  fare  with 
me  if  I  were  ever  called  upon  to  do  battle 
with  it.  It  is  only  revenge  that  actuates 
me,  after  all.  I  set  myself  up  on  a  pedestal 
of  Nemesis,  while  I  am  nothing  more  than 
Anteros.  But  I  cannot  help  myself.  That 
man  spoilt  my  life.  The  new  promise  must 
be  broken  in  order  to  fulfil  the  old  oath,  for 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  made  are 
altered. " 

"  Can  nothing  save  you,  Mr.  Venn  ?  * 

"Nothing.  Unless — "with  a  strange  new 
light  breaking  over  his  immovable  counten- 
ance, u  unless  one  thing.  I  am  in  your  hands, 
Miss  Tredennick. " 

"  Oh !  have  I  not  done  my  best  with  you  ? 
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But  tell  me  of  anything  further,  and  I  pro- 
mise— 

u  Stop !  No  promises.  The  condition  is  a 
hard  one.  Unless  you  marry  me." 

"  Mr.  Venn !  "  drawing  back  in  her  amaze- 
ment. "  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask. 
To  think  that  I  have  been  so  mistaken  in 
you  all  these  months,  and  you  are  just  like 
the  rest  after  all !  "  in  tones  of  grieved  dis- 
appointment. 

"  The  condition  is  too  hard  a  one  then. 
I  knew  as  much.  Good-bye,  Miss  Treden- 
nick.  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me  before 
I  go  ? "  beseechingly.  "  I  am  not  yet  a 
murderer. " 

Kathleen  was  thinking  rapidly. 

"  Can  nothing  else  save  you  ? "  she  said 
at  last,  in  a  sharp,  distinct  whisper  which 
told  but  little  of  the  wild  emotions  which 
were  tearing  her  hither  and  thither. 

Mr.  Venn  regarded  her  silently  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  took  up  his  hat. 

a  I  will  marry  you, "  she  said  in  low, 
distinct  tones,  with  quiet  determination  in 
the  eyes  that  met  his  fearlessly.  "  I  will 
marry  you,  if  nothing  else  can  save  you. 
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That  is,  if  you  care  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  a  second  woman  whose  heart  is  given 
away." 

"  You  would  never  go  mad  for  love  of  a 
man,  neither  could  you  disgrace  your  husband. " 

u  People  tell  me  I  am  too  cold  for  either. 
Perhaps  they  are  right.  In  any  case  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  me." 

*  I  have  none.    But  wait  a  moment.    Turn 
your  back  to  me,  please.     Ah !  never  mind. " 
Mr.    Venn   went   to   the  window  and  stood 
gazing  out  into  the  parched  garden  with  his 
strange    steady    stare.     When   he  turned  to 
Kathleen  his  mind  was  made  up. 

"I  cannot  accept  your  sacrifice,"  was  all 
he  said. 

"But,  Mr.  Venn,  you  must,"  with  an 
emphasis  which  sent  the  blood  surging  back 
into  her  cold,  white  face. 

*  Do   not   fear.     You  have  conquered.     I 
shall   never  lift   my  hand  against  Castleton 
now  as  long. as  I  live." 

"Thank  God!" 

The  strain  of  the  last  few  minutes  had 
been  so  intense  that  now  the  tension  was 
relaxed  the  proud,  calm  girl  who  thought 
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she  could  never  weep  for  anything  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Venn  looked  down  with  deepest  rever- 
ence on  the  bowed  head,  while  a  suspicious 
moisture  in  his  own  eyes  showed  how  he 
was  moved.  It  would  have  been  sacrilege 
to  say  a  word  just  then,  and  so  he  waited 
in  silence  until  Kathleen  had  somewhat  re- 
covered her  usual  calm  serenity. 

"She  is  made  of  braver,  truer  stuff  than 
the  other  was,"  he  ruminated,  as  he  gazed 
at  the  graceful  outline  which  conveyed  such 
painful  memories  of  the  past.  "  And  I  love 
her  better  than  even  I  loved  my  wife,"  with 
a  great  heaving  sigh. 

Kathleen  looked  up  quickly. 

"You  are  not  regretting  your  decision 
already,  Mr.  Venn? "  she  asked  with  in- 
ward trepidation.  "  If  you  find  yourself  too 
weak  after  all  remember  I  am  ready.  You 
will  not  mind  father  coming  with  me;  he 
would  be  so  much  happier.  Mrs.  Tredennick 
will  now  wish  to  pass  most  of  her  time 
with  Amy." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  marry  you, "  with  a 
brusqueness  which  would  have  been  rude 
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but  for  the  note  of  pain  in  it.  "  But  I  shall 
remember  to  what  lengths  you  were  willing 
to  go  in  order  to  save  an  unworthy  man 
like  me — a  creature  so  puffed  up  with  self 
that  he  has  only  just  found  it  out." 

"  I  knew  your  own  real  self  would  come 
forward  to  save  you  from  even  a  thought 
of  what  was  so  unworthy.  You  will  never 
see  Mr.  Castleton  again?" 

"  Never.  I  am  going  to  America  by  the 
mail  which  starts  to-morrow  morning.  You 
need  have  no  more  fears." 

K  Then  I  shall  not  see  you  again  for 
some  time.  We  are  leaving  for  England 
this  week." 

"  You  shall  never  see  me  again,  Miss  Tre- 
dennick, "  in  solemn  accents.  "  My  work  is 
done — badly,  imperfectly,  and  without  fruit 
it  is  true;  there  has  been  no  result — but 
that  was  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault. 
Believe  I  have  done  my  best  to  help  your 
sister  since  her  marriage ;  if  only  my  ill- 
health  had  not  kept  me  at  the  Peak  it  would 
never  have  happened." 

"  I  know  that.  But  at  what  a  cost ! 
Ah !  I  was  more  than  blind,  Mr.  Venn. 
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But  this  must  not  be  good-bye,"  she  added 
brightly.  u  Amy  and  I  shall  both  expect  to 
see  you  very  often  at  home."  Then  Kath- 
leen blushed  hotly  at  the  thought  that  per- 
haps Mr.  Venn  would  not  care  to  see  her 
again  after  what  had  passed,  and  might 
misconstrue  her  invitation. 

"  I  should  certainly  go  to  see  you  if  I 
were  alive,"  divining  her  thoughts.  "  But 
I  shall  not  be  alive  by  the  time  you  reach 
England.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
not  going  to  make  away  with  myself!  It 
would  not  be  worth  while  if  I  meant  to  do 
so ;  which  is  not  my  intention.  It  is  simply 
that  I  am  dying — have  been  so  for  many 
years,  to  the  extent  that  the  doctors  told  me 
any  severe  mental  or  physical  strain  would 
kill  me  at  once.  In  that  they  were  wrong ; 
but  right  in  the  main.  My  strength  has 
borne  the  test  I  put  upon  it  months  ago 
as  I  was  determined  it  should.  A  strong  will 
can  retard  even  the  approach  of  death;  but 
nothing  may  keep  him  back  for  long.  It  is 
only  the  flare  of  the  candle  before  it  goes 
out.  Mine  might  have  flickered  a  little 
longer  through  will  force  if  you  had  allowed 
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me  to  break  my  promise.  Now  the  will  is 
shut  out  there  is  nothing  to  fan  it  with. 
But  I  shall  be  thankful — more  thankful  than 
I  am  to-day — for  what  you  have  kept  me 
from,  when  that  time  comes." 

u  You  are  thankful  already.  But  why  go 
to  America,  Mr.  Venn?  You  have  no  rela- 
tions to  look  after  you  if  you  are  ill.  Come 
home  with  us;  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you ;  and  I  am  not  a  bad  nurse.  Come  and 
see  how  father  will  wish  it." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  was  some  weeks  later.  The  Tredennicks 
were  spending  their  second  day  after  having 
reached  England  in  a  London  hotel. 

Kathleen  was  at  the  window  writing, 
Major  Tredennick  on  an  easy  chair  seemed 
carefully  studying  a  railway  guide,  and  his 
wife  was  standing  before  the  overmantel, 
lost  in  admiration  of  her  own  image  as  it 
appeared  in  the  mirror  surmounted  by  a  hat 
of  formidable  dimensions  tied  under  her  chin 
with  quarter  inch  velvet  ribbons.  For  does 
not  common  decency  demand  that  the  first 
visit  of  any  lady  who  has  been  nearly  two 
years  out  of  town  should  on  returning  be 
paid  to  her  milliner? 

u  What    day    have    you    decided    on    for 
in 
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going  to  see  Amy,  father  ?  "  asked  Kathleen, 
with  a  glance  at  the  guide.  "  Because  I 
may  as  well  tell  Mademoiselle  when  to  be 
prepared  for  us.  I  am  writing  to  them  both 
by  this  post." 

"I  am  not  going  to  see  Amy,"  replied 
Major  Tredennick  fretfully.  *  You  have  asked 
me  that  question  rather  too  often  lately. 
Once  for  all,  Kathleen,  I  am  not  going  to 
see  her — at  least  not  at  present." 

u  But  you  are  nearly  quite  well  now ;  the 
voyage  has  set  you  up  wonderfully,  father," 
with  gentle  insistence,  for  Kathleen  did  not 
mean  to  lose  this  important  point  she  had 
been  so  long  in  gaining  by  delay.  "  And 
Amy  will  think  it  unkind  and  forgetful  if 
we  seem  to  neglect  her  so  long." 

"  You  and  her  mother  can  go  as  soon  as 
you  like.  I  really  cannot  bring  myself  to 
do  so  yet  awhile.  But  as  soon  as  I  can, 
Kathleen, "  with  an  effort,  "  for  she  is  alone 
now.  In  the  meantime  I  intend  to  pay  a 
visit  to  my  old  friend  Tomlynes — oh !  dear, 
dear!  I  always  forget  his  proper  desig- 
nation," with  a  sly  glance  towards  his 
wife. 
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u  Just  like  you ! "  returned  that  lady 
tartly,  turning  all  alert  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  new  headgear.  "  I  am  certain 
the  Earl  of  Wystown,"  rolling  the  words 
round  her  tongue  as  if  they  were  too  dainty 
a  sugar  plum  to  be  gobbled  up  at  once,  a  I 
am  sure  the  Earl  of  Wystown  will  be 
greatly  edified  in  hearing  that  odious  name 
Tomlynes  resounding  all  through  his  baronial— 
that  is  earl-ly — I  mean  lordly  halls,"  with  a 
magenta  blush.  "I  declare,"  she  went  on 
in  her  natural  sharp  voice,  "  that  you  made 
me  heartily  ashamed  of  you  all  the  voyage 
home.  It  was  nothing  but  '  Tomlynes,  old 
man '  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  all  over 
the  ship  from  morning  till  night.  How  the 
passengers  used  to  stare  at  you!  But  the 
Earl  was  so  good-natured  that  he  never  drew 
you  up ;  only  anyone  could  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  he  strongly  objected  to  it,  much  as 
he  pretended  not  to  do  so." 

"  If  that's  the  only  sin  I  ever  commit 
against  Tom — Lord  Wystown,  he'll  forgive 
me. "  Major  Tredennick  smiled  at  the  disgust 
evinced  by  the  worthy  peer  towards  certain 
ladies  on  board  who  seemed  determined  to 
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never  let  him  forget  the  sound  of  the  newly 
acquired  handle  to  his  name. 

"  You  always  turn  me  into  ridicule  if 
ever  I  attempt  to  instruct  you  on  points 
of  etiquette.  But  your  tastes  were  always 
low." 

"  And  now,  since  I  am  going  to  pay  my 
long-promised  visit  to  THE  EARL  OF  WYSTOWN 
(will  that  please  you?)  late  plain  Mr.  Tom- 
lynes  of  my  acquaintance  (that  pleases  him 
and  me  much  better ! )  "  sotto  voce,  "  don't 
you  think  it  will  be  a  capital  chance  for 
you  and  Kathleen  to  run  across  and  see 
Amy  ?  "  which  proposal  showed  how  far  he 
was  relenting.  "  The  child  will  be  far  better 
pleased  to  see  you  than  me,  Lucy ;  and  you 
will  be  better  pleased  to  go  than  I  am  at 
present.  Afterwards  I  may  cross  over  to 
fetch  you." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  intend  to 
visit  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Wystown 
without  me?"  in  deepest  indignation. 

"  Why  certainly,  my  dear.  We  had  a 
standing  invitation  to  run  down  to  Singa- 
pore to  them  all  the  time  we  were  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  you  absolutely  refused  to  accom- 
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pany  me  as  often  as  I  proposed  it,  but  were 
always  at  me  to  go  by  myself  and  leave 
you  at  home  with  the  girls." 

"And  why  do  you  think  I  did  it?" 
tartly.  "  Simply  because  my  duty  compelled 
me  to  stay  and  look  after  Amy's  interest, 
so  as  to  see  her  properly  settled  in  life. 
Now,  since  she  has  taken  the  law  into  her 
own  hands,  and  married  without  my  leave, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  all  responsibility. 
Kathleen  never  counted;  she  is  not  my 
daughter,  and  has  always  gone  her  own 
way.  You  see  where  it  has  landed  her. 
She  threw  off  that  impecunious  young  Clifford, 
and  then  let  Mr.  Venn  slip  through  her 
fingers.  I'm  not  saying  it  in  any  unkind- 
ness,  Kathleen.  You  could  not  take  what 
you  had  no  chance  of  getting.  But  it's  a 
pity,  a  very  great  pity,  that  Mr.  Venn  did 
not  turn  to  you  when  he  found  Amy  was 
out  of  the  running.  I  don't  see  anything 
to  smile  at, "  sharply.  "  In  my  young 
days, — which  are  not  so  very  long  past 
either! — it  was  the  usual  thing  for  a  girl 
to  cry  instead  of  laugh  when  she  had 
missed  a  good  match." 
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"Will  you  be  ready  to  start  for  Ireland 
to-morrow,  Lucy  ? "  asked  Major  Tredennick 
with  aggravating  calmness. 

"  I  am  not  going  at  all, "  she  replied 
wrathfully,  "at  least  not  until  our  visit  to 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Wystown  is  over. 
You  think,  because  I  did  not  care  to  broil 
myself  in  that  horrible  Singapore  for  the 
sake  of  people  I  was  scarcely  acquainted 
with,  that  now  when  I  have  got  to  know 
them  well  and  like  them  I  am  not 
going  to  accept  their  hospitality  !  I  tell  you 
I  am.  England  is  not  like  Singapore— 
though  neither  is  as  good  as  India  for  the 
matter  of  that.  But  I  would  go  through 
this  visit  as  a  duty  if  it  were  no  pleasure 
to  me  to  accept.  Think  of  the  advantage 
of  having  an  Earl  and  Countess,  and  especi- 
ally such  an  Earl  and  Countess  as  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Wystown  for  one's  inti- 
mate friends!  You  liked  them  just  as  well 
before,  did  you!  Oh!  I  didn't.  The  title 
has  improved  the  late  Mr.  Tomlynes  vastly. 
Of  course  he  was  always  nice;  I  always 
said  that;  but  there  was  something  wanting. 
Yes,  Kathleen,  perhaps  it  was  the  title.  He 
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is  certainly  the  same  in  personal  appear- 
ance ;  there  always  was  a  nice  comfortable 
county-magnate  look  about  him.  But  what 
a  fine  fellow  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Vane- 
Tomlynes  has  become !  No,  Richard,  I  don't 
mean  a  ' beauty-man'.  He  is  far  better 
than  that.  If  only  Amy  could  have  seen 
him  with  my  eyes  instead  of  throwing  her- 
self away  on  a  handsome  face,  and  no  title, 
that  she  did  not  care  for  after  all!  I  always 
thought  she  liked  Lord  Vane-Tomlynes— 
'Torn'  she  used  to  call  him.  It  might  still 
come  right  some  time;  only  there's 
that  husband  of  hers  in  the  way,"  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience  as  if  she  would  will- 
ingly dispense  with  Castleton  had  it  been 
possible. 

"  We  shall  not  discuss  the  question, "  said 
Major  Tredennick,  sternly.  u  If  you  are 
determined  to  accompany  me  to  Woodshire 
will  you  kindly  be  ready  to-morrow  at  latest. 
I  have  some  business  to  transact  with  Tom- 
lynes  then.  But  I  would  much  rather  you 
went  to  see  Amy  first.  It  would  seem 
more  natural.  You  could  join  me  later  on; 
or  I  could  go  and  fetch  you  as  you  pleased. " 
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"  And  you  to  be  enjoying  yourself  in  Wood- 
shire  without  me!  No,  thank  you,"  Mrs. 
Tredennick's  new  hat  fell  to  the  ground  in 
her  indignation.  "But  I  can't  be  ready  to- 
morrow; that's  out  of  the  question.  The 
idea  of  wanting  to  trot  me  off  to  the  coun- 
try before  I've  got  my  new  things  !  You 
must  know,  Richard,  that  I  mean  to  create 
a  good  impression  on  the  Earl  and  Countess— 
Lord  and  Lady  Wystown  then;  but  he 
might  as  well  be  a  baron  or  a  hill  lawyer- 
man  by  that!— and  the  first  way  for  a 
woman  to  create  a  good  impression  is  to  be 
properly  dressed.  Not  that  the  Earl  and — 
they  would  not  be  glad  to  see  me  anyhow. 
But  I  know  what  is  due  to  myself.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  see  Amy  when  my 
duties  to  society  are  accomplished.  If  the 
child  were  unmarried,  or  a  widow  the  case 
would  be  quite  different,"  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
dennick  smoothed  out  the  creases  in  her 
fallen  headgear  with  an  expression  of  right- 
eous displeasure. 

"  I  shall  start  for  Allough  to-morrow, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  father,"  said 
Kathleen,  looking  up  from  her  letter. 
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"I    have    just    written    to    tell    Amy    so." 

"What!     Alone?" 

"Yes.  Unless,"  doubtfully,  "  Mrs.  Treden- 
nick  can  spare  Norah,  and  will  allow  her  to 
go  and  see  her  people  for  a  few  days, " 
looking  inquiringly  at  her  stepmother. 

"  Take  her  if  you  wish,  Kathleen.  She 
has  become  most  useful  to  me  lately,  almost 
indispensable  I  may  say.  But  I  must  try 
to  manage  without  her  for  awhile  if  it 
accommodates  you,"  with  a  sigh  of  resigned 
martyrdom. 

"  Indeed  no.  I  can  travel  better  alone. 
Do  not  think  of  depriving  yourself  of  her 
for  me.  I  only  thought  Norah  would  like 
to  see  her  mother  again;  and  that  this 
would  be  the  best  opportunity  for  her  to  do 
so  if  you  had  no  objection." 

"  But  you  must  take  her,  if  you  please, 
that's  the  long  and  short  of  it.  And, 
Kathleen,  you  had  better  keep  her  at  Allough 
for  awhile  at  least.  I  don't  know  if  I 
shall  want  her  again ;  most  likely  not.  For, 
on  second  thoughts,"  Mrs.  Tredennick  looked 
round  impressively,  "  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  at  ah1  the  thing  to  have  a  lady's  maid 
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with  an  Irish  accent  when  one  goes  on  a 
visit  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Wystown. 
So  take  her,  Kathleen,  and  don't  mind  my 
inconvenience.  Mrs.  Dove  has  told  me  of  a 
first  class  registry  office  where  she  gets  all 
her  servants.  Her  last  sewing  maid  stayed 
nearly  two  years  and  she  hadn't  an  Irish 
accent,  think  of  that !  I  am  going  there  in 
the  morning  to  try  and  get  suited.  If 
Madame  Charles  comes  with  my  dress 
tell  her  to  wait.  This  thing  will  have 
to  be  returned,  that  fall  has  broken  the 
aigrette,"  and  Mrs.  Tredennick  left  the 
room,  carrying  the  new  hat  gingerly  by  the 
strings. 

"I  think  you  may  take  Norah  now  with- 
out fear  of  discommoding  anyone, "  remarked 
Major  Tredennick,  as  he  returned  to  his 
chair,  after  having  risen  to  hold  the  door 
open  for  his  wife. 

"Yes,"  replied  Kathleen,  with  a  smile  at 
the  thought  of  how  her  stepmother  had  had 
everything  cut  and  dried.  "  I  shall  stay  at 
Allough,  father,  until  you  come  for  Amy 
and  me  at  the  end  of  your  visit,  *  confidently. 
"Kemember  we  expect  that." 
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"  I  believe  you  are  glad  to  get  away 
from  me." 

"I  am  more  than  glad  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  little  Amy  so  soon  again  anyhow. 
And  the  dear  old  place  and  the  dear  old 
people  how  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
sight  of  them  all !  * 

So  Major  Tredennick  went  off  to  Woodshire 
on  business,  while  his  wife  forbore  to  follow 
him  until  she  had  made  herself  more  formid- 
able with  a  gigantic  array  of  finery  for  the 
captivation  of  her  newly  promoted  *  dearest 
friends,"  and  Kathleen  started  for  Allough 
with  Norah  in  charge. 

"  Everything  is  just  as  it  was, "  thought 
Kathleen,  as  she  left  the  train  at  the  little 
railway  station,  where  the  selfsame  porter, 
with  a  respectful  touch  of  the  cap  to  her 
and  a  delighted  grim  of  surprised  welcome 
to  Norah,  shouldered  her  boxes  into  the  well 
of  the  ancient  jaunting  car,  before  which  old 
Maloney  was  standing  on  pretence  of  holding 
in  the  sober  old  plough  horse  which  would 
not  have  shied  at  a  volcano. 

"  I  kempt  meself,  miss,  for  to  see  the 
furst  of  ye,"  said  old  Mick  in  reply  to 
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Kathleen's  kindly  greeting,  as  she  held  out 
her  hand,  which  he  seized  in  both  of  his  and 
shook  like  a  pump  handle.  "  And  I  would  a 
come  on  the  platform  to  help  wid  yer  thrunks 
only  for  the  ferocious  baste  which  would  be 
off  like  a  red-shank  but  for  me  who  knows 
how  to  humour  him.  Ye  see  Jemmie's 
gettin'  on,  miss;  quite  well,  but  gettin'  on 
like  me  an'  Bridget.  And,  miss  dear,  it's 
glad  we'll  all  be  to  see  ye  again.  The  place 
hasn't  been  the  same  since  ye  left.  But 
yer  comin'  back  to  stay  for  good  this  time, 
please  the  Lord ! "  and  old  Mick  brushed  his 
sleeve  across  his  eyes  in  a  highly  suspicious 
manner,  as  he  clumped  up  to  the  driver's 
seat  and  gathered  up  the  reins. 

Yes,  everything  was  the  same  as  ever. 
The  deserted  lodge  with  the  gates  wide  open ; 
the  overgrown  avenue;  and  the  herds  of 
cattle  under  the  grand  old  trees  which 
thrived  in  the  rich  green  hollow  beneath  the 
reach  of  the  Atlantic  blast.  Then,  from  a 
bend  in  the  drive,  the  Castle  itself  first  seen 
in  all  its  naked  grimness — a  side  view — 
standing  up  bold  and  bare  against  the  sky.- 
It  was  grand  and  forbidding  and  huge  as 
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ever;  journeying  in  foreign  lands  among 
varied  scenes  had  not  dwarfed  the  home  of 
her  youth  in  Kathleen's  eyes.  There  was  the 
ruined  turret,  ivy  overgrown  and  still  unre- 
paired, with  no  difference  but  that  the  creeper 
had  crept  up  a  trifle  higher — ivy  which  seemed 
to  come  from  nowhere,  which  had  no  beginning, 
in  that  cleft  of  the  wall.  And  there  were 
the  stone  monsters  on  either  side  of  the  broad 
steps  leading  up  to  the  front  door  of  the 
dwelling  house  which  had  been  added  to  the 
Castle,  with  the  tongue  of  the  right  hand 
one  broken  in  two,  and  a  fore  paw  of  the 
left  one  missing  as  of  yore. 

But  if  Kathleen  found  the  Castle  and  its 
surroundings  unchanged,  not  so  unaltered 
were  her  old  governess  and  nurse.  Made- 
moiselle's hair  has  turned  pure  snowy  white 
though  it  was  still  dressed  in  the  same 
graceful  fashion,  and  she  has  grown  much 
thinner.  This  Kathleen  could  tell  by  the 
dimensions  of  this  selfsame  brown  silk  she 
had  worn  a  year  ago  and  which  still  fitted  her 
figure  with  its  usual  accurate  precision.  For 
when  a  Frenchwoman's  body  expands  or  con- 
tracts by  a  hairbreadth,  so  too  do  her  dresses ! 
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Bridget  Maloney  was  older,  fatter,  and  withal 
more  careworn,  though  her  wrinkles  were 
creases  in  hillocks  of  flesh.  Great  was  the 
joy  of  these  two  faithful  hearts  over  their 
recovered  darling,  joy  so  differently  expressed, 
but  equally  true. 

"  Yer  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  me  darlint, " 
exclaimed  Bridget,  with  enough  water  stream- 
ing from  her  own  to  justify  the  application 
to  herself.  "  And  ye  haven't  got  married  yet, 
the  Lord  be  thanked;  which  same  me  selfish 
old  heart  was  afeared  of  every  hour  of  the 
day.  But  when  ye  do  take  it  into  yer 
purty  head  to  make  Mr.  Right  happy  maybe 
ye'll  think  of  settlin'  down  in  the  old  place 
among  them  that  can't  do  without  ye,  Miss 
Kathleen  dear?" 

"  Kathleen,  my  love,  it  is  well  to  see 
you  again  even  on  a  flying  visit,"  said 
Mademoiselle  Tirer  softly,  not  blinding  herself 
against  the  truth.  "And  now  you  will  be 
anxious  to  see  your  sister." 

u  I  have  been  wondering  what  has  become 
of  Amy.  Did  she  get  my  letter?" 

"Oh,  yes!  But  she  is  not  in  very  good 
spirits,  poor  child,  and  does  not  like  to 
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leave  her  room.  You  will  find  her  in  your 
old  bedroom.  Go  at  once,  dear.  She  has 
been  anxiously  expecting  you  all  day.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  tell  us  all  about 
yourself  after."  Mademoiselle  gave  her  a 
gentle  little  push  towards  the  broad  oak  stair- 
case, and  then  began  to  busy  herself  in 
giving  directions  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
luggage  which  had  just  been  brought  into 
the  hall.  She  would  not  thrust  herself  to 
the  fore  at  the  meeting  between  the  sisters. 
Amy  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  as  Kath- 
leen entered,  crouching  over  a  fire  which 
burnt  brightly  in  the  grate,  though  it  was 
a  clear  warm  afternoon.  She  was  clothed 
in  an  untidy  loose  dressing-gown  that  had 
seen  its  best  days  long  ago,  and  her  feet 
were  thrust  into  a  pair  of  worn  jute  bath 
slippers.  What  struck  Kathleen  first  was 
the  lustreless  unkemptness  of  the  bent  golden 
head;  then  the  extreme  poverty  and  worn- 
out-ness  of  her  garments.  Amy  raised  her 
head,  with  a  weary  listless  look  in  her  eyes, 
which,  before  it  changed  into  a  wavering 
smile  of  welcome,  showed  how  terribly  altered 
was  the  bright  merry  girl  of  a  year  ago. 
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"  Oh,  Kitty,  you  have  come  at  last !  *  she 
said,  rising  feebly.  Then  throwing  herself 
into  Kathleen's  arms,  she  gave  way  to  a 
wild  and  uncontrollable  fit  of  weeping. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  get  away,  dear, " 
replied  Kathleen,  allowing  her  to  sob  unre- 
strained for  a  moment;  and,  then  fearing 
that  the  violence  of  her  emotion  might  be 
prejudicial  to  her,  she  gently  disengaged  the 
clinging  hands  and  drew  Amy  into  the  chair 
again. 

For  Kathleen  was  now  aware  of  something 
which  she  had  never  suspected. 

"No  wonder  you  do  not  care  to  touch 
me,"  said  Amy,  shrinking  back,  and  turning 
her  face  away,  while  the  big  tears  oozed 
through  her  fingers  and  fell  splash  on  to 
the  old  dressing-gown. 

But  Kathleen  knelt  down  before  the  little 
miserable  bent  figure,  and,  placing  one  hand 
on  Amy's  head  and  the  other  around  her, 
whispered  with  infinite  tenderness, 

u  You  have  not  given  me  a  chance  to  kiss 
you,  darling.  And  I  did  not  like  you  to  cry 
at  the  sight  of  me!"  with  feigned  reproach. 

?  I  thought  you  would  not  care  to, "  replied 
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Amy,  humbly.  "And  oh!  it  is  such  a  relief 
to  cry.  I  have  not  cried  once  since  I  found 
out ; "  with  a  shudder,  *  I  could  not.  I  used 
to  be  always  crying  before.  But  then  the 
tears  seemed  all  dried  up  and  would  not 
come.  And  my  heart  ached  harder — because 
of  that  perhaps,"  with  a  pitiful  little  moan 
u  until  it  dried  up  too. " 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  of  that  time,  dear.  I 
know  of  all  your  trouble.  And,  Amy,  I  am 
going  to  stay  with  you  until  you  are  quite 
strong  again." 

"Oh,  Kitty!"  with  a  gasp  of  relief,  and  a 
wavering  smile,  half  tears,  on  the  little  wan 
face.  "  And  I  did  not  want  you  to  come 
even  this  morning.  I  meant  to  die  all  alone 
and  away  from  you  all.  I  have  been  no- 
thing but  a  trouble  to  you,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  for  us  both  so." 

"  We'll  soon  see  how  well  you  will  become 
in  my  hands.  Amy,  if  I  had  known— if  I 
had  had  the  least  suspicion  of  this — you  may 
be  sure  I  would  have  started  for  Allough 
the  moment  we  landed  in  England." 

u  I  never  meant  to  tell  you.  I  pretended 
to  Mademoiselle  that  I  had  let  you  know 
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all  about  me  in  my  letters,  so  as  to  prevent 
her  from  doing  so.  I  would  have  gone  away 
when  I  heard  you  were  coming,  only  I 
had  nowhere  to  go  to,"  with  a  painful 
flush.  "  But  now  that  you  have  come  I 
don't  feel  like  that.  Though  I  shall  never 
feel  really  glad  about  anything  again." 

"No  wonder  you  feel  depressed  in  that 
tossed  dressing-gown,  darling.  I  shall  have 
to  scold  Mademoiselle  severely  for  not  insisting 
on  your  changing  it.  Now,  Amy,  tell  me 
where  you  keep  your  clothes,"  looking 
round  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  discover  any 
boxes,  after  having  explored  the  gigantic 
old-world  cupboards  with  no  result. 

*  Don't  trouble,  Kitty.  I  am  quite  com- 
fortable, "  replied  Amy,  mendaciously.  Then, 
as  Kathleen  continued  her  search,  her  uneasi- 
ness increased,  and  she  rose  exclaiming  pet- 
tishly, u  I  shall  not  change ;  so  don't  worry  me ! " 

"  But  you  don't  like  that  wrapper  surely  ?  * 

"I  loathe  and  detest  it!"  cried  Amy  un- 
guardedly, with  a  burst  of  her  old  impetuosity. 
"  But  that  can't  be  helped,  I'm  not  going 
to  change, "  she  resumed  doggedly.  "  Where 
are  you  going,  Kitty?" 
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*  To  ask  Mademoiselle  where  she  has  put 
your  clothes,  dear,"  gently  yet  decidedly. 

"Oh!  don't,  Kitty.  Come  here.  I— I  don't 
want  her  to  know, "  in  great  distress.  "  I 
have  kept  in  this  room  to  prevent  her  from 
knowing,  because  it  is  so  shameful  and  she 
is  so  kind.  But,  Kitty,  I — I  have  no  clothes," 
and  a  shamed  flush  suffused  Amy's  face 
and  neck. 

,  "  Then  you  shall  have  one  of  my  dressing- 
gowns,  dear,"  replied  Kathleen,  smiling 
sweetly,  and  stifling  her  curiosity  until  she 
had  returned  with  a  complete  change  of 
garments,  and  had  so  overcome  Amy's  objec- 
tions that  she  gladly  submitted  to  a  fresh 
outfit. 

u  Oh !  this  is  delicious !  I  feel  dean  now. 
You  can't  tell  what  a  relief  it  is  to  have 
something  pretty  and  fresh  on  again,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  faint  colour  coming  and 
going,  as  she  fondled  the  delicate  lotus-leaf 
embroidery  on  her  sleeve. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Kathleen,  brightly. 
"Why,  these  stockings  might  have  been  blocked 
on  you,"  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
daintily-hosed  foot.  u  And  these  slippers  too !  * 
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u  What  a  big  tuck  you've  had  to  run  in  the 
skirt  though.  It's  almost  like  old  times  appro- 
priating your  things,  Kitty.  But  oh !  no ;  it's 
not  the  same,"  a  sudden  mist  dimmed  Amy's 
eyes,  "for  I  had  no  need  to  borrow  then." 

"  I  shall  pay  you  out !  Wait  a  little,  and 
every  pretty  thing  I  fancy  will  find  its 
way  into  my  keeping !  " 

"I  have  no  pretty  things;  they  are  not 
mine  now." 

"But,  Amy—" 

"You  thought  I  meant  that  they  did  not 
suit  me  now.  I  did  not  mean  that  at  all. 
They  are  all  sold.  Really  sold.  I  disposed 
of  them  all  in  Dublin  before  coming  here. 
That  is  all  except  my  travelling  things,  and 
some  underclothing  I  could  not  do  without; 
and — and  that!"  pointing  to  the  dressing- 
gown  with  disgust.  "  I  am  glad  I  sold  my 
jewellery  and  curios;  they  were  no  use  to 
me.  But  oh !  I  never  imagined  what  misery 
it  would  be  to  have  to  do  without  proper 
clothes. " 

"  T  should  think  not,  poor  child.  But 
whatever  possessed  you  to  do  it,  Amy? 
There  was  no  need." 
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*  I  had  to,  I  really  had  to.  It  was  only 
right.  And  I  would  do  it  over  again," 
resolutely.  u  That  is, "  with  a  satisfied  look 
at  her  new  rig-out,  "  that  is,  all  except  a 
few  more  of  my  clothes.  I  don't  think  it 
would  have  been  any  harm  to  have  kept 
just  a  few  more  of  them.  It  would  have 
made  such  a  difference  to  me,  and  was  so 
very  little  extra  to  him;  for  I  got  scarcely 
anything  for  them.  And  yet  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  keep  even  one  when  I  look  at  it 
properly.  You  don't  seem  to  understand 
me?"  as  Kathleen  looked  thoroughly  mysti- 
fied, and  yet  forbore  to  show  it  in  words,  for 
fear  of  drawing  Amy  into  details  of  her 
unhappy  married  life  to  which  she  suspected 
this  had  reference. 

"I  don't  at  all  see  why  there  was  any 
need  for  you  to  sell  your  clothes,"  she  was 
forced  to  say  in  answer.  "  But  never  mind, 
the  loss  is  easily  remedied.  Mademoiselle  and 
I  will  have  some  scope  for  our  dressmaking 
powers  again.  It  will  seem  quite  like  old 
times  to  us;  only  you  must  be  the  model 
for  my  modest  efforts,  instead  of  the  Clifford 
girls  who  had  to  pose  as  deformities  under 
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my  '  prentice  hand ! "  Kathleen  spoke  laugh- 
ingly, as  if  the  remembrance  of  that  family 
had  never  given  her  any  other  feeling  but 
pleasant  interest. 

u  There  was  a  need  for  me  to  sell  my 
clothes.  And  I  thought  you  would  be  the 
first  to  recognise  it, "  said  Amy,  pertinaciously. 

u  You  must  be  mistaken,  dear.  He  was 
in  very  comfortable  circumstances,"  using 
the  convenient  pronoun  advisedly. 

"I  know  that  well.  But  I  was  only 
trying  to  give  back  what  I  could  of  his 
own — what  I  had  stolen  from  him,"  bring- 
ing out  the  shameful  words  with  a  tremu- 
lous effort. 

"  That  is  overdrawing  it,  dear.  You  have 
been  injudicious  perhaps;  and  extravagant 
through  inexperience.  But  every  wife  is 
entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  her  husband's 
money.  * 

Amy  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

"  I  thought  you  knew ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"I  made  sure  Mr.  Venn  had  told  you. 
No,  Kitty,  the  money  was  not  Mr.  Castle- 
ton's — he  is  not  my  husband  now!—  '  in  a 
hard,  passionless  voice.  "It  was  all  Mr. 
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Venn's;  and  I  stole  it  from  him  by  false 
pretences. " 

"  Oh,  Amy !  "  Kathleen's  whole  body  tingled 
at  the  horrid  revelation  as  if  she  herself  had 
been  accused.  u  It  can't  be  true  of  you — 
oh !  my  dear,  you  are  under  some  delusion. " 

"I  am  a  thief,  nothing  less  than  a  com- 
mon thief,"  in  the  same  hard  tones.  "It 
was  all  my  own  fault  from  the  first.  I 
was  a  little  fool — that  was  all !  "  Amy's 
set  expression  changed  into  a  strained  look 
of  mental  agony,  which  she  strove  to  conceal 
by  turning  herself  to  the  fire. 

"You  were  not  in  fault,  my  poor  dar- 
ling, however  it  happened,"  instinctively 
guessing  Castleton's  connection  with  the 
story,  but  not  caring  to  disclose  her  im- 
pression. "  And  so  you  sold  even  your 
clothes  in  order  to  pay  him  back.  It  was 
quite  right  and  honourable  of  you  to  try  and 
make  whatever  amends  were  in  your  power 
when  you  found  out  how  you  had  been 
mistaken.  But,  dear,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  have  gone  to  such  extreme 
lengths  if  you  had  taken  us  into  your  con- 
fidence. We  never  dreamed  of  this." 
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"  And  I  would  never  have  told  you  even, 
only  you  came  to-day,  and — and  I  could  not 
have  explained  to  you  about  my  clothes 
without.  You  always  seem  to  read  my 
thoughts,  and  would  have  found  out  any 
way,"  as  though  in  apology  for  having  im- 
plied her  life's  pitiable  mistake. 

"  Well,  Amy  dear,  you  have  done  all  you 
could.  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  this  any  more 
now.  When  you  are  better  you  can  give 
me  a  full  explanation  if  you  choose,"  as 
Amy  was  about  to  speak.  "  Then  we  shall 
see  what  can  be  done  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
about  Mr.  Venn — if  you  think  your  share 
has  not  been  fully  repaid." 

"But  if  I  die,  Kitty,  if  I  die!  Oh!  I  can 
never  repay  him  everything,"  with  a  hopeless 
sigh.  "  Only  think,  I  robbed  him  of  more  than 
nine  thousand  pounds  in  six  months!  Yes, 
nine  thousand  pounds,"  as  Kathleen  opened 
her  eyes  in  incredulity.  "  But  I  am  going 
to  try,"  resolutely,  "when — that  is  if  ever 
I  get  better.  Oh,  T  do  not  want  to  die  alto- 
gether in  his  debt!  It  would  be  too  shameful," 
and  Amy  clasped  her  poor  little  thin  hands 
together  in  piteous  entreaty. 
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"  You  shall  not  remain  in  his  debt.  Every 
cent  of  his  which  you  have  unwittingly  con- 
verted to  your  own  use  must  be  repaid.  If 
you  and  I  cannot  do  it  then  father  will. 
Rest  assured  of  that.  But  we  shall  try 
first,  little  sister." 

"  Father  and  mamma  must  never,  never 
know,"  wildly.  "I  have  disgraced  them 
enough  as  it.  But  this  would  be  the  death 
of  father.  And  mamma,  poor  mamma  who 
used  to  be  so  proud  of  me!  What  would 
she  say  when  she  found  I  was  nothing  but 
a  common  thief?" 

"  Hush,  dear !  I  shall  never  believe  you  were  to 
blame.  Neither  could  father  nor  your  mother. " 

"  You  might  not,  Kitty,  for  you  never  think 
ill  of  anyone.  But  no  one  else  could  help  it. 
Mr.  Venn  believes  me  to  be  thoroughly  bad 
and  unreclaimable, "  with  a  hard  little  laugh. 
*  And  I  am  right  glad  he  does ! " 

"You  are  not  glad,  Amy,"  scrutinizing 
her  keenly.  u  You  have  taken  the  blame — 
the  whole  shameful  responsibility  which 
belonged  to  another,  on  your  own  shoulders. 
You  have  done  this  to  shield  Mr.  Castleton." 

"  And  I  would  do  it  again.    Don't  mistake 
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me,  Kitty;  I  do  not  love  him  now.  He 
killed  my  love.  But  I  could  not  have  him 
come  to  any  harm  as  long  as  I  was  able 
to  prevent  it.  Only  I  pray  God  every  hour 
of  the  day  that  I  may  never  see  him 
again.  You  are  right;  the  sacrifice  has  been 
a  burden  to  me.  I  am  not  glad  Mr.  Venn 
holds  me  in  abhorrence  as  a  monster  of 
deceit.  But  that  is  the  least  of  two  evils, 
and  I  have  chosen  it  for  good  and  all." 

"Mr.  Venn  cannot  hurt  a  hair  of  his 
head  whatever  happens.  He  promised  me 
so,  and  will  not  break  his  word.  You  can 
be  reinstated  in  his  good  opinion  now  and 
have  no  fear  of  the  consequences." 

"He  must  never  know,"  firmly.  "After 
all  it  does  not  matter  what  he  thinks  of 
me.  If  I  fail  to  pay  the  debt  through  any 
cause  you  must  take  my  place,  Kitty. " 

"Yes,  dear." 

"It  is  not  like  you  to  put  off  things.  I 
may  never  get  over  this,"  with  a  gasp  of 
dread,  "so  I  must  arrange  now.  There  is 
my  house  in  Japan.  Mr.  Venn  gave  it  me 
for  a  wedding  present,  but  it  cannot  be  sold 
without  his  permission.  He  would  never 
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give  me  leave,  so  I  only  counted  its  yearly 
income  in  my  reckoning.  But  he  would 
do  anything  for  you,  Kitty.  And  I  want 
you  to  ask  him  to  allow  me  to  realize  it. 
It  will  only  be  paying  him  back  with  his 
own  money  I  know,  but  if  everything  else 
fails  I  must  do  that.  We — we  can  keep 
chickens  or  something  to  make  up — you  told 
me  you  used  to  make  money  that  way  to 
have  for  poor  people  here.  And,  after  all, 
Kitty,  the  house  was  Mr.  Venn's  gift,  freely 
given  when  he  thought  well  of  me,  and  it 
is  now  my  very  own  to  pay  back  to  him 
what  I  owe  if  I  cannot  raise  the  money 
elsewhere." 

*Mr.  Venn  gave  you  the  house,  Amy?  I 
quite  understood  that  it  was  part  of  your 
marriage  settlements." 

*  So  it  was — or  rather  all  the  settlements 
I  had.  Will  you  promise,  Kitty?  " 

"Yes.  But  Mr.  Venn  will  not  grant  it. 
He  evidently  gave  you  the  house  as  a  set- 
tled yearly  income  to  keep  you  from — from 
being  dependent  on  anyone.  He  will  not 
allow  you  to  sell  the  property,  for  fear  of 
consequences  he  went  so  far  in  his  great, 
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great  kindness  to  avoid.  If  I  were  you, 
Amy,  I  would  write  to  him  and  explain  that 
you  are  not  so  unworthy  of  all  his  goodness 
as  he  believes  you  to  be.  It  is  only  fair 
to  yourself  and  will  please  Mr.  Venn  far 
more  than  if  you  paid  him  back  what  he 
imagines  you  took  from  him.  Such  a  dis- 
closure will  injure  no  one  whom  you  wish 
to  shield  from  the  consequences  of  his  act. " 

"  Don't,  Kitty.  If  you  were  in  my  posi- 
tion you  would  never,  never  betray  anyone 
you  had  ever  cared  about  for  the  sake  of 
clearing  yourself.  I  know  that;  and  you 
know  it  too.  Yet  you  ask  me  to  act  as 
you  would  not  do,"  reproachfully. 

"  If  it  were  any  use  to  keep  it  secret, 
Amy.  But  now— 

"But  now — even  now,"  dreamily.  "Oh, 
Kitty !  I  cannot  have  Mr.  Venn  think  worse 
of  him  than  he  does  already,"  with  an 
appealing  look.  "Now  of  all  times,  Kitty. 
Not  for  his  sake,  nor  for  mine;  but  for— 
that  is  if—  '  .~ 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  know, "  Kathleen's  arm 
went  round  her  with  infinite  tenderness. 
u  I  thought  it  would  ease  your  mind  to  tell  Mr. 
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Venn  the  truth.    That  is  why  I  urged  you  now. " 
"So   it   would,   so   it  would.     More  than 
anything !     But  I  shall  have  not  only  myself 
to  consult  if  I  live." 

"  What  is  the  difference,  Amy  ?  You  are 
in  the  place  of  the  guilty  one  as  it  is." 

"  That  never  struck  me  before, "  flushing 
deeply.  "  But  let  it  rest.  Mr.  Venn  saw 
him  as  he  was  in  many  ways  before  I  found 
out,"  with  a  gasping  sob.  "But  he  never 
thought  him  mean  or  deceitful;  he  always 
thought  me  both.  And  so  I  was.  I  see  it 
now  as  Mr.  Venn  saw  it  then.  For  what 
is  the  difference,  Kitty,  between  stealing 
many  a  good  man's  affections  just  for  fun, 
and  then  laughing  at  them,  as  I  often  did 
before  my  marriage,  and  stealing  one  man's 
money  when  I  thought  for  months  that  it  was 
something  far  different  from  actual  thieving? 
Mr.  Venn  must  think  badly  of  me  in  any 
case.  But  I  must  make  haste  and  pay  him 
back  what  I  can.  You  will  find  £l  1  Is.  fid. 
in  the  right  hand  pocket  of  my  dressing 
gown  which  I  want  you  to  send  him  at 
once.  And,  Kitty,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  any  harm  to  burn  that  dressing-gown? 
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We  couldn't  get  a  shilling  for  it.  Take  it 
away,  please;  I  hate  the  sight  of  it! 
One  pound,  eleven  and  sixpence.  I  got  that 
for  the  turquoise  bracelet  father  gave  me 
to  wear  at  my  first  ball.  I  did  not  want  to 
sell  it  at  first,  because  of  your  sapphire  one 
which  is  just  the  same  but  for  the  stones— 
not  in  memory  of  the  ball, "  shivering.  "  You 
remember  what  father  said  about  the  angels 
getting  their  wings  singed?  I  met  him  that 
night,  and  it  was  all  over  with  me  then. 
But  you  were  all  right,  Kitty.  There  was 
no  fear  of  you  being  foolish.  I  don't  think 
you  can  feel  as  I  can;  nothing  alters  you. 
I  remember  your  first  ball  gave  you  a 
headache  and  you  slept  like  a  dormouse  all 
the  next  day,  while  I  gave  split  dances  all 
round, — three  at  a  time  often, — and  danced 
them  all  right  through  with  one  man  generally, 
except  those  I  sat  out  with  him,"  steadily. 
"  And  yet  I  was  up  first  next — that  morning, 
and  never  knew  until  long,  long  after  what 
a  heartache  that  ball  gave  me,  and  how  hard  it 
would  be  to  get  rid  of  it.  What  an  age  ago 
it  seems!  But  don't  forget  the  £l  Us.  §d. 
I  sent  all  the  money  I  had,  and  what  I  got 
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for  my  clothes  immediately  I  had  sold  them. 
There  was  not  much  altogether,  only  £215 
counting  everything;  for  I  had  J175  from 
Mrs.  Fleming  on  reaching  Queenstown.  It 
was  for  rent  due,  a  quarter  in  advance  she 
said  if  I  remember  rightly.  My  diamond  rings 
fetched  nothing  but  a  few  shillings  for  the 
settings,  for  they  turned  out  to  be  only  paste. " 

u  Then  the  dealer  must  have  cheated  you. 
You  wrote  to  tell  your  mother  what  lovely 
rings  Mr.  Venn  had  given  you." 

"  It  was  a  lie, "  calmly.  "  Mr.  Venn  never 
really  gave  me  any  but  one  ring — a  perfect 
beauty — shortly  after  I  was  married.  That 
I  could  not  find  when  Onchisan  was  packing 
up  my  things."  Amy  did  not  remember 
that  Castleton  had  taken  it  to  be  reset  a 
few  days  previously.  "But  the  other  rings 
were  bought  for  me  with  Mr.  Venn's  money 
as  a  sort  of  bribe.  And  all  the  time  I  thought 
the  money  was  'his'  own.  It  was  very 
odd,"  with  a  little  laugh  which  was  even 
more  painful  to  listen  to  than  Amy's  list- 
less tones. 

Kathleen  sighed. 

"  A  bribe  to  rob  Mr.  Venn.     I  thought  it 
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was  Mr.  Castleton's  money  which  Mr.  Venn 
had  wrongly  appropriated ;  and  which  I,  who 
was  the  only  one  who  could  manage  the  mad- 
man was  to  get  back  again  by  any  means 
in  rny  power.  Oh !  I  was  very  useful ! " 

"  Don't,  Amy.     You  hurt  me. " 

*  And  myself!  Yes,  Kitty,  I  was  glad  to 
be  useful.  It  was  the  only  reason  he  tole- 
rated me.  It  is  nice  to  be  tolerated  even— 
sometimes !  I  would  have  done  anything 
for  him  then,  for  I  trusted  him.  He  knew 
that  and  made  use  of  me.  How,  I  never 
knew  till  afterwards." 

"Poor  little  darling!" 

"  I  am  not  a  'poor  darling',"  said  Amy 
huskily,  looking  down.  "I  am  nothing  but 
a  thief.  No  one  would  kiss  me  but  you, 
knowing  it  all.  Father  could  not  look  me 
in  the  face  for  the  shame  I  have  brought 
on  his  family.  Mamma  would  be  afraid  to 
be  seen  talking  to  me.  No,  Kitty,  don't 
interrupt.  I  must  tell  you  what  I  did.  Now ! 
I  may  not'  have  the  chance  again.  I  used 
to  go  to  the  shops  at  Yokohama  and  have 
frocks,  and  jewellery,  and  things  of  that  sort 
sent  home  on  approbation,  never  intending 
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to  keep  them,  then  tell  Mr.  Venn  I  had 
ordered  them.  You  know  what  an  orderly 
man  he  is,  and  how  he  will  not  on  any 
account  have  long  standing  bills,  but  pays 
for  everything  possible  with  ready  money. 
First  of  all  he  gave  me  the  money  to  pay 
the  bills,  and  afterwards  paid  them  himself 
suspecting  nothing.  That  plan  of  mine  an- 
swered for  a  long  while.  He  remonstrated 
with  me  on  my  extravagance  after  a  time, 
but  paid  up  all  the  same.  But  when  he  left 
for  America  on  some  private  business  of  his 
own  he  gave  me  an  ample  allowance  on 
condition  that  I  did  not  exceed  it  until  he 
came  back.  In  his  absence  I  ran  up  facti- 
tious bills  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand 
pounds  which  he  had  to  pay  on  his  return, 
and  which  money  I  received  back  again  from 
the  shops — minus  a  percentage." 

"  And  you  gave  it  all  to  Mr.  Castleton?" 
u  Every  sen.  I  paid  for  all  my  own  frocks, 
which  were  very  good  ones,  out  of  my 
housekeeping  allowance.  It  was  more  than 
enough  for  both.  You  know  what  bad  judges 
men  are  of  how  far  money  will  go,  and 
Mr.  Venn  was  generosity  itself.  I  was  really 
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most  economical  in  those  days ;  I  really  was.  * 

"  You  are  not  much  to  blame,  Amy, " 
Kathleen  could  not  help  saying. 

"Yet  I  am  a  thief.  Do  you  know  how 
that  feels,  Kitty?  I  am  afraid  to  be  seen 
by  Bridget  even,  for  fear  she  would  find 
out.  I  daren't  look  at  Mademoiselle ;  she 
could  know  it  by  my  eyes.  I  feel  it  every 
hour  of  the  day.  Keep  Norah  away.  I  am 
the  thief  for  I  stole  the  money.  You  must 
not  say  anything  to  accuse  the  man  who 
was  once  my  husband,  Kitty." 

"No,  dear.  But  how  did  you  find  out 
that  the  money  had  always  been  Mr.  Venn's?  " 

"  Mr.  Castleton  told  me  in  plain  words 
how  he  had  gulled  me  for  his  own  purposes. 
That  was  when  there  was  no  more  to  be 
got  out  of  Mr.  Venn.  For  he  had  decided 
in  self  defence,  poor  man,  that  anything  I 
should  want  in  future  was  to  be  ordered 
by  him  personally,  and  he  would  pay  for 
nothing  more  but  what  I  got  in  his  company. 
Mr.  Castleton  and  I  had  an  explanation 
that  day.  I  decided  to  come  here.  He  had 
given  me  an  account  of  his  life,  you  see. 
No,  Kitty,  I  don't  intend  to  give  you  an 
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outline,  do  not  be  uneasy.  He  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  me ;  the  history  was  unnecessary, 
I  would  have  gone  without.  I  was  going 
before,  because  I  could  not  be  any  further 
use  to  him — only  a  drag.  I  wish  he  had 
let  me  go  and  told  me  nothing ;  but  perhaps 
it  is  better  now  that  all  is  over.  I  might 
have  had  a  hankering.  I  would  have  spent 
my  life  in  vain  regrets  on  my  own  unworthi- 
ness  of  his  love,  and  would  always  have 
been  longing  for  another  chance  of  improv- 
ing myself.  But  that  is  all  over  now. 
Only  the  awaking  was  hard — very  hard.  And 
to  think  that  he  had  loved  you  all  the  time, 
Kitty,  and  only  married  me  to  save  his  life." 

u  He  told  you  that !  My  poor  little  sister. 
Oh,  the  unmanliness ! "  Kathleen  was  quiver- 
ing with  indignation. 

"The  refinement  of  cruelty,  eh,  Kitty?'' 
with  a  wan  little  smile  in  which  there  was 
anything  but  the  mirth  she  tried  to  simulate. 
"  Yet  it  was  best  I  should  know.  And  I 
think  that  love  of  you  showed  he  was  not 
altogether  lost  to  all  right  feeling.  It  was 
his  one  redeeming  feature,  and  if  anything 
in  the  world  saves  him  that  must.  But  I 
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am  glad  he  told  me  the  rest  when  he  had 
told  me  that.  I  might  have  grown  to  hate 
you,  Kitty,  if  I  had  still  believed  him  good 
and  noble,  and  that  it  was  only  because 
of  you  he  could  not  love  me.  It  is  best 
as  it  is." 

But  Amy  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the 
conspiracy  against  her  sister's  happiness. 
For  Castleton  knew  better  than  to  have  his 
plans  frustrated  by  the  wife  he  was  deserting. 

"I  had  to  tell  you  this,  it  has  eased  my 
mind,"  she  said,  *  eased  it  very  much.  But 
I  am  tired  now,"  leaning  back  wearily  in 
her  chair.  u  If  there  is  more  you  should 
know  I  shall  tell  you — afterwards.  Then 
this  must  be  a  closed  book  between  us, 
Kitty.  No  one  must  ever  know  through 
whom  I  have  suffered  so  much.  It  would 
be  cruel.  If  I  get  better  I  intend  to  live 
on  here — and  keep  chickens  and  earn  money. 
If  not  you  must  do  it  for  me.  For  I  could 
not  rest  in  my  grave  with  that  debt  unpaid. 
No  slur  must  be  cast  on  him  now]  no  one 
must  know  his  unworthiness.  You  under- 
stand me,  Kitty?" 

"  Yes,  dearest.    We  shall  help  one  another 
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by  and  by.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  am  going 
to  stay  with  you  now  until  you  are  quite 
strong — on  condition  that  you  try  and  keep 
up  your  spirits,  mind.  Don't  let  us  talk 
of  this  again;  talking  can  do  no  good,  and 
I  do  not  like  it,  Amy.  And  we  shall  have 
a  pleasanter  subject  to  engross  our  thoughts 
and  conversation  soon,  little  one.  You  can 
trust  me  to  take  care  of  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  own  Kitty ! "  throwing  an 
arm  round  Kathleen's  neck  and  drawing  her 
closer.  K  You  have  come  just  in  time. 
Whisper!" 

"  I  shall  stay  with  you  night  and  day, " 
she  replied  in  answer  to  the  whispered  con- 
fidence. "  But  let  me  go  for  one  moment 
to  make  arrangements  with  Mademoiselle." 

A  few  days  later  Kathleen  wrote  an  ear- 
nest letter  to  her  father  in  which  she  gave 
him  indisputable  reasons  why  he  should  be 
reconciled  to  Amy.  "  For, "  she  continued, 
"  she  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  considered 
now.  Her  little  son  was  born  yesterday, . . . 
and  I  know  you  will  not  cast  a  slight  on 
the  innocent  life  so  bound  up  in  hers . . . 
She  is  calling  him  Richard  Thomas  Arnold 
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after  you,  young  Mr.  Tomlynes,  as  she  still 
thinks  he  is,  and  Mr.  Venn,  as  after  the 
three  best  men  she  knows.  You  should 
take  this  as  the  greatest  compliment  she  can 
pay  you,  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  she 
declares  they  are  the  three  ugliest  names 
which  could  possibly  be  chosen.  And  you 
know  what  an  aversion  Amy  has  to  any- 
thing she  considers  ugly !  " 

Kathleen  did  not  add  that  the  only  reason 
why  Eay  Clifford's  name  was  not  to  be 
included  in  the  new  baby's  was  because  of 
the  unhappy  memory  it  would  always  revive 
in  the  breast  of  the  poor  young  wife  and 
mother  who  would  henceforth  have  to  seek 
whatever  new  happiness  might  be  in  store 
for  her  far  away  from  any  remembrance  of 
the  father  of  her  boy. 


CHAPTER   V. 

KATHLEEN  had  prevailed.  Or  perhaps  the 
baby  had  more  to  do  with  the  reconciliation 
than  ever  he  suspected,  as  he  made  eager 
and  voracious  inroads  on  the  contents  of  his 
feeding  bottle,  and  throve  accordingly. 

At  any  rate  it  was  a  happy  family  party 
that  assembled  in  the  grand  dark  dining- 
room  at  the  Castle  when  his  despotic  ma- 
jesty Richard  Thomas  Arnold  first  received 
the  right  to  his  name  at  the  mature  age  of 
six  weeks. 

Major  Tredennick  was  there,  looking  calm 
and  dignified,  in  the  character  of  god-father 
to  the  little  one  he  already  looked  on  in 
the  light  of  a  son.  And  Thomas — Lord  Vane- 
Tomlynes — was  present  in  like  capacity, 
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only  with  scarcely  that  amount  of  dignified 
nonchalance  which  somehow  one  expects 
from  a  peer  of  the  realm,  even  at  a  chris- 
tening! To  tell  the  truth  he  looked  slightly 
nervous,  (and  felt  horribly  so)  for  his  habit- 
ual expression  of  benign  good-nature  changed 
to  one  of  helpless  expectancy  whenever  the 
bundle  in  Kathleen's  arms  attempted  to  pucker 
up  its  apology  for  a  mouth  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch.  And  he  wondered  what 
Miss  Tredennick  could  see  in  such  a  queer 
little  object — which  seemed  to  him  composed 
chiefly  of  goggle  eyes — that  she  could  gaze 
on  it  with  such  a  look  of  rapt  attention. 
For  Kathleen  had  been  given  the  place  of 
honour;  and  her  name  was  not  also  added 
to  her  nephew's  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
"  masculinizing  "  it.  Beside  her  stood  Made- 
moiselle, also  deeply  engrossed,  as  befitted 
one  who  had  had  the  chief  care  of  the  baby 
since  its  birth;  and  further  on  were  the 
elder  Maloneys  and  Norah.  So  Lord  Vane- 
Tomlynes  turned  from  the  contemplation  of 
long  white  robes  to  something  much  more 
after  his  own  heart. 

It   was   a  tiny,   frail  looking   figure,    en- 
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sconced  in  an  easy  chair,  with  a  halo,  which 
gleamed  like  a  yellow  sunflower  embroidered 
on  the  dark  blue  cushion,  over  a  small  face, 
pale  and  emotionless  enough  but  for  the  two 
brilliant  eyes  which  were  gazing  with  their 
whole  soul  in  them  at  the  baby.  Then  Lord 
Vane-Tomlynes  turned  quickly  round  again, 
for  his  conscience  smote  him,  and,  for  the 
space  of  five  minutes,  religiously  gave  his 
attention  to  endeavouring  to  trace  a  likeness 
between  mother  and  child  without  looking 
at  the  former. 

"  I  can't,  *  he  said  to  himself  at  last,  with 
an  audible  sigh.  "It  may  be  like  her  by 
and  by — I  hope  so.  But  it's  like  nothing 
on  earth  but  itself  now! — and  other  babies. 
No  features  at  all,  only  eyes,  which  seem 
to  cover  its  whole  face.  Eyes  like  her, 
eh?  Well!  perhaps  so — twenty  years  hence. 
But  now — Lord  no ! "  which  very  decided 
denial  was  substantiated  by  a  forbidden  glance 
which,  in  spite  of  all  good  resolutions,  could 
not  be  suppressed  that  once. 

But  Lord  Vane-Tomlynes  was  a  young  man 
of  sound  old-fashioned  principles;  and  these 
would  not  allow  him  to  look  oftener  than  was 
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necessary  at  his  neighbour's  wife  even  when 
the  lady  in  question  was  his  first  and  only  love 
as  he  considered  Amy  to  be.  So,  having 
turned  his  eyes  in  her  direction,  he  still 
kept  them  rigidly  fixed  there,  but  steered 
clear  of  temptation  by  looking  only  at  her 
surroundings.  There  was  his  father,  the  Earl, 
leaning  over  the  back  of  Amy's  chair  and 
looking  across  at  his  son,  as  if  this  ceremony 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  time  when  he,  Tom, 
as  a  large-faced,  placid  lump  of  humanity, 
was  first  called  by  his  homely  name  in  the 
iron  camp  church  near  which  he  first  came 
into  the  world  without  an  idea  of  the  high 
dignity  awaiting  him  in  early  manhood.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  arm-chair  his  mother 
was  standing,  seeming  deeply  interested  in 
the  proceedings  which  reminded  her  of  so 
many  like  impressive  scenes  in  her  own 
busy  past,  while  she  was  not  so  very  en- 
grossed with  the  baby  but  she  had  a  thought 
to  spare  for  the  young  mother  also,  whose 
hand  she  held  in  token  of  sympathy  for 
what  they  had  both  passed  through  by 
reason  of  their  common  womanhood. 

To  complete  the  group.     On  the  outside, 
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seated  in  state  was  Mrs.  Tredennick,  who 
had  drawn  her  chair  close  to  her  "  dearest 
friend "  ;  and  a  shrewd  observer  could  note 
that  that  lady  came  in  for  the  lion's  share 
of  her  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  clergyman,  her  daughter,  and  even 
the  new  grandson.  Mrs.  Tredennick,  any- 
thing but  small  in  her  own  estimation  in  the 
new  role  of  grandmother  which  necessitated 
a  new  blue  muslin  embroidered  with  mar- 
guerites and  an  extra  frizz  of  her  innocently 
arranged  front  locks.  Mrs.  Tredennick  men- 
tally airing  her  small  grievance  that  Kathleen 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  honour 
which  by  right  should  have  been  her  own, 
to  gladly  transfer  to  her  "  dearest  friend  the 
Countess, "  all  the  while  ignoring  the  fact  that 
she  had  been  content  to  allow  her  step- 
daughter to  remain  as  managing  head  nurse, 
while  she  had  endeavoured  to  lengthen  out 
the  visit  to  Woodshire  beyond  all  limits  of 
business. 

For  Amy  had  been  very  ill  after  her  baby's 
birth,  and  it  was  only  to  the  great  care 
bestowed  on  her  that  she  owed  her  life. 
She  was  now  only  beginning  to  grow  strong 
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again  after  the  struggle  of  a  month's  duration 
to  pull  through  at  all.  It  was  then  Kathleen 
had  found  out  all  the  details  of  her  miser- 
able married  life,  and  it  became  incumbent 
on  her  to  keep  everyone  connected  with  her 
out  of  the  room,  for  Amy  at  times  became 
highly  delirious.  But  in  all  her  raving  one 
train  of  thought  was  uppermost,  the  desire 
to  pay  back  Mr.  Venn  in  full.  So  the  care 
of  the  baby  devolved  chiefly  on  Mademoiselle 
and  Bridget,  during  those  first  days,  a  duty 
which  they  took  to  so  much  more  like  a 
pleasure  that  Norah  and  the  hired  nurse 
were  left  to  do  the  housework  between  them. 
For  all  this  time  Norah  was  to  outward 
appearance  the  same  hard-working,  willing, 
smooth-tongued  Abigail  that  she  had  seemed 
during  her  service  in  foreign  parts.  But 
not  quite  the  same  inwardly,  or  she  would 
never  have  returned  to  "the  home  of  her 
ancestors"  without  a  protector,  and  partner 
of  her  joys  and  sorrows.  The  change  in  her 
was  due  to  fear,  a  fear  which  had  kept  her 
from  accepting  the  worthy  Scotch  policeman 
in  Hong-Kong  who  had  seemed  so  prudent 
a  match,  or  from  giving  her  hand  and  heart 
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to  a  good-looking  harum-scarum  Tommy 
Atkins  with  whom  she  had  since  picked  up 
an  acquaintance,  and  who  had  instructed  her 
how  to  invest  her  savings  before  he  made 
an  offer  of  himself.  For  Mrs.  Maloney  did 
not  become  the  receptacle  of  any  suspicously 
large  portion  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth.  Norah 
satisfied  her  conscience  by  giving  her  mother 
the  present  of  a  few  pounds  and  a  dress 
for  each  of  the  children  with  a  flannel 
petticoat  for  herself.  Then  she  deposited 
the  remainder  in  the  safe  custody  of  a  bank 
as  a  warm  little  nest-egg  for  her  own  settle- 
ment in  life.  But  that  settlement  appeared  long 
in  coming.  She  had  now  known  the  soldier  of 
her  heart  for  six  whole  weeks,  had  seen  him  on 
and  off  drill  fifteen  times  during  that  period,  had 
gone  through  the  regulation  courting  for  the 
enormous  space  of  a  fortnight;  and  now, 
though  he  and  she  were  willing  to  enter  the 
money  in  their  joint  names,  prudence  stepped 
in  and  told  Norah  to  wait.  In  vain  her 
*  bhoy  "  tramped  the  fourteen  miles  distance 
from  the  garrison  town  he  was  stationed  at 
to  Allough  (in  a  hay  cart)  whenever  he 
could  get  off,  in  vain  Norah  made  excuses 
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to  go  and  buy  herself  a  cap  at  the  nearest 
village  and  made  excursions  miles  further 
with  the  help  of  her  mother's  long-suffer- 
ing donkey.  In  vain  the  British  warrior 
stamped  and  swore  she  did  not  love  him, 
and  all  in  vain  Norah  stormed  and  boxed 
his  ears  and  declared  she  did.  But  it  was 
no  use,  for  she  dared  not  marry  him.  That 
was  all  the  confession  that  could  be  extorted 
from  her,  either  by  threats  or  flattery.  Only  she 
smoothed  his  ruffled  feathers  with  the  com- 
forting salve  that  she  dared  not  marry  any- 
one else  either;  but  why  or  wherefore  was 
a  question  she  could  not  or  would  not  answer. 
The  reason  of  this  ban  on  her  matrimonial 
prospects  kept  No^ah  in  a  state  of  internal 
ferment  bordering  on  hysterics  whenever  a 
door  opened  suddenly  or  a  strange  footfall 
sounded  on  the  gravel.  She  knew  she  was 
safer  at  Allough  than  most  places;  still  she 
feared  with  a  grovelling  dread  not  to  be 
expected  from  her.  Kathleen  was  not  too 
busy  to  notice  her  depression,  and,  ascrib- 
ing it  to  disappointment  at  losing  her  place, 
promised  to  try  and  get  her  another  equally 
good  as  soon  as  she  had  time.  For  how 
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could  she  tell  that  Norah's  anxiety  was  not 
due  to  Mrs.  Tredennick's  dismissal,  but  to 
the  workings  of  a  guilty  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  her  own  double  dealing  rebound- 
ing on  herself?  It  comes  heavy  on  the 
weakest  when  thieves  fall  out.  Norah  knew 
she  had  not  kept  to  her  bargain,  and  her 
impudent  assurance  quite  forsook  her  when 
she  thought  of  the  fate  which  must  over- 
take her  sooner  or  later  if  she  followed  her 
inclinations  and  married  the  soldier.  oSTorah's 
persecutor  had  told  her  that  wherever  she 
went  he  would  follow  as  soon  as  his  duties 
allowed.  So,  though  she  felt  safer  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place  like  Allough  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  whereabouts,  an  un- 
easy dread  haunted  her  continually.  For  had 
he  not  threatened  to  set  a  watch  on  her 
movements  and  track  her  down  to  the  "  four 
corners  of  the  earth  "  if  need  be !  Thoroughly 
alarmed,  her  conscience  suddenly  woke  that 
day;  and,  having  no  means  of  getting  her- 
self out  of  a  muddle  of  her  own  creating, 
she  told  her  beads  over  an  extra  time 
with  the  devout  prayer  that  "the  divil 
might  come  by  his  own "  before  then. 
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So  when,  after  the  christening  was  over 
and  she  and  Bridget  were  descanting  on  the 
merits  of  two  enormous  slices  of  iced  cake, 
and  drinking  the  baby's  health  with  old 
Mick  in  a  *  wee  dhrop  of  the  crater,"  a 
strange  gentleman  with  a  keen  shrewd  face 
alighted,  and,  after  glancing  inquiringly  through 
the  kitchen  window,  tapped  it  authoritatively 
with  his  umbrella,  Norah  dropped  her  glass 
on  to  the  boards,  flinging  her  arms,  and  the 
cake  likewise,  over  her  head,  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing shriek  and  fell  in  a  huddled  heap  beside 
the  wasted  whisky.  The  tapping  at  the 
window  continued.  Mick  Maloney,  after  in- 
structing his  wife  to  look  after  the  colleen, 
directed  the  gentleman  to  the  front  door, 
where  he  followed  by  a  short  cut,  and  held 
open  in  readiness. 

"  Does  Miss  Kathleen  Tredennick  live  here  ?" 
asked  the  shrewd  looking  gentleman  some- 
what peremptorily,  for  he  had  been  to  that 
door  before  and  thumped  the  knocker. 

"  Yis,  sor,  *  replied  Mick,  so  far  forgetting 
his  manners  that  he  eyed  him  all  over,  won- 
dering in  his  heart  of  hearts  what  his  dear 
Miss  Kathleen  could  have  seen  in  a  grey 
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haired,  sharp  visaged,  weasel  if  so  be  that 
this  same  individual  was  the  object  of  her 
choice.  For  the  stranger  spoke  with  author- 
ity, and  visitors  never  came  to  the  Castle 
without  a  weighty  purpose,  and  a  little  drop 
of  whisky  is  very  grateful  to  a  poor  old  man. 
*  Then  give  her  this, "  said  the  gentleman 
promptly,  handing  a  card,  while  a  faint  in- 
describable smile  flitted  across  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  and  up  his  eyes,  as  he  took  a  lei- 
surely survey  of  whatever  could  be  seen 
from  the  front  door  of  the  ruinous  grandeur 
of  the  Castle  and  its  surroundings — a  look 
and  a  smile  which  made  the  old  retainer 
cordially  hate  him.  "  Well?  What  are  you 
waiting  for?"  with  a  more  pronounced  smile, 
as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  small  bent  squat 
figure  of  Mick,  who  by  his  own  desire  in 
honour  of  the  christening  had  donned  a  suit 
of  the  resplendent  antiquated  livery  which  had 
never  been  unearthed  since  old  Mrs.  Treden- 
nick's  Dublin  days,  and  in  which  he  looked 
absurdly  out  of  place,  laying  aside  the  fact 
that  it  was  still  three  sizes  too  large  though 
it  had  obviously  been  taken  in.  For,  as 
Mick  declared,  there  had  never  been  a  "  male 
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son  born  in  the  old  place  but  his  butler  was 
present  to  make  obeisance." 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  " 

"To  make  sure,  sor,  beggin' yer  pardon," 
with  an  odd  mixture  of  respect  and  suspicion. 

"Of  what?" 

"  It's  all  right,  sor.  Yer  not, "  replied 
Mick  exultantly,  apropos  of  his  doubts. 

A  sudden  light  seemed  to  break  upon  the 
sharp  looking  gentleman  after  another  swift 
comprehensive  glance  round,  added  to  the 
fact  that  Mick  kept  his  hand  on  the  door. 

*  You're  quite  safe  to  let  me  in,  my  good 
man, "  he  said,  with  a  still  more  pronounced, 
and  highly  amused  smile  this  time.  "I  am. 
certainly  not  the  bailiff." 

"  The  bailiff,  sor !  "  dropping  the  card  in 
his  surprise  and  indignation.  "  The  bailiff!" 
dropping  the  u  sor "  as  the  full  indignity  of 
the  word  burst  upon  him.  "Yer  the  first 
that's  ever  used  that  damned  word  in  con- 
nection with  the  family; — an'  be  —  -  it's 
first  and  last  time  with  ye  too ! "  and  old 
Mick  seized  the  ancient  silver  salver  with  the 
full  intention  of  braining  the  insulter  and 
flinging  him  down  the  steps. 
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"  Calm  yourself,  my  good  man !  "  cried 
his  intended  victim,  adroitly  dodging  the 
blow.  *  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  and 
meant  no  offence,  I  assure  you,"  in  a  steady 
earnest  voice  which  carried  conviction. 

*  There's  no  doubt  about  ye  being  a 
stranger,"  replied  Mick,  somewhat  mollified, 
8  no  doubt  about  that  at  all  at  all. "  Then 
his  hot  Celtic  blood  cooling  quickly,  as  it 
always  does  when  it  finds  the  supposed 
intentional  insult  to  have  been  quite  invol- 
untary, he  hastened  to  make  amends,  adding, 
"  Te  needn't  be  afraid  of  me  now,  sor.  I'll 
not  touch  ye,"  which  sounded  pathetically 
ludicrous  in  its  perfect  sincerity  from  the 
small  decrepit  figure  to  the  well-set-up,  wiry 
one.  Then,  with  a  conscientious  regard  of 
what  was  due  to  his  own  dignity  as  the 
only  present  upholder  of  the  family  honour 
he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  considerate  pity, 
"  It's  to  be  seen  that  ye  come  from  some 
devil's  hole  of  a  place,  sor,  where  the  name 
of  Tredennick  hasn't  yet  penetrated.  For 
any  body  that  is  any  body  an'  has  lived  in 
the  world,"  with  crushing  emphasis,  "  would 
as  soon  mention  the  hangman  as  the  bailiff 
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where  they're  concerned.     An'  with  as  much 
truth  too!" 

"  The  family  has  got  one  faithful  servant, 
anyhow, "  replied  the  other  rather  admiringly. 

"  More  than  one,  I  hope,  sor,  beggin'  yer 
pardon,"  said  Mick  grandly. 

"And  I  suppose  I  must  plead  guilty  to 
having  come  from  an  out-of-the-way  hole— 
for  we  don't  know  the  name  of  Tredennick 
well  in  London.  However,  give  my  card 
to  your  beautiful  young  mistress,  and  see 
what  she  says.  You'll  have  a  better  opinion 
of  me  before  long,  my  friend !  " 

Mick  went  a  few  steps  in  the  direction 
desired,  then  scratched  his  head  in  sorrow 
and  perplexity  as  "  beautiful  young  mistress  " 
and  u  London "  came  upon  him  with  full 
force.  How  could  the  stranger  have  known 
that  Miss  Kathleen  was  beautiful  and  young 
if  he  were  not  coming  in  the  character  of 
her  "  intended  "  from  foreign  parts  ?  And  how 
could  he  possibly  have  such  bad  manners 
but  through  his  nationality,  even  more  than 
his  residence  in  that  sink  of  iniquity  called 
London?  Alas!  it  had  come  to  that!  His 
dear  Miss  Kathleen,  who  was  to  have  upheld 
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the  honour  of  the  family,  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  himself  and  Bridget  in  the 
home  of  her  forefathers,  she,  of  all  others, 
to  be  false  to  all  traditions — to  go  and  get 
engaged  to  an  Englishman  from  London! 
A  middle  aged,  sharp  faced  Englishman  too ! 
One  who  would  turn  the  Castle  topsy-turvey, 
lay  on  hot  and  cold  water  all  over  the  house, 
pull  down  the  ivy  because  it  made  the  walls 
damp,  and  then  plaster  them  with  stucco 
like  the  new  square  stone  mansion  of  Mr. 
Walmesley-Hargr eaves  the  retired  cheese- 
monger from  Liverpool  who  had  bought  up 
the  old  ruined  seat  of  poor  Lord  O'Havenagh 
(who  committed  suicide  at  Monte  Carlo)  some 
twenty  miles  from  Allough— bought  it  for 
building  material !  And  to  have  this  English- 
man perhaps  wanting  to  do  the  same  with 
the  Castle;  or,  at  best,  lopping  the  trees, 
straightening  the  avenue,  putting  plate  glass 
in.  the  windows,  overseeing  the  labourers 
himself,  and  sending  the  man  about  his 
business  who  stopped  to  light  his  pipe  or 
stretch  himself  a  bit;  too  proud  to  answer 
the  good  morning  of  one  of  his  grooms  or 
shake  hands  with  a  farmer's  wife.  And  to 
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change  the  name  of  the  Castle  to  some 
barbarian  sounding  title  like  'Igh  'Ouse  'All ! 
And,  in  time,  to  have  a  son  who  went  about 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  smoking 
cigarettes  all  day,  who  could  not  ride  like 
a  ploughboy,  let  alone  a  gentleman,  who 
called  turnips  "  mangold  vursal, "  and  mangle 
"  norkole, "  who  designated  his  father  "  old  gov  " 
or  "old  pal".  And,  worst  indignity  of  all, 
for  Mick  to  hear  his  dear  Miss  Kathleen 
addressed  as  "  old  Lass "  by  her  lord  and 
master,  if  so  be  that  she  chose  an  English- 
man! For  Maloney's  impressions  of  across 
channel  manners  were  drawn  solely  from 
the  model  of  the  Walmesley-Hargreaves 
with  whom  he  had  had  occasional  transactions 
in  the  cattle  selling  line,  and  whose  "  nearness  " 
was  appalling  to  his  Irish  soul.  The  kitchen 
into  which  he  used  to  be  ushered  on  these 
occasions  was,  to  use  his  own  words  "  as 
clane  as  a  new  pin,  with  an  illigant  square 
carpet  on  the  mire,  an'  the  boards  so  white 
that  ye  could  eat  yer  dinner  off  them — only 
there  was  no  dinner  to  eat.  And  that  after 
a  twenty  mile  drive ! "  So  Mick  was  by  no 
means  so  favourably  impressed  with  the 
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English  race  that  he  could  relish  the  idea 
of  having  one  of  them  for  a  possible  master 
some  time  in  the  future. 

His  mind  was  greatly  exercised  over  such 
a  calamity,  as  he  hobbled  along  towards  the 
large  dining-room  where  the  christening  had 
been  held.  But  the  only  remains  of  the 
party  visible  were  Mrs.  Tredennick,  and  Lady 
Wystown,  to  whom  the  former  was  displaying 
the  rare  oak  wainscoting  with  the  apprecia- 
tive interest  of  possession.  For  she  had 
found  out  that  Woodshire  Towers  also  con- 
tained carving;  and  that  therefore  this  was 
an  ornament  to  be  held  to  and  prized  as  an 
emblem  of  long  rooted  gentility  far  above  its 
money  value. 

*  You  will  find  Miss  Kathleen  in  the  garden, " 
said  Mrs.  Tredennick  superciliously  without 
glancing  at  the  card.  "  I  suppose  it  is  that  poor 
man  with  whom  she  has  at  last  made  up  the 
quarrel,  Lady  Wystown,"  in  a  disgusted  tone 
and  with  a  decided  emphasis  on  the  "poor". 
"  No  one  else  would  come  here  to  see  her. " 

"  I  only  hope  so, "  was  the  reply  Mick  also 
caught  as  he  purposely  tied  up  his  coat  tail 
in  the  door  on  departing,  which  necessarily 
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had  to  be  re-opened  in  order  to  release  it. 

"It's  thrue  then!"  he  muttered  to  himself 
with  melancholy  conviction.  "  But  what  my 
dear  Miss  Kathleen  saw  in  him  beats  me 
out, — with  his  nose  like  a  rasor  an'  his 
eyes  like  knitting  needles!  No  wonder 
Norah  fell  down  in  a  swound  when  he  rapped 
at  the  window  like  the  old  boy  himself  come 
to  carry  us  off.  But  she  needn't  have  lost 
the  good  whisky!  Though  they  do  say  that 
love  sees^what  nothing  else  can;  an'  maybe 
my  young  lady  thinks  him  perfection.  But 
I've  kept  him  waiting  at  the  door  all  this 
time ; "  starting  from  his  reflections,  "  an'  its 
a  fine  opinion  he'll  have  of  us  all,  thinkin' 
our  manners  are  not  better  than  they  do 
have  in  London.  I'll  go  and  bring  him  to 
Miss  Kathleen  myself.  That'll  make  him 
understand  that  I'm  doin'  me  best  to  over- 
come me  bad  feelin'  toward  him  for  stealing 
her  heart  an'  bein'  an  Englishman,"  which 
condescension  was  a  very  grave  concession 
fronvMick  after  the  episode  of  the  bailiff. 

"  Will  ye  come  into  the  grounds,  sor,  and 
I'll  show  ye  where  the  young  lady's  stroll- 
ing^about,  as  it's  a  big  place  and  ye'd  never 
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find  out  by  yerself,"  said  Mick  gravely, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  patronage  in  his 
tones  toward  the  Londoner  to  whom  a  "  big 
place  "  was  evidently  a  novelty,  or  he  would 
never  have  gone  to  the  kitchen  window. 
Then,  remembering  the  gentleman's  future 
position  at  the  Castle,  he  continued  anxiously, 
"  It's  a  fine  place  as  it  is,  don't  ye  think,  sor?  " 

"  Grand !  "  replied  the  other,  looking  round 
with  keen  appreciation  at  the  splendid  old 
pile  they  were  leaving  in  the  background. 
u  But  it  will  be  made  much  finer  before  long, 
I  assure  you." 

Mick's  worst  fears  were  realized.  Visions 
of  stucco  and  plate  glass  rose  before  him 
with  hideous  vividness. 

u  Oh  sor ! "  he  cried,  in  an  agony  of 
entreaty,  while  his  poor  old  limbs  shook 
with  indignation  at  the  sacrilege,  "  oh !  sor, 
ye  wouldn't  think  of  ornamentin'  the  buildin' 
surely ! " 

"My  good  man,"  replied  the  Englishman 
with  his  inscrutable  smile,  "  don't  be  alarmed. 
I  am  no  more  a  stone  mason  than  I  am  a 
bailiff." 

Mick  groaned.     "  Ye're  worse !  "  he  said  to 
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himself.  Then  aloud,  "  No,  sor,  ye're  to  be 
something  far  above  that,  by  and  by,"  with 
a  sigh  of  resignation.  "  But  I'm  an  old  servant 
that  has  been  in  the  family  more  than  fifty 
years,  an'  my  fathers  before  me.  An'  it 
goes  against  the  grain  to  hear  ye  talk  of 
ornamenting  the  Castle,  that  was  built  when 
they  knew  how  to  build,  beggin'  yer  pardon. 
I  know  every  stick  and  stone  about  the 
place;  an'  love  them  too,  sor,  more  'an  if 
they  were  my  own." 

"Yet  a  little  doing  up  here  and  there 
would  improve  its  appearance,"  highly 
amused. 

"  The  master  is  not  dead  yet,  praise  the 
Lord;  and  will  last  more  than  my  time  in 
the  course  of  nature,  so  that  I'll  never  see 
the  Castle  ornamented.  And,  then  perhaps, 
sor,  ye'll  find  Miss  Kathleen  rather  a  tough 
one  to  deal  with  when  ye  begin  to  talk  of 
altering  and  arranging,  I'm  thinking.  "  Mick 
spoke  with  perfect  respect,  and  his  tone  of 
absolute  conviction  saved  his  speech  from 
any  approach  to  bombast. 

"  You  must  be  labouring  under  some  mis- 
take," said  the  cockney,  eyeing  him  sharply, 
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as  they  wended  their  way  across  the  grass, 
coarse-grained  and  tangly  as  in  the  upper 
park  land.  "If  anyone  fixes  up  this  old 
place  it  will  be  by  the  wish  of  Miss  Kath- 
leen Tredennick  herself." 

"He's  talked  her  over!"  ruminated  Mick, 
his  back  broken  by  the  weight  of  this  last 
straw,  and  his  speech  stopped. 

"Is  that  the  young  lady  over  there?" 
asked  the  gentleman  presently  as  they  espied 
a  group  containing  Lord  Wystown,  Kathleen, 
with  Richard  Thomas  Arnold  in  her  arms, 
and  old  Jemmie  the  cob  rubbing  his  nose 
affectionately  as  of  yore  against  the  sleeve 
of  his  newly-recovered  mistress,  and  gazing 
with  great  wondering  eyes  at  that,  to  him, 
natural  curiosity,  the  baby. 

The  question  was  too  obviously  a  fraud 
to  deserve  answer. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sor, "  said  Mick,  stiffly, 
when  it  was  repeated. 

"You  are  getting  deaf,  my  man.  Is  that 
tall  young  lady  in  white  Miss  Kathleen  Tre- 
dennick?" repeated  his  interrogator,  more 
fully,  this  time. 

"No,   sor,    that   is    Miss  Tredennick,  the 
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eldest  of  the  young  ladies,"  replied  Mick 
with  emphasis,  feeling  justified  in  thus  ex- 
pressing his  contempt  for  such  clumsy  and 
unnecessary  ft  round-aboutness, "  yet  all  the 
while  watching  his  companion  narrowly  to 
see  what  effect  the  sight  of  his  "  intended  * 
had  upon  him. 

"  Is  Miss  Kathleen  as  handsome  as  this 
lady,  I  wonder?"  asked  the  Englishman,  half 
to  himself,  as  they  came  within  closer  range. 

Michael's  indignation  could  contain  itself 
no  longer  at  this  unwarrantable  deception, 
which  was  now  passing  all  bounds  of  wit. 

*  Don't  you  think  you  should  know  that 
already,  sor,  seeing  ye've  come  here  to 
marry  her?  "  he  asked,  in  a  voice  of  mingled 
anger  and  contempt  that  a  grey  haired,  sharp 
face  gentleman  would  care  to  disport  himself 
like  a  youngster,  and  before  a  servant  too, 
at  the  expense  of  Miss  Kathleen. 

As  for  the  Londoner,  he  turned  and  stared 
at  his  guide  for  a  minute  as  if  anxious  to 
make  sure  that  one  or  other  of  them  had 
not  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  Having  satis- 
fied himself  on  this  point,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Irish  are  the  most  extra- 
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ordinary   people   on   the   face   of  the  earth. 

"  To  marry  Miss  Tredennick !  "  he  echoed, 
when  somewhat  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment, "I,  a  married  man  with  nine  chil- 
dren! No,  Pat,  Miss  Tredennick  can  marry 
anyone  she  likes  now,"  with  a  smile  which 
would  have  degenerated  into  a  chuckle  of 
delight  at  the  absurdity  of  the  mistake  but 
for  the  near  proximity  of  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mick,  with  an  agility  that  did  his  old 
bones  credit,  hobbled  up  to  Kathleen  with 
the  card;  and  then  retraced  his  steps  much 
quicker  than  he  had  come,  cursing  himself 
with  inward  fervour  as  an  old  fool  for  having 
for  one  moment  imagined  that  his  dear 
young  lady  could  so  demean  herself  by 
marrying  a  sharp,  middle-aged  barbarian 
who  would  take  to  ornamentation  as  soon 
as  he  conveniently  dared. 

And  his  faithful  old  heart  was  completely 
set  at  ease  a  few  hours  later  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  strange  gentleman's  visit 
was  of  far  different  import.  The  English- 
man was  only  a  lawyer  who  had  come  to 
inform  Miss  Kathleen  Tredennick  that  a  great 
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friend  of  hers,  a  Mr.  Venn,  had  died  in 
America  and  left  her  half  his  money.  More 
than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
amount  conveyed  no  idea  to  Michael's  brain 
except  that  it  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  keep  up  the  Castle  as  in  old  times; 
while  no  fear  of  such  modern  improvements 
as  stucco  and  plaster  now  disturbed  the 
thankful  serenity  of  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  was  a  good  while  before  Kathleen  could 
get  over  the  surprise  and  novelty  of  finding 
herself  a  great  heiress.  She  was  deeply 
sorry  for  the  loss  of  the  man  who  had  been 
such  a  good  friend  to  her,  and  naturally 
reluctant  at  first  to  be  the  one  who  should 
benefit  by  his  death  pecuniarily.  But  when 
she  found,  as  stated  in  his  will,  that  he 
had  not  an  acknowledged  relation  in  the 
world;  and  that,  failing  her  acceptance  of 
his  bequest,  every  penny  of  it  would  go 
towards  the  endowment  of  homes  for  sick 
and  aged  cats  her  scruples  were  overcome, 
more  especially  as  there  was  another  condi- 
tion annexed  which  showed  what  had  actuated 
the  donor  in  the  selection  of  a  successor. 
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Mr.  Venn  gave  as  his  reason  for  bequeathing 
half  of  his  riches  to  Kathleen  because  he 
knew  the  poor  must  benefit  through  her 
increased  prosperity;  and  if,  as  was  most 
unlikely,  the  whole  of  his  money  should 
accrue  to  her  in  time  then  the  poor  would 
be  doubly  looked  after.  For  the  only  other 
legatee  »was  Ray  Clifford,  who  was  also  left 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds; 
but  on  the  condition  that  he  married  Kathleen 
Tredennick  before  the  end  of  the  year,  *  for 
a  husband  should  never  be  bounden  to  his 
wife."  Failing  to  accede  to  this  the  money 
was  to  revert  absolutely  to  Kathleen  Treden- 
nick "  to  be  by  her  applied  as  she  shall  think 
fit."  Which  behest  showed  whom  Mr.  Venn 
included  when  he  mentioned  the  poor,  and  the 
cause  which  he  supposed  had  separated  the 
lovers  when  he  took  this  very  practical  way 
of  bringing  them  together  again. 

And,  though  he  did  not  remember  Amy 
in  his  will  or  provide  for  her  further  than 
he  had  already  done,  the  poor  little  woman 
was  left  something  which  was  far  more 
precious  to  her  than  money,  though  the 
sting  of  her  fatally  misplaced  trust  would 
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always  remain.  Mr.  Venn  had  discovered 
the  part  Castleton  acted  for  so  many  months 
in  Japan ;  and,  though  he  generously  forbore 
to  say  anything  of  this  to  the  cruelly  im- 
posed on  wife,  it  was  the  remembrance 
of  the  wrong  he  himself  had  done  her  in 
thought  and  action  which  accelerated  his 
death.  He  had  judged  her  as  a  degraded 
woman  when  she  was  nothing  worse  than 
a,  loving,  weak,  deluded  child.  His  last  act 
therefore,  when  he  could  scarcely  hold  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  was  to  write  her  a  short 
scrawling  letter  begging  forgiveness  for  a 
dying  man  who  had  so  misjudged  her.  He 
did  not  add  that  Wyncoll,  who  had  brought 
Castleton  to  America  for  some  purpose  of 
his  own,  had  been  his  informant,  nor  did  he 
go  into  any  particulars,  for  which  Amy  was 
thankful.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  Mr. 
Venn  did  not  think  hardly  of  her  at  the 
last.  But,  kind  friend  as  he  had  been,  she 
somehow  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief  for 
all  her  sorrow  at  his  death; — for  was  there 
not  one  less  who  could  speak  of  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  father  of  her  darling  child? 
For  Amy  did  not  wish  to  die  now  that 
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there  was  no  need  or  opportunity  left  for 
her  to  live  in  the  endeavour  of  paying  Mr. 
Venn.  She  had  another  duty  to  engross 
her  life,  which  was  first  acknowledged 
grudgingly  as  an  impediment  on  the  harder 
one.  But  when  the  baby  came  with  its 
frail  helplessness,  to  entwine  fresh  young 
tendrils  round  her  wounded  heart,  the  mother- 
instinct  woke,  and  the  slighted  wife  found 
in  her  little  one  more  consolation  than  she 
had  ever  hoped  for.  What  is  there  in  a 
baby  that  it  can  so  soothe  and  comfort  even 
the  driftwood  of  humanity?  Nothing  at  all 
to  anyone  but  the  mother.  And  with  her 
it  may  be  only  the  animal  instinct  to  guard 
its  young — it  may  be  the  one  reflection  of 
something  purer  than  human  eyes  can  see, 
a  love  which  gives  all  and  asks  nothing. 
Who  can  tell?  Not  even  the  mother  herself 
as  she  tends  her  helpless  little  one,  seeing 
in  it  beauties  no  one  else  can  see;  and  asking 
no  higher  recompense  than  the  pleasure  of 
tending  it. 

And  so  with  Amy.  Out  of  the  dead  love 
which  had  been  all  her  husband's  sprang  a 
new  and  calmer  one  for  her  child — a  love 
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given  as  unreservedly,  and  asking  for  no 
return.  All  her  hopes  were  now  centred 
on  the  son  who  must  bear  his  father's  name 
through  life,  and  it  would  be  her  aim  and 
endeavour  to  help  him  to  acquit  himself 
more  worthily.  He  must  never  know  of 
his  father's  treachery ;  never  think  of  him 
but  as  one  dead  and  buried.  For  Amy  had 
the  solemn  assurance  from  Castleton  that  he 
would  not  trouble  her  again  with  his  presence 
as  long  as  he  lived;  and,  though  she  did 
not  value  his  word  for  its  own  sake,  still, 
as  it  was  in  this  case  consistent  with  his 
interests,  she  believed  him.  In  Mr.  Venn's 
lifetime  she  had  the  double  security  that 
he  dared  not  seek  her  out.  But  even  now, 
when  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  that 
quarter,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  Castle- 
ton  would  journey  all  the  way  from  Australia, 
where  she  still  believed  him  to  be,  in  order 
to  take  up  the  burden  which  he  had  flung 
aside  when  it  could  be  of  no  further  use  to 
him.  And  Amy  lulled  herself  into  security 
with  the  thought  that  her  husband  did  not 
know  her  hiding-place,  and  had  nothing  to 
gain  which  would  make  him  seek  it,  never 
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considering   Mr.   Venn's  behest  in  reference 
to  herself. 

As  the  months  went  by  she  grew  daily 
stronger  in  body  and  more  self-reliant  in 
character,  though  nothing  would  induce  her 
to  venture  beyond  the  near  lodge  gate  house, 
and  that  far  only  on  pressure.  As  a  rule 
her  walks  extended  no  farther  than  a  daily 
visit  to  the  old  walled-in  garden,  so  long 
the  home  of  venerable  apple  and  superannuated 
plum  trees  which  had  long  ago  passed  the 
stage  of  being  either  useful  or  ornamental, 
and  hardy  old-fashioned  flowers  that  thrive 
anywhere.  But  her  favourite  out  of  door 
resort  was  a  narrow  ledge  which  ran  between 
the  outer  wall  of  one  wing  of  the  Castle 
which  faced  the  sea,  and  the  perpendicular 
dip  of  the  cliff  beyond.  It  was  only  the 
merest  foot-path — a  sentry  beat  in  old  days — 
extending  some  twenty  yards,  and  having 
no  outlet  at  the  far  side,  where  the  solid 
masonry  of  the  old  building  and  the  low 
protecting  wall  between  it  and  the  ocean 
beneath  met  together  so  as  to  form  a  long 
narrow  triangle.  It  would  seem  from  the 
formation  of  this  ledge  that  it  had  at  one 
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time  been  a  narrow  path  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  sea-front  of  the  Castle,  and 
that  the  further  end  of  it  had  crumbled 
away  and  fallen  far  below  into  the  water. 
So  said  tradition,  with  truth  apparently,  for 
the  far  half  of  the  stone  wall,  and  especially 
where  it  joined  on  to  the  Castle  beyond, 
was  of  more  modern  masonry  than  the  line 
of  solid  blocks  which  flanked  the  entrance. 
It  was  a  weird  place  certainly,  with  the 
high  cold  stone  background  shutting  out  all 
warmth  and  brightness  near  at  hand,  and 
with  nothing  to  gaze  upon  in  the  distance 
but  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean  stretching  out 
endlessly  until  it  rose  to  meet,  and  mingled 
with,  the  dipping  sky.  But,  for  all  its  weirdness, 
there  was  a  charm  about  this  lonely  spot 
which  appealed  to  Amy  now,  as  it  had  often 
done  to  Kathleen  years  ago.  The  fear  of 
nature  is  more  soothing  than  appalling;  its 
fierce  grandeur  carries  the  heart  beyond 
its  own  dumb  complainings.  When  Amy 
first  came  to  Allough  she  found  out  this 
spot;  and  it  was  here  she  had  sat  day  after 
day  in  her  one  dress,  or  leaned  over  the 
low  stone  wall  gazing  into  the  swirls  below, 
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fascinated,  yet  dreading  to  be  dashed  in  their 
restless  tossings  for  a  few  moments  and  have 
it  all  over  for  ever.  For  even  in  those 
days  she  shrank  involuntarily  from  all  thought 
of  self-destruction.  The  ocean  at  Allough 
was  too  fierce  and  terrible  a  thing  for  a 
nature  like  hers  to  contemplate  seeking 
release  through  such  a  boisterous  deliverer. 
But,  for  all  that,  she  began  to  be  drawn  to  the 
place,  and  to  go  there  as  much  for  its  own 
sake  as  the  seclusion  it  offered,  which  had 
been  her  first  inducement.  She  was  glad 
to  get  away  from  Mademoiselle  with  her 
heart-felt  sympathy  expressed  in  every  look ; 
for  the  frequent  sight  of  such  delicate  kindness 
made  her  long  to  lay  her  head  on  that 
motherly  bosom  and  sob  out  all  her  sorrow. 
Yet  she  was  determined  that  no  one  should 
know  her  story;  and  this  lonely  retreat 
helped  her  in  her  resolve.  The  sea  was 
the  only  thing  in  unison  with  her  mind;  it 
asked  no  question,  expressed  no  sympathy, 
but  they  seemed  to  understand  each  other. 
Afterwards,  when  for  many  reasons  she  had 
to  keep  her  room,  she  used  to  listen  to  the 
boom  of  the  ocean,  and  look  out  upon  it 
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from  the  high  narrow  window,  wondering  if 
it  would  ever  be  her  lot  to  stand  upon  the 
old  ledge  again. 

And  when  she  began  to  grow  strong  after 
the  baby's  birth  she  would  have  an  easy 
chair  brought  out  there,  and  sit  for  hours 
with  Kathleen,  who  was  installed  as  nurse- 
companion  on  these  occasions.  It  was  not 
a  lively  place  to  talk  over  the  future  of  the 
little  one,  but  Amy  declared  it  the  coolest 
and  shadiest  spot  about  the  castle — which  it 
certainly  was.  And  as  she  seemed  happier 
there  than  anywhere  else  Kathleen  was 
content,  especially  as  it  had  always  been 
considered  safe  unless  one  deliberately  jumped 
over  the  wall  into  the  sea  below. 

But  since  Mr.  Venn's  money  had  come 
into  the  Tredennick  family  there  had  been 
many  extensive  improvements  about  the  old 
country  seat.  Not  by  any  means  such  orna- 
mentation as  Mick  Maloney  dreaded!  But 
good,  substantial,  necessary  improvements, 
which  would  have  been  done  years  ago  had 
the  funds  been  forthcoming.  The  rotten, 
dilapidated  fencing  had  been  replaced;  the 
gate  houses  put  into  thorough  repair  and 
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tenanted;  the  avenue  carefully  relaid.  And 
the  park  was  now  enjoying  a  season  of 
well  earned  repose  from  the  raids  of  the 
innumerable  cattle  which  threatened  to  eat 
it  bare  before  many  years ;  and  which  would 
now  never  again  desecrate  the  old  ruin  by 
sheltering  there  in  droves  during  bad  wea- 
ther as  had  been  their  wont.  For  new 
shelters  were  now  being  built  them,  on  the 
hitherto  waste  and  unutilized  land  adjoining 
the  park,  as  the  old  outhouses  were  found 
to  be  quite  inadequate  to  their  needs. 

Nearer  home  there  were  also  repairs  in 
full  swing.  The  long  neglected  kitchen- 
garden,  which  of  late  years  had  degenerated 
into  a  potato  and  cabbage  field,  with  just 
a  corner  left  for  Kathleen  and  old  Maloney's 
unaided  efforts  to  raise  the  choicer  kinds  of 
vegetables,  was  now  in  hand  for  being 
re-dug,  and  re-stocked  with  every  approved 
variety  at  the  proper  season.  The  glass 
houses  so  long  a  time  dismantled  and  now 
only  shattered  wrecks  of  their  former  glory 
would  before  long  be  well  on  the  road  to 
more  than  the  pristine  magnificence  they 
enjoyed  in  old  Mr.  Tredennick's  palmy  days. 
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The  dwelling  house  too,  inside  and  outside, 
came  in  for  its  full  share  of  "  doing  up, " 
as  Michael  Maloney's  term  was,  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  word  of  hideous  import,  "or- 
namentations," and  so  well  satisfied  was  he 
with  the  necessity  of  "better  late  than 
never"  that,  far  from  raising  any  objection 
to  the  process,  he  stood  contemplating  with 
evident  delight  those  two  stone  monsters 
guarding  the  entrance,  which  now  appeared 
in  that  perfectness  of  limb  and  feature  he 
had  not  observed  in  them  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  Castle  proper  was  not  forgotten 
in  the  general  repairing;  though  nothing 
which  would  take  away  from  its  antiquity 
or  picturesqueness  was  attempted.  But  all 
that  could  be  done  to  preserve  the  ruin 
from  premature  decay  was  begun  carefully 
and  with  judgment.  For  Kathleen  felt  a  sense 
of  proud  possession  in  the  old  home  where 
so  many  of  her  ancestors  had  lived  and 
died,  even  more  than  from  the  fact  that  the 
grand  Norman  structure  was  considered  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  time  by  any- 
one able  to  judge,  who  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  visit  its  remote  locality. 
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So  a  gang  of  experienced  workman  were 
stationed  about  the  place,  who  did  more  good 
than  to  waken  up  the  ghosts  with  their 
noisy  clatter.  On  these  occasions  Kathleen 
was  usually  in  request  by  her  father,  ac- 
companying him  hither  and  thither  so  as  to 
give  her  opinion  on  the  work  in  progress. 
For  Major  Tredennick  and  she  both  agreed 
that  a  part  of  Mr.  Venn's  money  could  not 
be  more  profitably  expended  than  by  thoroughly 
restoring  the  old  place,  which  had  gone  to 
rack  and  ruin  through  the  poverty  of  its 
owners. 

Amy  did  not  as  a  rule  form  part  of  these 
excursions.  She  preferred  to  sit  basking  in 
the  sun  with  the  baby,  whom  she  was  now 
strong  enough  to  carry;  and,  consequently, 
that  well-looked-after  young  gentleman's 
constant  nurse.  When  the  day  became  too 
bright  and  sunny  or  the  proximity  of  the 
workmen  irksome,  or  in  fact  the  longing 
came  upon  her  to  do  so,  she  would  go  to 
the  high  narrow  ledge  overlooking  the  sea, 
where  she  could  indulge  in  baby-worship 
unseen  and  undisturbed.  She  had  had  a 
rustic  seat  put  there  for  herself,  to  replace 
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the  old  stone  bench  which  used  to  stand 
near  the  wider  entrance  to  this  narrowing 
path,  and  which  she  declared  was  cold. 

One  hot,  sultry,  afternoon  in  late  Autumn 
she  went  with  her  baby  to  the  retreat ;  and, 
wishing  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  sea  breeze 
to  the  full,  dragged  the  seat  as  far  as  it 
would  go  to  the  furthest  end,  where  it  fitted 
wedge-like  between  the  Castle  and  the  out- 
side wall.  For,  by  so  doing,  Amy  had  an 
idea  that  she  would  be  nearer  the  sea  breezes, 
and  yet  felt  a  sense  of  security  in  being 
so  close  to  the  strong  old  Castle.  From  this 
position  there  was  a  splendid  view  of  the  sea, 
even  without  looking  over,  at  the  end  of 
the  wall.  For  Amy  noticed  now,  for  the 
first  time,  that  a  few  of  the  large  stones 
composing  it  were  out  of  place  at  the  top 
of  the  protection  in  front  of  her,  and  left  a 
peep-nole  through  which  the  ocean  could  be 
seen  foaming  and  bubbling  with  all  its  well- 
known  fury  on  the  rocks  below.  It  was 
not  a  large  gap — only  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  head — and  it  did  not  startle  Amy, 
when  she  remembered  that  the  place  had 
always  been  considered  perfectly  safe.  And, 
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supposing  it  had  been  made  there  by  some 
officious  workman  who  wanted  to  try  the 
strength  of  his  pick,  she  made  a  mental 
note  of  it  for  Kathleen's  benefit. 

Amy's  surmise  was  right  in  the  main. 
But  she  did  not  know  the  officious  work- 
man's object  in  so  doing  that  morning  had 
been  to  remedy  a  flaw  in  the  newer  masonry 
of  the  old  wall,  and  that  he  had  set  to  pick 
that  part  of  it  to  pieces.  This  had  been 
temporarily  reset  by  a  fellow  mason  who 
could  not  have  the  stones  in  his  way  while 
doing  some  repairs  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Castle;  and  so  had  placed  the  stones  loosely 
in  their  old  position  (there  being  no  other 
room)  intending  to  throw  them  down  again 
when  he  had  finished  his  work.  That  is, 
all  except  one  of  the  top  stones,  which  had 
fallen  on  to  the  rocks  below  with  a  crash 
which  so  roused  the  mason  out  of  his  ac- 
customed stolidness  as  to  make  him  go  the 
length  of  informing  his  fellows  of  the  danger. 
But  no  one  thought  of  alarming  the  house- 
hold, for  the  workmen  had  only  begun  to 
repair  that  part  of  the  building,  and  never 
imagined  this  ledge  to  be  a  favourite  resort 
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of  "  the  babby  with  the  babby,  "  as  they  had 
dubbed  the  youthful  mother — with  all  due 
respect  be  it  said. 

So  Amy  was  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
danger  of  her  situation,  for  she  could  not 
see  that  the  wall  straight  in  front  had  been 
newly  put  together,  owing  to  the  dim  light 
in  that  shady  corner.  Neither  did  she  look 
much  at  the  sea  after  that  first  long  breath 
of  satisfaction  through  the  opening.  She 
arranged  herself  comfortably  on  the  seat; 
and,  finding  that  the  large  cushion  she  had 
brought  raised  her  too  high  threw  it  behind 
into  the  little  triangle  between  the  back  of 
the  bench  and  the  two  walls.  Then,  feeling 
cool  and  comfortable,  she  forgot  the  surround- 
ings and  gave  her  whole  attention  to  the 
smiling  little  creature  on  her  knee.  What 
a  baby  it  was  to  be  sure!  Or  rather  he 
was;  for  no  one  would  think  of  calling  this 
baby  it.  He  had  begun  to  "  take  notice " 
months  ago,  Amy  argued,  though  his  age  at 
present  counted  not  three  full  moons.  But 
what  baby  in  the  world  could  smile  and 
crow,  and  on  occasions  fight  with  his  sturdy 
little  fists,  like  this  wonderful  one!  He  was 
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already  beginning  to  grow  too  heavy  for 
his  childish  mother  to  carry  about  all  day 
long  as  she  would  have  wished;  but  it  was 
always  more  relief  to  sit  down  with  her 
treasure  on  her  knee,  and  watch  his  ever 
increasing  marvels  of  precocity,  than  to  hand 
him  over  to  the  nurse  and  amuse  herself 
elsewhere.  Yes!  he  was  a  beautiful  baby, 
strong  and  well-formed,  and  perfectly  healthy. 
Everyone  said  he  was  the  image  of  his 
mother — perhaps  to  reassure  her — though  he 
certainly  inherited  her  fair  complexion,  and 
whatever  hair  he  possessed  was  golden. 
Amy  had  tried,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to 
trace  in  the  tiny  features  a  likeness  to  the 
man  who  had  wrecked  her  life;  but  nothing 
she  saw  there  reminded  her  painfully  of 
her  married  days.  Only  when  the  baby 
shut  his  fists  and  kicked  out  sturdily,  as  he 
was  doing  just  at  present,  did  he  remind  his 
poor  little  mother  of  the  masterful  nature 
which  had  awed  her  own  into  subjection, 
even  before  she  gave  her  love. 

She  had  been  watching  the  baby  on  her 
knee  and  making  plans  for 'his  future,  when 
a  sudden  restlessness  on  his  part  put  her 
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vividly  in  mind  of  Castleton.  Hugging  the 
little  one  closer  she  uttered  a  fervent  prayer 
that  he  would  never  know  the  father  who 
was  unaware  of  his  existence.  Then  a  sharp 
pain  seized  her  at  the  quick  involuntary 
thought  of  how  differently  she  might  have 
prayed  if  her  husband  had  not  told  her  all 
his  falseness,  all  his  unfaithfulness  to  other 
women  who  had  trusted  him  before  she  did, 
and  his  later  perfidy  to  Mr.  Venn.  And 
a  vision  of  the  tall,  splendid  presence,  the 
like  of  which  she  had  never  seen  before  or 
since,  rose  before  her  mental  vision  with 
startling  vividness,  to  be  shrinkingly  avoided 
by  the  closer  contact  of  her  little  child. 

But  the  vision  would  not  be  dispelled. 
Amy  looked  up,  shuddering,  with  a  cold  chill 
creeping  through  her  veins,  and  would  have 
cried  out  in  terror  only  she  could  not. 

Right  in  front  of  her,  blocking  up  the 
way,  stood  the  figure  of  the  man  she  had 
been  trying  to  put  out  of  her  mind. 

"Well,  Amy?" 

Only  a  voice,  carelessly  cool ;  but  it  showed 
her  that  what  she  had  taken  for  an  appa- 
rition was  a  figure  of  flesh  and  blood. 
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She  stared  at  it  for  a  moment  in  fear 
and  perplexity,  as  if  dreading  to  reply,  until 
her  name  was  authoritatively  repeated. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  *  she  gasped,  trem- 
blingly, hugging  her  child  closer. 

"  That's  a  nice  question  to  put  to  one's 
husband !  What  should  I  want  but  my  wife  ?  " 

"  You — you  promised  never  to  come  near 
me  again,"  imploringly. 

u  Circumstances  alter  cases, "   coolly. 

"  Oh,  Ray !  "  reverting  to  the  old  name  in 
her  agony,  "  leave  me  in  peace  for  God's 
sake!  I  am  no  use  to  you  now — no  use  at 
all — and  you  know  it." 

"Yes,  you  are, — begging  your  pardon, 
madam!  Circumstances  alter  cases,  as  I  said 
before.  Mr.  Venn  has  now  gone  to  a  hotter 
and  better  clime,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
keep  my  little  wife  in  comfort  without  fear 
of  the  consequences.  In  short,  Amy,  not  to 
beat  about  the  bush  any  longer — I  have 
come  to  bring  you  home,  and  am  anxious  to 
know  how  soon  you  will  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany me  to  America." 

*  I  shall  never  leave  Allough, "  in  a  quick, 
trembling  voice. 
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"You  mean  that  I  am  to  take  up  my 
quarters  here.  Well !  Might  have  a  worse 
place  to  spend  one  month  in  the  year. 
Capital  shooting  and  fishing  all  about,  I  hear. 
And  to  think  that  this  old  tumbledown 
estate  is  being  set  on  its  legs  again  with  old 
Venn's  money!  Some  people  are  in  luck! 
Why,  it  might  have  been  yours  if  you'd  played 
your  cards  properly.  So  it  is  to  be  Allough, 
Amy." 

a  I  shall  never  live  with  you  again, "  decid- 
edly. "  Once  for  all  this  is  my  answer, " 
and  Amy  gathered  up  the  baby  tightly  into 
her  arms  and  tried  to  pass  him. 

u  Not  so  fast !  "  exclaimed  Castleton,  block- 
ing the  way.  "  Sit  down  and  calm  yourself, 
my  dear.  Don't  you  know  by  this  time  that 
your  husband  has  the  power  to  compel  you 
to  do  as  he  wishes,  you  poor  little  fool  ?  " 

"You  can  never  compel  me  to  live  with 
you."  Amy's  calm,  decided  tones  brought 
conviction  to  Castleton.  She  was  evidently 
no  longer  the  weak,  trusting  child  who  could 
be  swayed  into  compliance  with  his  desires, 
even  when  her  conscience  pointed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  was  a  look  on  her 
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face  now  which  showed  that  her  infatuation 
had  been  got  over,  never  to  return. 

"  Take  care !  This  is  a  lonely  spot, "  he 
returned,  knowing  she  could  not  be  conquered 
through  her  heart  now,  and  hoping  to  do  so 
by  fear.  u  If  I  pushed  you  over  no  one 
would  be  the  wiser.  Remember  that." 

"And  if  you  did  you  could  not  alter  my 
decision.  But,"  and  then  Amy  stopped  with 
a  frantic  clasp  of  her  child. 

"But  what?" 

"  Nothing.     I  have  given  you  my  answer. * 

"  Whose  is  that  brat  you  are  squeezing  to 
death? "  curiously,  as  the  baby  gave  vent 
to  its  feelings  by  a  heavy  plunge.  "  Well ! 
Have  you  got  no  tongue,  Amy  ?  "  seeing  she 
hesitated. 

"It— it  is  Kathleen's,"  in  desperation. 

For  Amy  now  feared  that  which  she  most 
dreaded,  the  loss  of  her  child,  if  she  owned 
it;  and  knew  that  Castleton  would  not  spare 
her.  And  the  poor  little  mother  also  thought 
that  her  husband  would  look  more  kindly 
on  the  child  if  it  belonged  to  the  girl  he 
cared  for  rather  than  to  his  own  despised  wife. 

"Eh?  Kathleen's  is  it?"  knitting  his  brows 
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with  an  ominous  scowl.  u  So  she  is  married 
after  all ! "  grinding  his  teeth  in  impotent 
fury.  "  Wyncoll  told  me  in  Japan,  but  I 
didn't  believe  it.  How  is  it  you  never  told 
me  the  family  news,  Amy? "  facing  her 
menacingly. 

"  I — I  could  not.  That  is — you  never  took 
any  interest,"  dreading  from  his  manner  that 
her  ruse  had  defeated  itself,  yet  unwilling 
to  further  exasperate  him  by  confessing 
the  truth. 

u  I  never  shared  your  confidence,  ha !  ha ! 
No  wonder.  But  now  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me  when  your  sister  was  married.  Was  it 
when  we  were  in  Japan  ?  About  that  time 
your  letters  took  so  long  in  writing  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  know.  Let  me  pass,  please. 
Baby  wants  to  go  in,"  with  an  appealing 
look.  "You — you  can  ask  Kathleen,"  as  a 
last  resource  to  get  her  child  away  from  his 
tender  mercies. 

*  Come,  no  trifling.     Was  it  then,  Amy?" 

"  About  then  I  think, "  with  tears  of  morti- 
fication and  terror  in  her  eyes,  and  the  hot 
blood  mantling  over  cheek  and  brow. 

"  Well !    All  I  can  say  is  that  she  lost  no 
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time, "  coarsely.  "  Let  me  look  at  the  brat, " 
authoritatively. 

*  No,  no.  Oh,  no !  He  doesn't  like  strange 
faces, "  with  an  access  of  terror  hardly  war- 
ranted by  her  words. 

"  But  you  must, "  tearing  off  the  hand- 
kerchief which  Amy  had  hurriedly  thrown 
over  the  baby's  face.  "So  it's  a  he,  is  it? 
My  namesake  of  course— but  called  for  his 
father.  A  son  and  heir  to  spend  old  Venn's 
money!  Yes,  he's  a  very  fine  baby  indeed, 
Amy.  I  wonder  they  trust  you  with  such 
an  important  personage.  But  your  arms 
must  be  tired  holding  him  so  long,"  wheed- 
lingly.  "Let  me  try  if  my  nephew-in-law 
is  heavy." 

"  Don't  touch  him.  He'll  cry !  "  drawing 
back  close  against  the  seat.  u  Come  into  the 
house  with  me.  Kathleen  will  tell  you  all 
about  him." 

"  And  make  me  welcome ;  ha !  ha !  ha !  Yes, 
you  and  I  will  live  in  peace  and  plenty  ever 
after!  Come,  let  go,"  making  a  sudden  dive 
for  the  possession  of  the  baby,  which  Amy  was 
prepared  for  however,  and  stoutly  resisted. 

"  Oh  Ray!     You  would  not  do  it !  "  wildly, 
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as  his  infamous  purpose  flashed  across  her, 
and  finding  her  frail  strength  no  match  for 
his.  "Wait !  wait  a  moment  for  God's  sake, 
and  listen.  I  have  been  deceiving  you. 
The  child  is  not  Kathleen's.  He  is  mine— 
mine  and  yours!  Ah!  you  would  not  harm 
your  own  flesh  and  blood.  See  how  he  is 
crying,"  with  a  pitiful  appeal. 

"  Nonsense ! "  desisting  somewhat  in  his 
attempt,  and  scrutinizing  her  closely  and 
suspiciously. 

u  It  is  true — quite  true.  Ask  anyone.  I 
deceived  you  because — because— 

"  Well !  Why  did  you  tell  me  such  a  pack 
of  lies  ?  Answer  me  at  once  or  I'll  throw  you 
and  that  squalling  young  devil  over  the  cliffs 
—no  matter  whose  he  is.  Make  him  shut 
up  his  row,  can't  you ! "  shaking  his  fist  in 
the  baby's  face. 

"Hizh,  hizh!"  droned  the  mother  sooth- 
ingly. "Don't  be  angry,  Ray.  You  frightened 
him,  poor  little  soul,  that  is  all.  You  could  not 
be  hard  on  such  a  poor  little  helpless  innocent 
surely !  He  hardly  ever  cries.  There !  he's 
quiet  now.  I  think  we  had  better  take  him 
into  the  house  and  put  him  to  bed." 
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"Will  you  answer  my  question?"  menac- 
ingly. 

"I  was  afraid— 

"Of  your  husband  claiming  the  child,  ha! 
ha!  ha!  You  recognise  my  rights  as  the 
father.  But  how  can  I  know  that  you  are 
not  telling  me  another  lie?"  with  a  return 
of  his  savage  humour. 

"Kathleen  is  not  married,"  shrinking  back. 

"You  little  false-mouthed  jade!  I  hope 
you  enjoy  having  to  eat  your  own  words. 
Not  married  yet ! "  with  fiendish  satisfaction. 
"Nor  likely  to  be?"  somewhat  anxiously. 

"I  do  not  know.  This  is  the  truth.  I 
have  been  so  ill, "  appealingly.  "  Don't  ask 
me  anything  else  about  her — or  I  may  tell 
you  some  more  lies,"  with  a  spark  of  her 
old  spirit  at  his  sneering  rejoinder. 

"  My  curiosity  can  wait  for  all  particulars 
now,"  Castleton  laughed  grimly.  "But  now 
to  return  to  the  object  of  my  visit  here.  Are 
you  ready  and  willing  to  come  back  and  live 
with  me  as  my  dutiful,  affectionate  wife?" 

u  You  cannot  compel  me  after  what  has 
passed,  and  I  shall  never  live  with  you 
again  of  my  own  free  will." 
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u  I  can  scarcely  allow  the  brat  to  receive 
occasional  visitors  remember.  It  would  not 
be  consistent  with— 

"Oh!  you  cannot  have  my  baby.  He  is 
all  I  have  in  the  whole  world.  Even  you 
could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  do  that !  *  with 
passionate  entreaty. 

"  I  intend  to  have  my  rights,  *  coolly, 
taking  advantage  of  her  ignorance.  "  If  my 
wife  will  not  live  with  me  at  (nice,  I  shall 
have  my  son  to  console  me  in  the  mean- 
time. No  one  can  prevent  that.  Now, 
Amy,  which  is  it  to  be?  You  and  the  brat, 
or  the  brat  alone?  Make  haste  and  decide. 
There  is  just  half  an  hour  to  spare  before 
I  must  be  off  to  catch  my  train ;  unless  we 
come  to  an  amicable  arrangement — for  of 
course  you  have  told  none  of  the  relations 
of  my  shortcomings.  This  young  imp  must 
accompany  me  in  any  case,  and  will  not  need 
much  preparation  for  the  journey.  What  do 
you  say;  will  you  come  too?" 

u  Oh !  you  cannot  take  my  baby ! "  hugging 
the  little  bundle  closer  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

"And  what  is  more  I  will,"  impressively. 

"  Then  you  shall  not  as  long  as  I  live  to 
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prevent  it,"  looking  round  wildly  for  a  loop- 
hole of  escape  and  finding  none.  "  You  would 
make  my  child,  my  poor  innocent  darling, 
like  yourself — a  deceiver  of  women,  a  mean, 
false,  hollow-hearted  man.  He  could  not 
help  growing  up  as  you  are,  under  such  an 
influence.  No,  I  shall  never  let  you  have 
him  to  mould  into  such  a  character." 

"How  can  you  prevent  it,  pray?"  in  an 
access  of  fury  seizing  one  little  weak  wrist, 
and  crushing  it  cruelly.  u  What  can  you  do 
now?"  as  Amy  paled,  and  bit  her  lips  to 
prevent  herself  crying  out  with  the  pain. 
"Now  keep  the  brat  from  me  if  you  are  able," 
and  Castleton  seized  the  detaining  arms  in 
his  rough  powerful  grasp  so  as  to  make  them 
drop  their  helpless  burden. 

"  There  is  one  way  anyhow, "  said  Amy 
gaspingly,  with  a  wild  straining  look  towards 
the  ocean  below. 

"  If  you  can  pass  me,  that  is, "  retorted 
Castleton,  mockingly,  having  his  broad  pre- 
sence well  placed  in  front  of  her  so  that  the 
accomplishment  of  her  last  frantic  rush  out- 
side was  impossible.  "Once  for  all;  will 
you  consent  to  live  with  me  and  save  the 
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child  from  my  contamination  by  your  sweet 
maternal  influence?" 

"Never.     He  and  I  shall  die  first." 

"Very  well.  Since  that  is  your  decision 
I  shall  put  you  to  the  test,"  with  a  look  of 
deadliest  malice  flashing  from  his  eyes,  and 
his  white  teeth  bare,  and  gleaming  like  the 
fangs  of  a  wild  beast.  "You  shall  spin  over 
the  wall  when  I've  got  this  precious  son  of 
mine  out  of  your  hands.  He  will  be  even 
more  useful  to  me  than  you  could  be;  for 
Miss  Kathleen  must  see  that  her  'poor  dead 
Amy's  child'  is  well  provided  for — and  he 
can't  tell  tales.  But  your  brat  will  be  well 
damned  with  my  contamination  before  he 
leaves  this  world,  I  can  tell  you." 

Amy  stifled  a  shriek  as  Castleton  aimed 
a  cruel  slap  on  her  little  set,  determined  face, 
which  she,  turning  to  escape,  caught  full 
upon  the  side  of  the  head. 

The  sharp,  stinging  pain  roused  her  flag- 
ging strength  for  a  moment  and  nerved  her 
to  action.  "He  would  ill-use  my  darling!" 
with  a  mental  stab  far  more  agonizing  at  the 
thought  of  a  baby  face  bruised  and  swollen. 
Freeing  herself  with  an  effort,  thereby  leaving 
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the  infant's  outside  wrap  in  Castleton's  hands, 
she  turned  her  back  on  him  quickly,  and  with 
one  rapid  movement  flung  the  child,  not  over 
the  cliff  bodily  as  she  sent  his  cloak,  which 
had  become  undone  in  the  struggle,  but  into 
the  little  triangle  behind  the  seat  close  against 
which  she  had  been  standing,  where  he  fell 
in  a  soft  heap  on  the  large  down  cushion 
she  had  put  there  to  be  out  of  the  way  on 
first  settling  herself  comfortably,  with  no  idea 
of  its  future  usefulness. 

Then  she  breathed  more  freely,  for  the 
baby  was  nowhere  visible  behind  the  seat. 
If  only  he  would  keep  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes  all  might  be  well,  for  Castleton's 
look  of  startled  horror  showed  where  his 
fears  pointed. 

"  You  young  fiend !  "  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely 
flinging  her  the  baby's  shawl  as  if  it  burnt 
him.  "Which  of  us  is  the  worse  now — for 
all  your  boasted  innocence — do  you  think?" 

"I  did  it  to  save  him  from  you,"  in  a 
low  excited  whisper,  fearful  of  rousing  the 
child,  but  which  passed  well  for  a  far  different 
emotion.  "  Take  me,  I'll  live  with  you.  It 
does  not  matter  what  becomes  of  me  now, " 
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summoning  all  her  powers  of  deception  to 
her  aid,  while  real  tears  of  anguish  coursed 
down  her  cheeks.  *  Only  take  me  out  of 
this.  Quick! — or  I  shall  go  mad.  There," 
flinging  the  outspread  cloak  over  the  wall, 
and  drawing  back  shuddering,  "  that  goes 
after  him !  Look  how  it  goes  fluttering.  It 
is  lighter  than  my  baby.  He  fell  like  a  stone. 
The  water  sucked  him  in.  Come  away. 
Don't  you  see  you  can  do  anything  with  me 
now?  You  know  this — no  one  else  need 
know.  I  am  yours — soul  and  body,  now.  I 
shall  extort  as  much  money  as  you  wish 
from  Kathleen.  She  will  give  me  anything 
I  ask.  You  can  spend  it.  Don't  you  see? 
Everything  fits  in  with  your  plans — and  no 
brat  to  bother  you !  "  with  a  hoarse  laugh. 
"  Oh !  take  me  out  of  this  at  once  ?  "  with  a 
frenzied  gesture,  "or  I  shall  jump  after  my 
baby.*  Amy  made  a  dash  to  the  wall  as 
if  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  but  was  promptly 
held  back  by  Castleton's  strong  arms. 

"  I'll  see  that  you  don't  be  sent  to  hell 
before  your  time,"  he  said,  dragging  her 
savagely  towards  him  and  looking  over  the 
wall,  where  the  cloak  had  already  disap- 
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peared  in  the  seething  waters,  as  if  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  child  could  be  really  gone. 
"  But  if  you  deceive  me,  and  try  to  get  out 
of  your  bargain,  beware  of  the  consequences. 
The  hangman's  rope— 

u  Oh !  don't  talk  so  loud — some  one  will 
hear  you,"  in  mortal  fear  lest  his  noisy  tones 
should  rouse  the  baby.  u  I  know — you  have 
no  mercy, "  trembling  violently,  "  But  I  shall 
do  anything  you  ask,  only — only  don't  give 
me  up.  Promise  me,  Bay,"  clinging  on  to 
him  in  an  access  of  terror  which  she  really 
felt  from  a  far  different  cause — hanging  on 
to  the  man  she  so  despised  and  loathed  the 
touch  of,  on  the  chance  of  saving  the  little 
one,  who  was  all  the  world  to  her,  from  his 
clutches. 

"  None  of  this  nonsense !  "  said  Castleton, 
sharply,  for  now  that  he  felt  her  in  his  power 
there  was  no  need  to  propitiate.  "  We  hold 
much  more  sensible  relations  towards  each 
other  than  we  used  to  do,  I'm  glad  to  see. 
No  need  of  spooning  to  get  you  to  help  me 
now.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  " 

"  Oh,  hush !  They  will  overhear  us ;  that 
will  ruin  us  both.  Don't  you  know  there 
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are  workmen  all  over  the  place  ?  They  may 
be  listening  now.  If  you  don't  let  me  out 
of  this  horrible  place  I  shall  scream.  It  is 
coming  on  already;  I  can't  help  myself," 
with  a  burst  of  hysterical  tears. 

"  Workmen  !  "  echoed  Castleton,  alarmed. 
Then,  putting  on  a  tone  of  bravado  and  well- 
assumed  contempt,  he  seized  Amy  roughly 
by  the  arm,  u  Come  along,  you  coward — as 
great  a  one  as  ever,  I  see,"  and  marched  her 
along  in  front  of  him,  until  they  approached 
the  wider  entrance  of  the  ledge. 

The  poor  little  mother,  who  had  been 
quaking  in  every  limb  at  the  almost  certain 
loss  of  her  child,  heaved  an  inward  sigh  of 
relief  as  the  danger  seemed  nearly  over. 
Once  get  her  tormentor  away  from  the  spot 
and  she  could  easily  arrange  about  the  baby 
and  herself  by  explaining  the  whole  situation 
to  Kathleen.  One  thing  she  was  decided 
on,  that  her  boy  should  never  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  father.  Her  own  self-sacri- 
fice might  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this; 
but  she  trembled  at  the  thought,  and  would 
only  undertake  it  as  a  last  resource. 

Castleton  had  marched  her  on  in  front  of 
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him  until  they  reached  the  end  of  the  dark, 
shadowy,  perilous  ledge  and  stood  in  a  full 
blaze  of  sunshine  as  they  turned  the  right 
angle  of  the  Castle  wall.  There  he  paused 
and  looked  scrutinizingly  at  his  companion. 

"  If  I  were  you  I  would  put  on  a  more 
guiltless  expression.  Something  a  little  less 
hang-dog;  or  they  will  be  finding  you  out," 
he  said  coarsely.  "And,  what  the  devil  are 
those  white  and  red  smudges  across  the 
side  of  your  face  ?  " 

"  Only  where  you  struck  me, "  she  re- 
turned quietly,  putting  her  hand  up  to  the 
cruel  weals  his  fingers  had  raised  and  swol- 
len on  the  tender  flesh.  u  But  we  shall 
say — anything  you  like!  I  can  look  any- 
how to  please  you.  There  is  not  a  person 
in  sight,"  looking  round  with  unexpressed 
dread.  "  We  can  walk  about  the  park  to- 
wards the  far  gate  house,"  pointing  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  place  they  had  just 
left.  "Then  my  face  will  have  time  to 
cool,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  make  final 
arrangements  as  to  our  course  of  action. 
No  one  from  the  house  goes  there.  If  any- 
one sees  us  we  shall  be  taken  for  a  pair 
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of  lovers,  and  not  be  disturbed,"  making  a 
step  forward. 

"  You  arrant  little  hypocrite !  "  exclaimed 
Castleton,  somewhat  admiringly.  "  If  you  had 
always  been  like  this  I  would  not  have  got 
so  sick  of  you,"  chucking  her  under  the 
chin  with  rough  humour,  and  laughing  loud 
and  unrestrainedly.  "How  we  loathe  and 
despise  one  another,  to  be  sure ! "  as  Amy 
flushed  and  quivered  more  at  the  sound  than 
the  hated  physical  contact. 

"  Yes, "  she  returned,  looking  full  at  him 
with  hard,  brilliant  eyes.  "But  we  are 
necessary  to  each  other,"  walking  quickly 
on. 

"  Stop  a  moment !  "  thundered  Castleton, 
suspiciously,  gripping  her  shoulder  like  a  vice, 
and  turning  her  round  to  face  him.  "  You're 
developing  into  a  thorough-paced  limb  of 
Satan — but  don't  exceed  yourself.  I  have 
got  a  hold  over  you  now,  and  if  I  find  you 
trying  to  deceive  me  in  any  one  particular 
it  won't  be  a  slap  on  the  face  you'll  get. 
See  that  you  don't  lose  your  head  either, 
or  show  the  white  feather  to  that  angelic 
sister  of  yours." 
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"As  if  I  had  not  more  to  fear  than  your 
brutality !  "  with  a  moan  of  anguish,  for  the 
quick  ear  of  the  mother  caught  a  low  whim- 
pering which  made  her  heart  stand  still. 
"  My  darling  is  cold,  or  he  would  not  cry, " 
flashed  across  her  even  then.  "  But  you 
are  hurting  me,"  speaking  sharp  and  loud 
to  drown  the  sound.  And  the  dead  white 
face  uplifted  to  her  hushand  in  mortal  ter- 
ror made  him  relax  his  hold,  with  an  oath 
on  the  fainting  propensities  of  women. 

u  Sit  down  here, "  he  ordered  gruffly, 
trying  to  push  her  on  the  grass,  u  sit  down 
and  I  won't  be  tempted  to  pinch  you  again 
for  galloping  away  from  me.  This  is,  after 
all,  the  best  place  for  a  quiet  talk  about 
our  very  important  affairs/ 

"No,  no,  no! — not  here!"  struggling  for 
freedom.  "  It  reminds  me  of " 

"  Rats,"  added  Castleton,  hearing  the  sound 
for  the  first  time.  "  Or  ghosts,  little  fool ! " 
listening  attentively  and  refusing  to  be  silenced. 
"  Does  not  that  put  you  in  mind  of  your 
brat's  voice?" 

u  Oh,  come  away!"  in  an  agony  of  entreaty, 
and  putting  her  hands  up  to  her  ears  to 
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shut  out  the  sound.  *  Let  me  go — oh,  let 
me  go !  It's  the  family  banshee  Norah  used 
to  talk  about." 

"  Go  if  you  wish, "  flinging  her  off  roughly. " 
"I  have  a  good  mind  to  stay  and  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this." 

Amy  rose   hurriedly   as  if  to  rush  away. 

"Eh?"  exclaimed  Castleton,  looking  at  her 
suspiciously,  undecided  whether  to  go  or 
stay. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  uncertain  whim- 
pering sound  was  succeeded  by  another,  the 
origin  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
The  baby,  beginning  to  feel  himself  neglected, 
when  the  novelty  of  his  situation  wore  away, 
expressed  his  imperious  claims  to  attention 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  healthy  lungs. 
No  one  could  mistake  his  loud  reproachful 
cries  for  the  thin  screech  of  a  rat  now! 

Castleton  turned  to  his  wife  with  a  mur- 
derous scowl.  Then,  pushing  her  aside,  he 
strode  forward  to  the  ledge  whence  the  cries 
proceeded,  weh1  knowing  that  there  was  no 
need  to  drag  a  willing  victim. 

But  Amy  had  not  a  thought  for  herself, 
in  the  greater  peril — so  it  seemed  to  her — 
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which  menaced  her  little  child.  Springing 
forward,  she  passed  Castleton  with  a  bound, 
and  entered  the  ledge  before  him.  A  quick, 
comprehensive  glance  around  had  shown  her 
that  there  was  no  one  in  sight;  and  the 
remote  loneliness  of  the  place  made  it  worse 
than  useless  to  cry  out  for  help,  as  it  would 
only  madden  her  husband  still  further. 

"He  shall  not  get  my  baby!"  was  her 
frantic  thought,  all  the  while  making  frenzied 
efforts  to  oppose  Castleton's  progress,  by 
barring  the  way  with  her  little  slight  body, 
He  pushed  her  aside  with  brutal  violence. 
But  she  rose  again;  and,  leaning  her  back 
hard  against  the  Castle  wall,  clung  to  him 
like  a  leech  to  impede  his  progress  to  the 
further  end,  where  the  child  was  still  crying 
lustily.  Then  he  struck  her  with  his  closed 
fist,  for  his  savage  temper  was  fully  roused, 
and  he  was  scarcely  accountable  for  his 
actions.  But  Amy  only  buried  her  face  in 
his  coat  front  and  clung  on  tighter,  while 
blow  after  blow  descended  on  her  shoulders. 
He  shook  her  off  at  last,  and  tripped  her  up 
adroitly  with  his  foot.  But  she  hung  on 
to  his  knees  with  might  and  main,  though 
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he  tried  to  tear  at  her  with  his  great,  strong 
hands,  and  struck  out  madly  with  his  feet. 
The  mother-instinct  seemed  to  have  given 
superhuman  strength  to  the  slight,  delicate 
girl,  and  for  some  moments  she  was  more 
than  a  match  for  him,  for  the  space  was 
cramped  and  he  could  not  have  full  play  of 
his  long  limbs.  Castleton  raised  a  foot  to 
kick  her;  she  seized  it  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment, and  he  fell  heavily,  dragging  her  down 
with  him,  but  uppermost  and  still  clinging 
to  his  knees. 

Amy  was  on  her  feet  in  a  second,  and 
flew  towards  the  further  end  where  her  child 
lay,  with  a  desperate  hope  of  being  able  to 
snatch  him  up  and  rush  past  her  husband 
before  he  could  rise.  But  she  had  miscal- 
culated the  distance.  Before  she  had  reached 
the  seat  Castleton  was  close  upon  her. 
There  was  no  time  to  dive  behind  it  for 
the  baby  now.  Her  one  comfort  was  that 
it  would  afford  a  protecting  bar  between 
that  furious  wild  beast  nature  and  her  little 
child.  No  thought  of  her  own  danger  occurred 
to  her  as  she  planted  the  back  of  her  knees  firmly 
against  the  edge  of  the  seat  and  faced  her 
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husband  unflinchingly,  with  all  the  wild 
unreasoning  courage  of  despair.  He  would 
have  her  baby  if  no  help  came;  she  knew 
it,  she  felt  it  now.  But  not  yet,  not  yet! 
He  would  force  her  into  a  sitting  position 
before  long;  she  could  not  help  it.  But  she 
would  cling  to  his  legs  if  he  attempted  to 
get  over  the  back  of  the  seat  for  the  baby. 
She  would  hold  him  fast  though  he  kick  her 
to  death.  He  would  never  reach  the  child 
but  across  her  dead  body.  No  thought  of 
any  other  way  to  avoid  it  occurred  to  her. 
If  Castleton  got  her  baby  now  he  would  be 
lost  to  her  for  ever,  and  she  determined  to 
sell  her  one  treasure  dearly.  The  man  who 
had  spoilt  her  life  would  wreck  his  son's, 
but  not  so  long  as  she  could  prevent  it. 
Her  husband  was  mad  with  passion;  and  she 
was  mad  with  that  fiercest  instinct  in 
nature. 

Castleton  advanced  with  rapid  strides, 
glaring  at  her,  and  his  right  hand  raised  to 
fell  her  to  the  ground. 

u  You  shall  not  have  my  baby, "  she  screamed 
shrilly,  straightening  herself  up  stiffly  against 
the  seat  and  waiting  his  attack. 
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He  cursed  her,  hoarse  with  rage  at  the 
unlooked-for  opposition,  as  he  aimed  a  mur- 
derous blow  at  the  upturned  temple,  which 
Amy  dodged  and  caught  with  sickening  force 
below  the  collar  bone. 

Then  the  defensive  was  roused  in  her. 
She  could  not  endure  any  more  blows  without 
retaliation.  With  a  quick,  sudden  movement 
she  raised  her  hands,  and  made  to  tear  at 
his  face  like  a  wild  cat.  It  was  her  only 
point  of  vantage  as  she  weU  knew,  and  she 
would  not  spare  his  vaunted  beauty. 

Castleton  shrank  back  a  step.  Then, 
somewhat  ashamed  of  his  timidity,  he  re- 
turned to  the  unequal  attack  with  extra 
savageness.  The  child's  lusty  roaring  had 
helped  to  madden  him;  but  now  that  Amy, 
finding  her  strength  begin  to  fail,  added  to 
the  uproar  by  agonizing  shrieks  for  help,  his 
inclination  to  have  his  fingers  round  the 
soft,  white  throat  was  not  to  be  stifled.  But 
Amy  fought  like  a  tigress.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  with  her  she  knew  well;  yet, 
the  longer  she  held  out  the  more  chance 
there  was  of  someone  coming  to  rescue  the 
baby.  But  she  felt  herself  growing  rapidly 
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weaker,  and  her  cries  began  to  assume  a 
hoarse,  faint  croaking.  At  last  Castleton  had 
her  down  upon  the  seat,  with  his  knees  pressed 
firmly  on  her  chest,  and  his  fingers  about  her 
throat.  She  felt  there  was  nothing  more  to 
hope  for.  But  still  she  moaned  feebly,  "  Lord, 
save  my  little  one." 

Then,  with  a  last  desperate  struggle  for 
life,  she  made  an  effort  to  roll  off  the  seat, 
and  got  a  few  inches  nearer  the  edge.  Castle- 
ton  pressed  his  knee  down  harder  upon  her 
with  an  oath,  and  his  fingers  tightened.  She 
wriggled  at  the  contact;  he  bent  his  whole 
weight  upon  her  chest  with  the  result  that 
the  unequally  balanced  seat  overturned,  bury- 
ing the  helpless,  exhausted  girl  beneath  it. 
But  the  fall  restored  Amy's  failing  senses, 
and  nerved  her  to  new  exertions.  She  clung 
with  might  and  main  to  the  back  and  side 
of  the  seat  on  top  of  her,  and  shrieked  with 
redoubled  effort.  Castleton  lifted  it  up  bodily 
with  her  beneath,  and  turned  it  over  so  as 
to  get  at  her.  But  she  crawled  quickly 
underneath  again,  and  held  fast  on  to  the  legs 
and  cross  supports,  keeping  her  skirts  well 
back  into  the  corner  beside  her  baby,  so  that 
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he  could  not  reach  to  clutch  them  from  his 
present  position.  Castleton  was  not  to  be 
balked,  however.  He  found  it  more  difficult 
than  he  thought,  to  shake  her  from  her  hold 
on  the  bench  by  turning  it  over  in  a  cramped 
space,  where  there  was  no  room  for  a  large 
person  like  himself  to  move  freely.  But  he 
knew  that  once  the  protecting  cover  was 
gone  Amy  would  be  completely  at  his  mercy. 
Quick  as  thought  he  stretched  across  to  the 
further  arm  of  the  seat,  seized  it,  and  tilted 
it  on  end,  pressing  his  back  hard  against  the 
sea  wall  to  accomplish  it  the  easier. 

A  dull,  grating  sound  startled  Amy  into 
suddenly  loosing  her  hold  on  the  far  side 
of  the  seat.  She  fell  back  striking  her  head 
against  the  Castle  wall,  and  sank  to  the 
ground  stunned  and  helpless. 

This  merciful  unconsciousness  saved  her 
from  witnessing  what  was  passing  within  a 
few  feet  straight  in  front  of  her.  The  added 
strain  on  the  patched  sea  wall  had  been 
more  than  it  could  bear.  Castleton  saw  his 
danger  when  it  was  too  late.  In  vain  he 
dropped  the  seat,  and  clutched  hold  of  the 
sides  of  the  wall  to  save  himself.  The  rustic 
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bench  fell  back  on  him.  The  stones  crumbled 
away  like  touchwood.  Down  they  went 
together  through  the  yawning  gap  on  to 
the  rocks  below. 

Some  five  minutes  later  Kathleen,  who 
had  grown  rather  anxious  at  Amy's  protracted 
absence,  left  Major  Tredennick  to  his  model 
farm  and  went  in  search  of  her.  The  ledge 
as  a  mutual  resort  was  first  visited.  But 
it  was  the  unusual  sound  of  the  baby's 
plaintive  wailing  that  made  her  hurry  on 
as  she  neared  the  spot.  The  sight  that  met 
her  eyes  made  even  her  brave  heart  quail. 

Hastily  carrying  the  unconscious  Amy  out 
into  the  sunshine,  she  deposited  her  gently 
on  the  grass;  then  ran  back  for  the  child, 
who,  though  sick  with  crying,  had  been  in 
far  the  less  perilous  position  of  the  two. 
She  might  well  shudder  as  she  passed  the 
opening  in  the  wall  over  which  Amy's  feet 
had  hung. 

But  nothing  was  known  of  the  certain 
fate  of  the  would-be  murderer  until  a  week 
after,  when  a  body  bruised  and  battered 
beyond  recognition  drifted  into  the  little 
bay;  which  she  identified  only  by  its  size, 
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and  by  various  articles  of  well-known  jewel- 
lery, as  that  of  the  man  who  could  never 
trouble  her  sister  any  more. 

When  Amy  knew  the  whole  truth  she, 
womanlike,  almost  forgave  him  in  the  thank- 
ful certainty  of  her  release.  Perhaps  she 
thought  more  kindly  of  Castleton's  memory 
after  his  terrible  death  than  she  had  done 
of  him  since  her  awakening.  For,  in  an 
inner  flap  of  his  pocket-book,  more  securely 
packed  than  even  his  beloved  notes,  were 
found  two  old  letters  of  Kathleen  to  her  that 
had  disappeared  in  Japan,  and  which  were 
now  recognised  only  by  the  printed  address 
heading.  And  she  placed  the  soaked,  almost, 
unintelligible,  remains  beside  her  husband, 
reverently,  with  the  thought  that  "  he  could 
not  have  been  altogether  bad,  or  he  would 
not  have  cared  for  Kitty." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AMY  recovered  the  shock  to  her  system 
sooner  than  her  best  friends  had  expected. 
True,  she  kept  her  bed  for  some  days,  the 
personal  violence  she  had  sustained  necessi- 
tated that,  and  the  state  of  mind  she  was 
in  at  first  became  so  serious  as  to  threaten 
brain  fever.  A  terrible  dread  of  Castleton 
oppressed  her,  and  far  outweighed  any  physical 
suffering  which  she  was  enduring  through 
his  brutality.  She  would  scarcely  allow  the 
baby  out  of  her  arms  night  or  day  lest  he 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  father. 
Even  Kathleen's  assurances  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  fear  did  not  altogether 
relieve  her. 

She    was    not    wholly    satisfied   that   her 
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little  one  would  be  quite  .safe  from  him,  until 
Castleton's  battered  remains  were  found.  For 
Kathleen  told  her  everything,  considering  it 
best.  But  Amy  was  not  quite  at  ease  until, 
after  receiving  the  testimony  of  her  husband's 
identity,  she  compelled  herself  to  look  with 
her  own  eyes  upon  all  that  was  left  of  him, 
and  laid  the  poor  tokens,  which  she  generously 
construed  to  his  good,  in  his  hastily  con- 
structed coffin.  Then,  her  doubts  were  quieted 
for  ever.  She  had  no  fear  of  molestation 
now;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  know  that  the 
father  of  her  child  was  buried  in  a  distant 
corner  of  the  old  graveyard  at  Allough,  far 
from  the  ruined  church,  in  the  interior  of 
which  the  Tredennicks  had  slept  with  their 
fathers  for  generations.  That  the  vault  under 
the  chancel  was  full  was  a  good  excuse  to 
the  country  folk  for  placing  the  husband  of 
one  of  the  family,  who  had  no  friends  of 
his  own  by  all  appearance,  in  the  most 
sheltered,  if  remote,  part  of  the  graveyard. 
It  was  under  the  shade  of  a  cypress  they 
laid  him,  in  a  nook  where  the  late  roses 
grew  luxuriantly,  even  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  because  they  were  out  of  reach  of  the 
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keen,  killing  wind  from  the  sea;  but  where 
the  everlasting  boom  of  the  ocean  was  heard 
above  all,  though  its  source  was  invisible, 
like  the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  man, 
which  still  lived  in  remembrance,  though 
their  power  of  injury  was  lost  for  ever. 

Amy  was  thankful  for  the  place  Kathleen 
had  chosen.  There,  in  time  to  come,  if 
need  be,  she  could  show  her  child  that  his 
father  was  dead,  though  all  tongues  might 
be  silent  as  to  his  life. 

So  the  days  went  on  apace.  Lady  Wys- 
town,  kind  and  motherly  as  ever,  had,  after 
a  harrowing  correspondence  from  Mrs.  Tre- 
dennick,  which  set  forth  in  the  crudest 
colours  every  detail  of  Castleton's  death  that 
that  straight-to-the-point  lady  could  elicit 
or  invent,  invited  Amy — and  the  baby,  of 
course — on  a  lengthy  visit  to  Woodshire,  of- 
fering to  come  for  them.  That  Mrs.  Tre- 
dennick  could  not  allow —  "  travelling  in  Ire- 
land is  slow  and  inconvenient,  my  dearest 
friend. "  So,  as  the  frail  little  widow,  in  her 
heavy  weeds,  donned  by  her  own  desire, 
though  more  the  garments  of  relief  and 
thankfulness  than  she  herself  yet  realized, 
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could  not  be  expected  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  travelling,  who  was  more 
competent  to  do  so  than  her  own  mother! 
Mrs.  Tredennick  also  found  it  her  duty  to 
remain  in  Woodshire  once  there,  so  as  to 
bring  her  daughter  home  again.  But  Amy 
was  in  no  hurry  to  return  to  the  gloomy 
old  Castle,  neither  were  her  host  and  hostess 
inclined  to  let  her  go  until  she  had  become 
more  like  her  old  bright  self,  with  the  added 
charm  of  womanhood.  Mrs.  Tredennick  was 
perfectly  happy  in  this  arrangement;  it 
added  greatly  to  her  importance ;  and  not 
even  the  pride  of  her  stepdaughter's  newly 
acquired  wealth,  which  made  her  feel  a 
maternal  interest  in  Kathleen,  could  allow 
her  to  forget  the  prior  claims  of  her  own 
daughter,  when  they  meant  a  visit  to  Wood- 
shire—be  that  visit  ever  so  quiet. 

So  Major  Tredennick  and  Kathleen  were 
left  at  Allough  to  superintend  the  improve- 
ments there.  For  the  girl  loved  no  spot  on 
earth  so  well  as  the  dear  old  place  among 
the  dilapidation  of  which  she  had  been 
reared.  And,  now  that  the  home  of  his 
fore-bears  was  beginning  to  be  a  credit,  her 
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father  felt  a  returning  pride  in  it  such  as 
he  had  not  had  since  his  boyish  days. 

But,  just  now,  another  event  than  the 
laying  out  the  estate,  and  the  better  hous- 
ing of  the  miserable  tenants,  was  occupying 
Kathleen's  immediate  attention. 

Norah  Maloney,  suave,  and  attentive,  and 
crafty  as  ever,  had  somehow  overcome  her 
mysterious  scruples,  and  at  last  agreed  to 
marry  her  soldier.  It  was  the  day  before 
the  wedding.  The  bride  expectant  was  busy 
contemplating  the  numerous  useful  and  sen- 
sible presents  Kathleen  had  given  her  in  lieu 
of  a  grand  dance  in  the  large  new  barn  not 
yet  completed. 

"If  only  I  was  a  lady!"  thought  Norah, 
ruefully,  turning  over  the  piles  of  good, 
durable  underlinen  which  Kathleen  had 
bestowed  upon  her,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
that  she  was  about  to  weld  the  chain  which 
would  bind  her  all  the  closer  to  her  own 
class.  tt  If  I  was  a  lady  like  her,  these 
would  be  lawn  and  Valenching  instead  of 
Horrocks  and  hand-sprigging.  No,  hers 
wouldn't  be  Valenching  either — unless  Irish 
Valenching  made  by  the  girls  about.  But 
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I've  got  my  bhoy;  and  she  hasn't  hers, 
that's  one  thing.  And  I  know  she'd  give 
every  penny  of  her  money  to  have  that 
honourable  gentleman  back  again — him  as 
was  so  honourably  in  love  that  he  hadn't 
an  eye  for  any  other  pretty  girl  that  came 
across  him!  But  she  won't,  I'm  thinking; 
he's  got  some  pride.  Not  but  that  I'll  allow 
her  to  have  her  pick  and  choice  of  every 
other  man  in  the  world  barrin'  Mr.  Clifford, 
and  my  Charlie — for  I've  nothing  against 
her."  With  which  condescending  kindness 
Norah  put  down  a  pair  of  stockings  she  had 
been  admiring,  and  went  to  the  kitchen 
in  search  of  her  aunt,  whose  opinion  on 
the  assembled  finery  she  was  anxious  to 
secure. 

But  old  Bridget  was  not  in  her  accustomed 
place.  Thinking  she  must  have  gone  to  the 
dairy  Norah  opened  the  back  door,  and  proceeded 
along  the  flagged  passage  leading  to  it.  But 
she  had  gone  only  a  few  steps  down  this 
open  path  when  a  dark  form  sprang  out  from 
behind  a  pile  of  new  milk  tubs  which  had 
been  left  there  by  the  village  cooper  pending 
removal;  a  hand  was  thrust  forward,  the 
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fingers  of  it  closing  tightly  round  her  throat 
in  time  to  stifle  a  rising  shriek.  A  face  she 
recognised  only  too  well  was  drawn  down 
close  to  her  own,  while  two  red  eyeballs 
glared  at  her  from  the  distance  of  a  few 
inches.  Then,  greatest  horror  of  all,  she  felt 
more  than  saw  that  the  other  hand  held  a 
knife  keen,  and  long,  and  flexible,  the  thin 
blade  of  which  glittered  in  the  sunlight  like 
the  shining  scales  of  a  snake  when  he  raises 
himself  to  strike.  A  dim  vision  of  her  sol- 
dier floated  before  Norah's  eyes.  But  her 
enemy  also  perceived  him  approaching,  and 
exclaimed  with  an  oath,  "Take  this  for  me 
wedding  present  to  ye,  ye  cursed  faithless 
jade ! "  at  the  same  time  drawing  his  keen 
blade  in  a  clean,  swift  cut  across  her  throat 
with  an  ease  and  dexterity  that  did  not  soil 
an  inch  of  his  own  clothing.  Then,  bran- 
dishing his  knife  in  the  face  of  the  astonished 
soldier,  he  walked  coolly  past  him,  shouting 
back  as  a  parting  shot,  "  Ye  can  have  what's 
left  of  her  now,  with  my  blessing ! "  and 
disappeared  in  the  shrub  thicket  at  the  back 
of  the  house  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come. 
For,  so  great  was  the  consternation  of  this 
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warrior  that  he  allowed  that  man  to  pass 
him  unchallenged !  In  the  confusion  which 
followed  no  one  thought  of  the  fugitive  until 
he  had  made  good  his  escape.  Then,  though 
they  searched  high  and  low  for  a  stranger 
bearing  any  approach  to  the  soldier's  vivid 
description  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  must  have  had 
a  clever  disguise  ready  and  so  escaped  from 
the  country. 

Norah  had  fallen  down  an  apparently 
lifeless  heap  in  the  passage.  Her  soldier's 
lusty  yells  for  help  brought  old  Bridget  in 
haste  from  the  dairy  to  see  if  the  bullocks 
were  making  mince-meat  of  her  butter 
tubs,  and  after  her  Mick  as  fast  as  his  rheu- 
matic old  limbs  could  carry  him.  It  was 
not  many  minutes  before  Kathleen  heard 
the  news,  and  the  seemingly  murdered  girl 
was  by  her  help  carried  into  the  kitchen 
and  laid  on  the  table.  The  usual  little  useless 
crowd  had  collected,  coming  from  no  one 
knows  where,  and  standing  round  in  dumb 
open-mouthed  horror.  Then  she  put  them 
all  out  in  her  calm,  firm  way,  sending  two 
or  three  post  haste  in  different  directions 
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for  the  several  medical  practitioners  who 
lived  at  least  lengthy  distances  off,  dispatching 
another  to  Mademoiselle  for  bandages  in  the 
most  business-like  manner,  with  the  coolness 
of  the  true  nurse,  as  if  a  patient  with  a 
cut  throat  was  an  every-day  experience. 
For  Kathleen  knew  that  the  only  chance  of 
saving  the  girl's  life  would  be  through  her 
own  unaided  exertions.  Her  nerve  stood 
her  in  good  stead  as  she  did  her  best  to 
stanch  the  blood,  which,  before  long,  under 
her  deft,  firm  fingers  ceased  flowing  in  a 
living  stream  from  the  long,  deep  gash  in 
the  unconscious  girl's  throat.  When  the 
doctors  did  arrive  they  declared  unanimously 
that  Miss  Tredennick's  promptness  of  action 
had  undoubtedly  saved  Norah's  life.  As  it 
was,  there  was  a  strong  hope  of  her  ultimate 
recovery,  though  the  larynx  was  all  but 
severed.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  deeper  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  her. 

Norah  had  time  enough  to  think  over  her 
evil  deeds  as  she  lay  ou.  her  back  in  a  dark- 
ened room.  This  was  a  judgment  on  her 
sins ;  and,  lest  there  should  come  a  heavier 
one,  she  hastened  to  make  whatever  amends 
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lay  in  her  power.  She  was  not  allowed  to 
excite  herself  by  talking  for  long  at  one  time 
and  her  thoughts  were  not  extra  pleasant 
ones.  But  one  day  as  she  was  getting  bet- 
ter she  could  contain  herself  no  longer,  and 
began:  — 

"  Miss  Kathleen,  dear,  no  more  beef  tea, 
thank  you.  My  mind's  very  uneasy,  that's 
the  truth.  It's  not  a  nice  thing  to  be  courted 
for  your  money." 

"Nonsense,  Norah.  Men  are  not  so  bad 
as  that,  you  know.  When  they  fall  in  love 
with  girls  they  don't  think  about  their  little 
savings — though  they  come  in  useful." 

"  Humph ! "  grunted  Norah,  inwardly.  u  My 
Charlie  does,  miss.  He'll  not  marry  me 
now  since  I've  told  him  I  came  by  my 
money  dishonest,  and  that  if  he  takes  me 
not  one  penny  piece  will  he  handle  as  long 
as  he  lives.  Only  I  just  said  that  to  try  him 
like, "  with  a  touch  of  her  old  cunning,  think- 
ing the  time  not  yet  ripe  enough  for  final 
disclosures,  "for  you  know,  miss,  I  never 
dare  marry  any  man  under  the  sun  now. 
But  Charlie  answered  me  back,  so  brutal 
like,  that  what  would  a  fine  smart  fellow 
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like  him  be  wastin'  his  time  over  a  girl 
with  a  disfigured  countenance,"  Norah  gur- 
gled angrily,  "  only  that  he  was  sure  she 
had  something  worth  while  to  make  up  for 
her  ugly  face.  Yes,  miss,  he  said  all  that, 
couldn't  keep  in  what  he'd  bottled  up  in 
his  heart  till  then.  I  wish  I'd  held  my 
tongue  about  who  it  was  cut  my  throat." 

u  It  might  have  gone  very  hard  on  Pri- 
vate Slogan,  Norah.  And  if  you  had  died! " 

"Pity  I  hadn't,  miss,  just  to  spite  him! 
'Twould  have  given  Slogan  his  deserts  for 
trying  to  fool  one.  Oh!  if  I'd  known  this 
when  they  asked  me  questions ! " 

"  Hush,  Norah !  If  we  all  had  our  deserts— 

"You'd  be  in  heaven,  miss.  And  I'd  be 
down  below,  simmering  to  get  all  the  juice 
out  of  me.  Poor  people  simmer  down  there; 
they  don't  bubble,  and  boil,  and  fume,  and  rage 
till  they're  dry,  and  then  have  more  added 
in  by  the  devil  to  keep  them  from  singeing, 
like  the  rich  people;  they're  just  put  on  the 
side  of  the  hob  to  cook  slow.  And  it's  only 
you  I've  to  thank,  miss,  for  not  being  sim- 
mering now,  which  I'll  remember  to  my 
dying  day.  But  all  the  same  it  comes  hard 
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on  a  girl  like  me  to  be  made  a  fool  of  at 
last;  though  it's  a  just  retribution  I'll  allow," 
and  Norah  gave  an  inward  snigger  of  self- 
complacency  at  the  remembrance  of  the  many 
people  she  had  had  a  hand  in  deceiving. 

Kathleen  was  shocked. 

8  But  I  know  you  do  not  intend  to  make 
a  fool  of  anyone  else  in  the  future,  Norah," 
she  said  gravely  yet  kindly,  administering 
the  beef  tea. 

*  That  I  don't,  miss, "  with  decided  emphasis 
between  her  gulps.  "  Honesty's  the  best  policy 
after  all,  as  I've  found  to  my  cost,"  still 
true  to  her  instincts  of  self-aggrandizement. 
"But  what's  become  of  him,  do  you  think, 
Miss  Kathleen?"  in  a  craven  whisper,  her 
eyes  wandering  round  the  corners  of  the 
room,  furtively,  as  though  fearful  someone 
might  be  lurking  there. 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  be  troubled  with 
Wyncoll  any  more,  Norah.  He  is  certainly 
not  anywhere  about  Allough  now.  The 
detectives  feel  certain  that  he  escaped  in  the 
confusion  on  that  Tuesday  morning,  and  took 
passage  for  America  before  anyone  could 
have  an  idea  as  to  his  business  here.  You 
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know  there  had  been  a  man  answering  to 
his  description  staying  in  a  small  house  op- 
posite the  barracks  for  a  month  previously." 
"Yes,  miss,  so  the  peelers  say  now.  I 
wish  I  had  known  it  then!  He  took  good 
care  not  to  show  himself  to  me  all  the  time 
he  was  spying  on  us.  And  to  think  that  I 
had  to  pass  my  word  to  marry  him ! "  shudder- 
ing with  fear  and  disgust.  a  Ugh !  The  black- 
pogued  bockinbarrow !  *  But  it  was  entirely 
for  my  own  ends,  Miss  Kathleen.  I  meant 
to  get  out  of  the  promise  somehow.  Only 
I  never  thought  I  should  have  to  be  an  old 
maid  through  it,  or  that  any  man  on  the  earth 
would  be  so  hard  to  get  rid  of.  But  I'm 
more  than  obliged  to  you,  miss,  for  the 
troussore;  it'll  come  in  handy  now  for  a 
poor  lonely  young  woman  who  hasn't  much 
comfort  in  life.  Ah!  but  he  was  a  hard 
man  to  get  rid  of! "  Norah  was  trying  to 
feel  her  way  up  to  the  disclosure  she  in- 
tended to  make  without  breaking  the  news 
too  suddenly.  This  was  more  for  her  own 
sake  than  through  any  fine  consideration  for 
Kathleen's  feelings — which  was  too  light  a 

*  A  kind  of  spumey  toadstool. 
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shade  of  delicacy  for  her  to  understand. 
But  she  was  not  being  helped  up  to  it  in 
the  way  she  desired. 

u  You  had  no  right  to  make  a  promise 
which  you  did  not  intend  to  fulfil  to  any 
man,  Nor  ah." 

"  No,  miss,  I  had  not, "  frankly.  "  But 
then  you  see  it  was  such  a  mighty  hard 
temptation !  "  with  a  sudden  shifting  towards 
what  seemed  to  her  the  easiest  way  of 
disclosure.  "  What  would  you  think  if  Wyn- 
coll  had  another  business  besides  me  that 
brought  him  to  Allough  ?  " 

"  The  less  you  think  about  him  the  better, 
Norah,  only  to  be  thankful  that  you  have 
had  such  a  merciful  escape." 

"But,  Miss  Kathleen,  dear,  wait  a  bit!" 
finding  her  insinuation  of  WyncolTs  connection 
with  his  late  employer  fall  on  unheeding 
ears.  Then,  remembering  that  perhaps  after 
all  her  mistress  knew  nothing  of  the  relations 
between  them,  and  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  beat  about  the  bush  any  longer,  she 
hazarded  a  remark  which  was  in  reality 
more  of  a  question,  backed  as  it  was  by  the 
keen  interrogation  in  her  shrewd  eyes. 
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"  I  know  Wyncoll  was  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Castleton's,"  replied  Kathleen,  with  an  evi- 
dent intonation  that  the  subject  was  not  to 
be  carried  further.  For  she  felt  Norah  ought 
to  have  known  by  this  time  that  she  never 
allowed  any  gossiping  where  it  referred  to 
family  matters. 

"  That's  where  I  met  him  first, "  went  on 
the  girl,  seemingly  unrebuffed,  with  that 
calm  disregard  of  antecedents  which  charac- 
terizes her  class.  "And  that's  where  he 
fell  in  love  with  me.  But  I  didn't  care 
about  him  one  bit." 

"You  must  not  talk  any  more,  Norah;  it 
is  not  good  for  you,"  said  her  mistress, 
decidedly,  as  she  straightened  the  wrinkled 
coverlet  preparatory  to  leaving  the  room. 
u  I  shall  send  you  up  some  more  beef  tea 
directly. " 

Even  Norah  felt  rebuffed.  There  was  no 
help  for  it  but  to  come  to  her  confession 
without  much  more  rigmarole. 

*  Before  you  go,  miss,  would  you  be  so 
good  as  to  open  my  black  box  with  this;  " 
Norah's  hand  glided  under  the  pillow  and 
drew  forth  a  key  joined  on  to  a  large  com- 
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mon  button  hook  with  a  piece  of  knotted 
tape  which  had  once  been  white.  "  It's 
nothing  that  I'm  going  to  read,"  to  reassure 
Kathleen  she  was  not  intending  to  disobey 
doctors'  orders.  u  But  something  I  want 
you  to  read — not  to  me,  but  to  yourself, 
please  miss,  when  you're  private  in  your  own 
room.  It's  my  last  will  and  confession — 
never  meant  to  be  perused  till  I  was  dead. 
But  I'm  dead  to  my  old  life  now,  thank  the 
Lord;  and  too  tough  to  die  to  anything  else, 
thank  him  too !  It  '11  be  the  greatest  relief 
to  me  and  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
you,  miss  Kathleen,  if  you  read  it  quick. 
Please  do  get  it  out.  You'll  find  it  under 
my  book  of  devotions  in  the  left-hand  cor- 
ner. A  brown  paper  parcel  with  your  name 
outside.  That's  it !  Wait  a  minute,  miss. 
Do  you  see  that  little  white  box  on  the  top? 
Would  you  kindly  bring  that  out  too  ?  No, 
miss,  I'm  not  trying  to  turn  my  head  in  any 
direction, "  in  reply  to  a  warning  to  keep  quiet. 
Kathleen  brought  out  the  things  desired 
more  from  a  wish  to  pacify  the  sick  girl, 
whose  cheeks  were  burning  with  excitement, 
than  any  thought  of  herself. 
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"  Now,  Norah,  if  you  really  wish  me  to 
lead  this  I  shall  do  so,  and  return  it  to  you 
as  soon  as  possible,"  though  how  the  peru- 
sal could  be  'the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened her '  seemed  rather  ludicrous  to  Kath- 
leen. 

" Thank  you  kindly,  miss,"  in  a  tone  of 
deepest  gratitude.  u  But  you  don't  seem  to 
believe  I'm  in  earnest.  Would  you  please 
hand  me  the  box?  Something  in  it  will 
explain  in  one  second  more  than  I  could  do 
by  an  hour's  talking — which  you  won't  lis- 
ten to !  "  reproachfully. 

So  saying  Norah  took  from  the  cardboard 
box  an  envelope  which  had  apparently  been 
carefully  cut  at  the  top;  for  the  seal  was 
unbroken  though  the  cover  was  empty. 
Turning  this  round  quickly  so  as  to  display 
the  address,  she  placed  it  on  the  brown 
paper  parcel  her  mistress  still  held. 

And  this  is  what  Kathleen  read, 
R.  V.  Clifford  Esq. 
E.  A. 

Artillery  Barracks 
Hong-Kong. 

As    she    turned    with    a    look    of    utter 
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bewilderment  to  Norah,  which  suddenly 
lighted  into  one  of  horror-stricken  compre- 
hension, the  latter  replied  calmly  in  re- 
sponse, 

"I  didn't  keep  the  letter,  miss;  I'm  not 
so  bad  as  all  that  comes  to!  I  only  sent  it 
on  with  a  little  addition.  And,  Miss  Kathleen 
dear,  maybe  you'll  be  for  providing  me  a 
passage  to  Australia  when  you've  read  my 
confession.  For  all's  fair  in  love  and  war, 
you  know!"  insinuatingly.  "And  I  don't 
mean  to  touch  a  ha'penny  of  the  money 
I've  saved,  but  leave  it  to  be  laid  out  for  the 
good  of  my  family — which  you'll  kindly 
undertake?  It  was  to  have  gone  in  masses 
for  the  repose  of  my  soul  if  I  had  departed 
this  life*  in  my  sins.  But  that's  quite 
unnecessary  now  after  this  confession  of  my 
own  free  will — and  I  never  was  one  to 
waste  good  money.  So  my  mother  and  the 
children,  can  have  it,  for  I'm  honest  now  and 
can't  touch  it  myself.  Now  you  see  I'll  be 
absolutely  penniless. " 

K  You  mean  to  say  you  tampered  with  my 
letters,  Norah !  "  Kathleen  held  the  envelope 
up  as  if  to  make  certain,  and  her  voice 
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expressed  sorrow  for  the  unworthiness  of 
her  misplaced  trust,  more  than  horror  and 
indignation  at  the  deception  practised  on  her. 

The  girl  began  to  whimper. 

"I'll  thank  you  kindly  if  you  take  that 
parcel  away  out  of  my  sight  and  read  it  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  miss.  Do,  miss 
dear,  for  I'm  beginning  to  wish  I'd  never 
given  it  to  you  at  all.  And  if  you  look  at 
me  much  longer  like  that  I'll  wish  it  en- 
tirely before  long,"  concluded  Norah,  with  a 
gurgling  sob. 

"How  could  you  do  this?"  asked  Kath- 
leen, with  a  world  of  bewilderment  and 
reproach  in  her  eloquent  voice.  "No,"  reso- 
lutely, "  you  did  not  spare  me  or  mine,  and 
I  cannot  spare  your  feelings  now.*  I  must 
hear  your  explanations  of  your  conduct  from 
your  own  lips — not  from  this,"  putting  down 
the  papers  and  facing  her  mercilessly.  "  What 
possessed  you  to  do  it,  Norah  ?  Surely  I 
never  injured  you,"  sadly. 

"Can't  you  understand  that  I  did  it  to 
spite  him,  miss,"  with  ill-concealed  impatience. 
*  He  loved  you  and  I  loved  him ;  and  I  swore 
I'd  make  him  feel  what  it  was  to  do  with- 
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out  love.  It  was  only  natural!  It  was  no 
ill-will  to  you,  Miss  Kathleen  dear.  And  if 
you  wrere  not  such  an  angel  you  would  know 
that  what  I  did  is  not  .so  uncommon  among 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Only  they  don't  often 
stoop  to  opening  letters — for  fear  of  being 
found  out." 

"And  you  call  this  love!  Oh!  my  poor 
Norah,"  in  deepest  pity,  which  overbalanced 
any  feelings  of  indignation  or  resentment. 
For  Kathleen  felt  at  that  moment  that  the 
girl  who  had  missed  the  meaning  of  what 
was  to  herself  the  greatest  good  in  life  was 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  No  thought 
of  the  impertinence  of  the  whole  thing  struck 
her  then;  they  were  just  two  women  face 
to  face  with  each  other's  nature. 

"  You  will  not  read  this  then,  miss  ? " 
in  great  disappointment  apropos  of  the  dis- 
carded manuscript.  "  Do,  please.  It  will 
show  you  how  I  went  on  step  by  step  in 
deceiving  you,  and— 

"No,"  decidedly,  feeling  that  she  knew 
too  well  how  it  had  all  ended  to  have  any 
desire  to  wade  through  every  detail  of  guilt, 
however  covered.  "  When  I  promised  to 
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read  it  I  had  no  idea  of  its  contents.  I 
thought  to  please  you,  that  was  all.  Now 
it  can  answer  no  purpose  only  to  make  my 
feelings  towards  you  different  from  what 
they  have  been.  And  I  do  not  wish  that, 
Norah,  more  than  I  can  help.  I  shall  always 
try  to  remember  that  you  told  me  this  of 
your  own  free  will,  and  tried  to  make  repa- 
ration. But  I  do  not  intend  to  open  this." 

u  It  is  a  pity, "  sententiously,  u  a  very 
great  pity !  "  gazing  at  the  damning  production 
with  the  same  degree  of  appreciative  sadness 
as  does  the  budding  poet  whose  masterpiece 
is  just  returned  unread.  "But,  miss,"  as 
if  a  bright  thought  had  suddenly  struck 
her,  u  if  you  don't  want  to  do  yourself  and 
me  justice,  I  know  who  will.  I'll  just  send 
my  last  confession  to  Mr.  Clifford,  with  your 
permission,  miss.  He'll  think  I'm  dead." 

"  You  had  better  not,  Norah, "  in  an  in- 
describable tone,  tt  for  your  own  sake.  Take 
my  advice,  burn  that  paper,  and  say  nothing 
about  it  to  anyone.  Now  keep  quiet,  and 
try  to  get  well  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
the  sooner  you  are  better  the  sooner  you 
can  get  away  to  Australia,  remember.  I  shall 
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see  you  have  enough  to  start  you  in  some 
decent  business  there.  Now  lie  still;  your 
Aunt  Bridget  will  bring  you  up  some  more 
beef  tea  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  She's  right  now  as  she  always  is, "  said 
Norah,  with  a  glance  at  the  retreating  figure. 
"Mr.  Ray  Clifford  isn't  one  to  forgive  such 
an  injury  all  at  once ;  and  he  could  make  it 
hot  for  me  if  he  liked.  No,  I'm  not  such 
a  gaume  as  to  send  it  him !  My  duty's 
done — if  they  don't  make  it  up  now  it's  their 
look-out.  My  conscience's  easy.  But  it's  a 
pity,  a  great  pity  to  have  all  my  time  and 
writing  wasted  for  nothing.  I  know  what 
I'll  do,"  with  a  smirk  of  satisfaction.  "When 
once  I'm  well  settled  in  Australia  with  Miss 
Kathleen's  money,  bless  her!  I'll  send  her 
my  confession  in  a  registered  envelope — it 
won't  cost  very  much  for  once.  Then  she'll 
know  the  ins  and  the  outs  of  everything,  no 
thanks  to  herself.  For  there's  not  a  body 
living  but  will  begin  a  letter  directed  to 
oneself,  and  having  begun  most  people  want 
to  finish  it.  This  is  so  interesting  too,  such 
a  lovely  plot,  and  everything  went  off  slap, 
bang,  just  perfect!  It  has  taken  a  year  off 
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his  life  anyway;  it's  worth  a  cut  throat  for 
that.  Yes,  it  would  be  deadly  sinful  to  have 
my  beautiful  production  consigned  to  obluevung 
all  through  a  little  false  delicacy.  After  me 
going  the  length  of  asking  her  to  read  it! 
Such  a  sacrifice  as  I  made  of  my  feelings 
too,  just  to  right  her  and  settle  my  con- 
science. Ugh!  some  people  have  no  feelings 
or  consideration.  And  to  think  of  the  grand 
position  of  trust  I've  lost  through  my 
honesty!  Ah,  well!  it's  too  late  to  tune  me 
bagpipes  to  her  lilting.  She'd  never  take 
me  back  now — and  I'm  not  half  as  sorry  as 
I  should  be,  considering.  Australia!  It'll 
be  a  change.  Hurru!  anywhere  for  change. 
And  they  won't  catch  me  applying  for  a 
situation  as  ladies'  maid  once  I'm  safely 
settled  out  there.  It  won't  be  Miss  Kath- 
leen if  she  doesn't  give  me  a  nice  little  nest 
egg  to  lay  on  in  the  new  country.  And  I'll 
not  be  Norah  Maloney  if  I  don't  get  on 
somehow — and  make  it  pay!" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

After  Kathleen  had  ordered  the  beef  tea 
for  Norah,  and  seen  about  various  little  house- 
hold matters,  she  went  to  her  own  room  to 
have  a  quiet  "  think "  as  to  the  best  way 
to  dispose  of  that  treacherous  individual. 
Keep  her  she  would  not  after  what  had  been 
disclosed,  and  recommend  her  to  any  situa- 
tion she  could  not  with  any  honesty.  So, 
with  characteristic  promptitude,  she  took  up 
the  two  daily  papers  which  lay  on  her 
table,  read  through  the  shipping  advertise- 
ments, selected  two  or  three  of  the  most 
likely  lines  of  steamers,  and  straightway 
dispatched  a  note  to  each  office  requesting 
fuller  information.  Then  she  wrote  a  letter 
to  some  former  tenants  who  had  left  Allough 
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and  were  doing  well  near  Melbourne,  asking 
them  to  receive  the  girl  as  a  lodger  for 
which  she  would  pay  until  permanent  employ- 
ment was  found.  Norah  had  guessed  rightly. 
But  even  her  selfish  imagination  stopped 
short  at  the  reality  of  the  good  fortune  in 
store  for  her.  For  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  a  better  fate  than  to  travel  steerage! 

Then  Kathleen  looked  at  the  clock.  Find- 
ing there  was  a  good  hour  and  a  half  before 
a  messenger  need  be  sent  to  the  post  town 
with  them  she  put  away  her  letters  in 
readiness,  then  sat  down  again  with  a  piece 
of  work.  It  was  not  often  she  allowed 
herself  the  luxury  of  a  good  "  think  " .  In 
her  darkest  days  she  had  put  it  resolutely 
from  her  with  the  cruel  strength  of  a  strong 
will,  feeling  it  all  the  more  acutely  in  the 
unlocked  for  moments  when  it  came  upon 
her  unawares.  She  had  kept  herself  busy 
morning,  noon,  and  night  with  a  woman's 
ministry  of  love  to  those  around  her,  in  order 
to  forget  her  own  sorrow  in  the  alleviation 
of  theirs.  A  selfish  motive,  perhaps,  from 
one  point.  But  the  innate  nobleness  in 
human  nature  is  drawn  out  more  by  the 
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acid  and  vinegar  of  life  than  by  its  honeyed 
sweetness.  And  what  would  the  world  do 
without  the  ministrations  of  those  strong 
women  whose  lives  have  been  in  a  measure 
spoilt  for  the  lasting  good  of  others? 

Kathleen's  meditations  were  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

u  Your  father  is  looking  everywhere  for 
you,  dear,"  said  her  old  governess,  popping 
her  head  suddenly  in  at  the  door. 

"And  you  came  all  the  way  to  tell  me, 
Mademoiselle  darling!"  returned  Kathleen, 
with  a  grateful  smile.  "Let  us  come  and 
see  what  he  wants,"  slipping  the  feeble  old 
arm  into  hers. 

"  I  know  already,  ma  chere.  It  is  a — do 
not  be  alarmed — it  is  a  telegram." 

"  From  Amy  ?  "   quickly. 

"  Yes.     It  is  only  a  little  thing 

"She  is  ill?" 

"  No,  no.  Only  the  baby — a  little.  It  is 
nothing  serious,  I  am  sure.  You  know  how 
fidgety  young  mothers  are ! " 

"  She  wants  me  to  go  to  her  ?  " 

"Yes.  But  it  is  only  a  teething  attack. 
You  need  not  go,  Kathleen." 

VOL.    III.  16 
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"I  think  I  shall,  Mademoiselle.  But  I 
must  see  the  telegram  first.  Ah !  yes,  there 
is  half-an-hour  to  spare  before  it  will  be 
time  to  catch  the  train.  I  shall  be  able  to 
start  to-day  if  there  is  necessity." 

There  evidently  was  a  necessity.  At 
the  time  specified  Kathleen  was  bowling 
along  over  the  smoothly  relaid  avenue  in  her 
new  carriage.  Old  Mick  Maloney,  who  had 
been  surreptitiously  watching  them  from 
behind  a  clump  of  trees,  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  he  saw  the  splendid  pair  of  bays 
pass  the  lodge  gates  without  an  accident. 

"  Tim  '11  be  able  to  drive  fair  enough  when 
he  gets  used  to  the  beauties,"  he  explained, 
condescendingly,  of  the  new  coachman,  a 
Dublin  importation,  and  a  nephew  of  his 
own,  whose  father  and  grandfather  had  held 
a  like  position  in  the  Tredennick  family, 
and  who  had  (at  his  uncle's  instigation)  left 
a  good  place  in  order  to  "  return  to  a  bet- 
ther — and  his  own  place  too,  which  had 
been  kept  for  him  these  fifty  years,"  so 
said  Mick.  "  And  good  drivin's  like  good 
birth,  it's  born  in  the  blood,"  he  now  soli- 
loquized, shaking  his  old  head  wisely,  and 
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thinking,  but  for  what  Miss  Kathleen  had 
said  about  it  being  undignified  for  him  in 
his  newly  honorous  position  as  house  stew- 
ard, that  nothing  would  please  him  better 
than  to  mount  the  box  and  handle  the 
ribbons  himself.  *  But  she's  right !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  sigh  of  resignation.  "  It  would 
never  do  for  all  those  new  servants  to  think 
me  a  jackanapes.  I  have  the  dignity  of  the 
family  to  keep  up  as  well  as  my  own.  It's 
not  as  if  Miss  Kathleen  didn't  know  I  could 
drive,  Lord  bless  her  big  heart!  when  I 
taught  her  to  manage  a  horse  as  soon  as 
she  could  toddle.  Ah !  she  was  a  child  too ! 
One  of  the  right  sort,  that  fears  neither 
man  nor  beast  nor  divil ;  and  a  credit  to 
her  teachers  she  has  turned  out.  There's  not 
one  of  us  Maloneys  wouldn't  put  our  hand 
in  the  fire  for  her.  Bar  Norah!  But  she's 
took  after  her  mother's  side  of  the  house — and 
I  don't  call  them  Maloneys !  That  girl's  a  bad 
lot,  I'm  afraid,  or  she'd  never  have  had  her 
throat  cut  by  a  man  who  might  be  the  divil 
for  all  the  track  he  left  behind  him.  I  don't 
understand  it  at  all  at  all.  It's  well  Tim's 
married,  or  the  scut  might  be  makin'  eyes  at 
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him;  and  I'll  not  have  any  more  married 
men  about  this  house.  Ah !  it's  a  fine  thing 
after  all  to  be  settled  and  out  of  temptation, 
even  if  the  old  woman  makes  ye  jump  out 
of  yer  skin  now  and  then!  I  only  wish  1 
could  find  some  fine  gentleman  good  enough 
for  Miss  Kathleen.  But  that's  impossible; 
an'  the  only  one  to  approach  her  at  all  is 
that  young  Mr.  Clifford  who  used  to  come 
here,  an'  was  every  inch  a  man  in  spite  of 
his  years.  But  they  were  only  boy  an'  girl 
friends  it  seems,  though  she  missed  the  fam- 
ily badly  enough  when  they  left.  No 
wonder  in  this  deserted  catalogue !  It's  not 
natural  for  a  woman  to  want  to  remain 
single  though;  an'  to  think  of  this  grand 
place,  an'  all  her  money  going  to  Miss  Amy's 
son !  It's  scandalous !  An'  won't  be  if  I  have 
to  go  down  on  me  bended  knees  to  ask  Miss 
Kathleen  to  marry  for  the  good  of  the  family. " 
Which  showed  that  old  Michael  had  no  small 
opinion  of  his  powers  of  persuasion! 

Meanwhile  his  young  mistress  was  en  route 
for  the  tiny  country  station,  which  she  reached 
in  due  time.  After  procuring  her  ticket,  and 
hearing  the  grey-haired  old  stationmaster's 
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manifest  expressions  of  delight  at  the  newly 
recovered  prosperity  of  'the  family',  uttered 
with  that  open-hearted  sincerity  which  pre- 
cludes any  suspicion  of  flattery,  or  undue 
familiarity  either,  and  which  was  but  one  of 
the  many  tokens  showing  her  how  universal 
was  the  good-will  evinced  by  all  classes  with 
which  she  came  in  contact,  Kathleen  found 
she  had  still  a  few  minutes  to  wait.  So 
she  went  out  into  the  sunlight,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  narrow  platform,  with  her 
thoughts  full  of  Amy  and  the  baby  rather 
than  her  own  importance  in  the  county  or 
her  own  troubles  either. 

At  last  the  train  came  creeping  up;  and 
the  stationmaster,  true  to  his  admiration,  left 
his  unnecessary  post,  and  himself  ushered  her 
into  the  most  comfortable  carriage,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  solitary  porter,  who  shovelled 
her  traps  into  the  van  with  a  woe-begone 
expression  of  countenance. 

u  Gen'leman  waitin'  for  his  ticket  these 
five  minutes,  sor,"  yelled  out  that  injured 
porter,  maliciously,  moved  to  revenge  in  the 
shape  of  the  unusual  sight  afforded  to  the 
sleepy  station,  that  of  a  pair  of  well-cased. 
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long    legs    hurrying    across  the   platform  in 
the  direction  of  the  office. 

Kathleen  settled  herself  comfortably,  draw- 
ing down  the  blinds  on  the  sunny  side, 
and,  having  dismissed  the  porter  in  a  way 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  took  out  a  book  as 
travelling  companion. 

"  A  gentleman ! "  ejaculated  the  old  station- 
master,  hobbling  off  at  a  jog-trot  after  a 
hurried,  "  Good  journey,  Miss !  "  to  Kathleen, 
and  a  sign  for  the  over-due  train  to  wait. 
"A  lady  and  gentleman  from  here  by  one 
train,  and  it  not  the  express,  well  I  never ! 
Miss  Tredennick's  a  fine  girl  to  travel  with- 
out a  maid;  I  like  her  all  the  more  for 
having  some  faith  in  the  .most  honourable 
people  under  the  sun.  But  who's  this 
gentleman?  Ah!  the  Major  of  course,  I 
might  have  known  it.  Then  she's  not  alone 
after  all!" 

But  the  porter's  imagination  was  of  rather 
a  different  order  to  his  superior's  musings— 
inasmuch  as  his  eye-sight  was  keener. 

"  Thank  ye,  sor, "  he  murmured,  with  a 
beam  of  recognition  to  the  stranger  as  he 
shouldered  his  portmanteau.  "This  way, 
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sor.  Not  a  second  to  lose,  sor.  She's  off!" 
Acting  on  the  principle  that  one  good  turn 
deserves  another  he  ran  on  ahead,  flung  open 
the  door  of  the  only  first  class  compartment 
which  was  not  empty,  shovelled  the  bag  into 
the  far  corner  with  unnecessary  force,  banged 
the  door  to  again  with  a  nice  precision  which 
escaped  the  gentleman's  retreating  foot  by 
an  inch.  Then,  with  a  beaming  smile  and 
a  touch  of  his  cap,  that  porter  strode  down 
the  platform,  and  stood  watching  the  retreat- 
ing train,  well  pleased  at  the  result  of  his 
strategy,  and  feeling  proudly  conscious  of 
having  honestly  earned  the  two  substantial 
coins  which  clinked  together  musically  in 
his  trouser  pocket. 

Kathleen  glanced  up  somewhat  impatiently 
from  her  dim  corner  as  the  portmanteau 
glided  past  her  feet.  She  had  not  expected 
an  intrusion  on  her  privacy  at  this  early 
stage  of  her  journey,  and  rather  resented  it. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  alter  her  position, 
even  if  she  had  wished  it ;  for  the  train  was 
fairly  started  before  she  recognised  the  intruder. 

"  Ray ! "  she  murmured  under  her  breath, 
while  her  book  fell  unheeded. 
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The  gentleman,  who  had  been  looking  out 
of  the  window  in  the  direction  of  the  retreat- 
ing porter,  turned  sharply  at  the  sound, 
and  picked  it  up  for  her.  He  had  scarcely 
glanced  at  his  travelling  companion,  or  noticed 
anything  about  her  beyond  the  mere  fact 
that  she  was  a  woman. 

Now  he  took  a  lengthy  look  at  her  as 
though  to  assure  himself  he  had  not  been 
dreaming.  Then  a  glad  light  came  into  his 
eyes,  which  however  he  carefully  suppressed, 
and  coming  quickly  forward  stood  bare- 
headed before  her. 

"  I  was  nearly  late, "  he  began,  after  a 
somewhat  awkward  pause,  in  what  to  any- 
one but  a  keen  observer  would  have  seemed 
his  natural  tone,  so  great  was  the  restraint 
he  had  put  upon  himself. 

"  Yes, "  replied  Kathleen,  as  calmly.  She 
was  determined  not  to  help  him  out  of  a 
difficulty  by  paving  the  way  with  too  friendly 
commonplaces.  For,  though  her  heart  was 
throbbing  to  suifocation,  she  felt  that  she 
had  done  her  share  towards  the  reconcili- 
ation long  ago,  and  that  whatever  more  was 
to  be  said  must  come  from  him. 
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"  It  seems  so  strange  for  the  trains  to  be 
punctual  here.  But  everything  is  more  or 
less  changed  since  I  was  here  before,"  he 
went  on. 

u  A  move  in  the  right  direction,  is  it  not? 
The  railway  is  under  new  management  now 
I  hear." 

u  It  must  be.  Do  you  remember  last  time 
I  went  by  this  train.  We  allowed  ten  minutes 
for  her  being  late,  and  yet  I  was  in  splendid 
time." 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  returned  Kathleen, 
quietly. 

"And  if  we  had  sent  on  a  messenger  to 
say  we  were  coming,  that  train  would  have 
waited  for  us  an  extra  half  hour,  I  verily 
believe,"  went  on  Clifford,  bravely. 

"  It  might  have  waited  for  you  then.  But 
I  doubt  if  it  could  now,  although  the  station- 
master  is  not  changed,"  replied  Kathleen 
gravely. 

"  Only  the  management.  Well !  I  nearly 
lost  my  train  through  a  rooted  belief  in  the 
old  order  of  things.  But  if  there  is  anything 
detestable  it  is  loafing  about  a  station,  and 
I  was  lucky  to  have  just  nicked  it.  Only 
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nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  than 
meeting  you  like  this."  The  words  and  the 
tone  were  cool  and  matter-of-fact  enough. 
But  small  odds  how  a  man  strives,  some- 
times-— his  eyes  will  betray  him. 

"  It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  certainly, " 
returned  Kathleen,  in  a  tone  which  did  not 
imply  what  kind  of  a  one. 

"You  did  not  know  I  was  at  Allough?" 
Ray  Clifford  sat  down  opposite  her,  as  though 
preparing  himself  for  a  lengthy  explanation. 

"  Scarcely. "  There  was  a  world  of  astonish- 
ment in  the  one  word. 

"I  did  not  call.  Because  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  do  so,"  said  Ray,  with  cruel 
pertinacity. 

"So  I  can  imagine.  You  need  not  have 
troubled  yourself  to  tell  me.  But  for  this 
unavoidable  meeting  we  should  probably 
never  have  seen  each  other  again.  As  it  is 
there  is  no  harm  done.  It  will  not  be  very 
long  until  we  reach  the  next  station,  although 
the  train  is  a  slow  one.  Then  either  you 
or  I  can  change  carriages."  Kathleen  had 
been  under  the  impression  just  at  first  that  her 
presence  in  this  particular  carriage  had  been 
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the  inducement  for  Ray's  selection  of  it — an 
idea  quickly  dispelled  by  his  start  of  surprise. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  came  to  Allough  ?  " 
he  hazarded  somewhat  uneasily,  for  her 
manner  was  not  lost  on  him. 

"  I  do  not  care  to  pry  into  your  motives," 
coldly.  Kathleen's  eyes  turned  to  the  creep- 
ing landscape  on  the  other  side  to  avoid  the 
scrutiny  of  the  pair  opposite  her. 

"  I  could  not  keep  away —  "  after  a  pause. 

Dead  silence. 

"  It  was  weak  of  me  after  all  my  resolu- 
tions, I  allow.  But  I  could  not  help  it." 

Kathleen's  heart  gave  a  great  throb.  The 
small  boy  driving  a  herd  of  cows,  which  she 
had  been  watching  with  such  manifest  interest, 
became  a  blurred  and  confused  medley. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  the  old  place  once  again, 
before  it  was  completely  done  up — for  the 
last  time,  perhaps." 

His   listener  turned  towards  him  quickly. 

"  You  are  going  away?  "  she  asked  steadily. 

"Yes.     We  are  ordered  to  Jersey/ 

"Oh!  is  that  all!"  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Is  that  all?  "  he  repeated  musingly.  "  Yes, 
that  is  all." 
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"Then  why  go  out  of  your  way  to  tell 
me  so  many  things  I  know  already?  It  is 
such  an  unnecessary  waste  of  breath !  " 

"No  doubt.  You  were  always  clear- 
headed. And,  as  you  understand  my  feelings, 
and  think  as  I  do,  there  will  be  no  need 
to  write  and  explain  to  you,  as  I  intended 
before " 

"I — I  do  not  understand  you,"  with  a 
painful  flush. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  known  the 
reason  of  my  silence,"  reproachfully. 

"  There  was  only  one  conclusion  to  come  to. 
You  wrote  to  me  congratulating  me  on  my 
good  fortune;  I  replied  very  politely  thank- 
ing you  for  your  good  wishes.  It  was  as  it 
should  be,  I  suppose.  We  were  both  well 
pleased  with  ourselves  and  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. Was  it  not  so?"  and  Kathleen  laughed. 

"  You  may  have  been, "  moodily,  "  I  was 
not, "  with  decided  emphasis.  "  But  of  course 
you  would  not  have  had  me  sponge  on  old 
Mr.  Venn's  money,"  in  answer  to  her  un- 
spoken question.  "I  could  not  do  that." 

*  So  that  was  the  reason ! "  with  a  long 
drawn  sigh  of  relief. 
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"  What  other  reason  could  there  be?  "  re- 
proachfully, yet  with  infinite  tenderness. 

"And  you  never  told  me  this!" 

"You  forget.  I  did  so  fully  and  implicitly 
when  I  first  received  the  notice  of  Mr.  Venn's 
kindly  meant  intentions  towards  me." 

"  Through  a  lawyer." 

"  What  would  you  have !  I  received  the 
communication  through  your  lawyer.  It  was 
only  proper  to  reply  through  mine.  But  I 
did  more — I  wrote  to  you  afterwards." 

"We  have  referred  to  that  before." 

"What  could  I  say  but  what  I  did  say? 
Poor  Mr.  Venn  has  done  me  the  worst  turn 
instead  of  the  best,  as  he  intended.  Not  that 
it  would  have  made  any  difference,  I  sup- 
pose. For  how  can  I  ever  expect  you  to 
forgive  me  for  having  jumped  at  conclusions, 
and  so  wronged  you  by  a  doubt?" 

"  There  was  nothing  for  me  to  forgive,  Ray." 

"  Ah !  my  darling,  don't  look  like  that. 
You  make  me  feel  so  ashamed  of  myself," 
he  replied,  bending  forward.  "  Do  you  know 
to  what  extent  I  wronged  you?  I  thought 
you  threw  me  over  in  favour  of  Mr.  Venn. " 

"Ray!" 
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"  Yes,  I  did,  implicitly,  and  could  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  old  Mr.  Tomlynes'  assertions 
to  the  contrary.  Everything  pointed  in  that 
direction;  then  your  own  words  seemed  so 
convincing.  Though  I  should  have  made 
some  allowance  for  your  state  of  mind  at 
the  time.  But  your  letter  was  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  all.  It  was  the  one 
thing  I  could  not  get  over.  I  suppose  you 
did  it  to  punish  me.  If  so  you  succeeded 
only  too  well.  For  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  but  would  have  believed,  from  what 
you  said  respecting  him,  that  you  intended 
to  marry  Mr.  Venn." 

Kathleen  blushed  painfully  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  promise  she  had  given  to  the 
poor  man  later,  and  paused  a  moment  before 
speaking. 

"I   remember  every   word  I  wrote,"  she 
said,  as  though  to  herself.     "No.     His  name 
was   not  mentioned,  I  am  certain  of  that— 
quite  certain.     Why  should  it  have  been?" 

"You  have  forgotten,  dear." 

u  How  could  1  forget !  Every  word  of 
it — every  syllable — is  stamped  upon  my 
memory. " 
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"You  would  recognise  your  letter?"  asked 
Ray,  quietly. 

*  Ah  yes !  I  almost  wish  I  had  it  here  to 
show  you  how  good  my  memory  is.  But 
surely  you  have  not  kept  it ! "  with  nervous 
hesitation,  as  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

u  Why  not?  It  was  from  you.  I  kept 
the  first  letter  you  ever  sent  me,  and  this 
one — which  I  thought  would  be  the  last. 
The  beginning  and  the  end,  such  a  contrast! 
It  is  here,"  taking  out  his  card  case  and 
opening  an  invisible  inner  flap  with  a  touch 
of  a  hidden  spring.  "Now  look." 

Kathleen  took  the  letter  in  her  fingers 
somewhat  gingerly,  and  began  to  read,  while 
a  curious  sensation  of  fear  and  triumph 
thrilled  through  her.  It  was  as  if  she  were 
holding  some  noxious,  dead  thing  whose  power 
for  evil  was  indeed  over,  though  the  remem- 
brance of  its  sting  seemed  doubly  vivid 
through  its  close  proximity.  But,  when  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  page,  she 
started,  and  grew  pale  as  death.  The  ser- 
pent's fangs  were  uncovered  at  last,  and 
hideous  in  their  chill  nakedness. 

Then    she    paused  a   moment  and  looked 
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out  of  the  window  steadily,  though  her  eyes 
took  in  none  of  the  details  of  the  outside  world. 
There  was  a  hard  struggle  going  on  in  her 
mind — a  struggle  between  justice  and  mercy 
as  keen  as  it  was  short.  When  she  turned  to 
her  companion  her  mind  was  made  up. 

"  Well,  Katie  ?"  interrogated  Ray  tenderly, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  name  which  implied 
absolute  possession. 

"You  will  let  me  have  this?"  she  asked 
appealingly.  "And  never  mention  a  word 
about  it  to  any  living  soul?" 

u  Perhaps, "  with  pretended  hesitation. 
"  Under  one  condition. " 

"  Conditions  afterwards,"  flashing  a  radiant 
smile  across  on  him.  "  Will  you?  " 

"  Yes.  I  must  throw  myself  on  your 
mercy,  Madam!" 

"  Thank  you, "  she  said  gratefully.  "  And 
so — this  is  the  end  of  it !  "  tearing  the  letter 
into  tiny  shreds,  and  throwing  them  out  of 
the  carriage  window.  "  May  all  trouble  go 
with  you,"  she  added,  fervently,  watching 
the  pieces  flutter  in  the  distance. 

"  So  be  it, "   echoed  Clifford,  reverently. 

"  And   now,  Ray,    as   you  have  promised 
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never  to  mention  a  word  about  this  letter 
to  any  living  soul,  I  may  tell  you  something. 
I  did  not  add  that  postscript  about  Mr.  Venn. " 

"But " 

"  Hush !  Remember,  I  am  not  dead !  "  lift- 
ing a  finger  warningly.  u  Let  it  rest.  I 
could  have  known  all  this  to-day  had  I 
listened  to  a  confession.  The  perpetrator 
has  made  amends.  We  must  never  mention 
this  subject  again;  it  is  a  sore  one  with  me. 
For  I  can  tell  you  I  feel  heartily  ashamed 
of  my  feelings  when  I  wrote  that  letter. 
Though  if  I  were  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
position  and  with  the  same  lights  now  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  I  would  write  the 
same  over  again.  What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Ray?  "  as  he  remained  silent,  looking  at  her 
intently. 

"I  know  whom  you  are  trying  to  shield, 
Kathleen.  But  your  confidence  shall  be  re- 
spected, though  much  against  my  will.  And 
I  suppose  I  must  be  a  selfish  brute,"  he 
went  on,  rousing  himself,  "  for  I  was  wish- 
ing with  all  my  heart  that  you  were  now 
as  I  met  you  first — without  a  penny  in  the 
world.  I  wish  so  still  for  my  own  sake; 

•VOL.  in.  17 
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not  for  yours.  For  if  there  is  a  person  in 
this  world  fitted  for  being  a  rich  woman  it 
is  you." 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  be  rich, "  she  answered 
simply.     u  Money    is    such    a    power.     And 
Ray,"  lifting  her  eyes  timidly,  *  I  thought— 
I  hoped  you  would  have  been  glad  too." 

*  I  should  be.     But,  as  I  told  you  before, 
I  am  selfish.     Though,  after  all,  the  money 
is  not  the  only  stumbling  block  to  my  hap- 
piness.    Do    you    know,    Kathleen,   that    in 
those    dark    days    I   vowed   I  would   never 
forgive  you — or  ask  you  to  marry  me  again, 
as  long  as  I  lived !  " 

"  Yet  you  have  broken  one  promise, " 
mischievously. 

"No,  certainly  not,"  but  looking  rather 
guilty  all  the  same.  u  There  was  nothing 
to  forgive,  as  it  turned  out." 

"  And,  since  you  have  broken  one  promise, 
don't  you  think  the  other  must  feel  lonely 
being  kept?"  continued  Kathleen,  relentlessly. 

"  Lonely, "  he  repeated  wistfully ;  u  yes, 
lonely!  But  look  here,  Kathleen,"  with  a 
sudden  brusqueness,  "  I  never  intended  to 
meet  you  to-day.  I  would  have  jumped  out 
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of  this  carriage  if  I  had  seen  you  in  time. 
It  was  only  a  longing  to  see  the  old  place 
once  again  that  brought  me  to  Allough  after 
all.  I  wanted  to  go  over  the  Castle  and 
the  grounds  as  you  may  well  imagine;  but 
would  not  call  for  fear  of  meeting  you. 
Now,  since  we  have  met  by  accident,  I  am 
not  going  to  whine  out  a  long  pitiful  love 
tale.  You  know  I  love  you  soul  and  body 
as  well  as  you  know  that  it's  near  the  end 
of  the  year.  You  know  I  always  loved 
you — oh,  yes  you  do!  But  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  sponge  on  Mr.  Venn's  money,  and 
take  what  by  right  belongs  to  you." 

"  If  the  money  is  all  that  comes  between 
us,  Ray,  I  shall  not  touch  a  penny  of  it  for 
my  own  use." 

"  Thank  you,  dear.  I  knew  you  would 
say  that.  But  I  could  not  suffer  such  a 
sacrifice." 

"  It  would  be  none. " 

*  A  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  others  for 
my  own  selfish  ends  it  would  be  undoubtedly. 
No,  I  absolutely  refuse  to  accede  to  such  a 
condition.  But,  if  you  really  care  for  me  as 
you  used  to  do,  after  all  my  seeming  brutal- 
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ity  towards  you,  and  are  content  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  I — well!  I  shall 
condescend  to  be  known  as  the  husband  of 
the  rich  Mrs.  Clifford  till  the  end  of  my  days ! " 

"  You  must  not  be  tempted  to  break  your 
promise,  even  then,"  said  Kathleen,  with  the 
utmost  gravity. 

"But " 

"I  shall  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty  if 
you  are  not  too  proud.  You  said  you  would 
never  ask  me  to  marry  you.  Ah,  well,  you 
need  not ! " 

"Kathleen!  will  you  tell  me  what  you 
mean  at  once?" 

"Yes,  certainly.  It  is  simply  this.  You 
do  not  intend  to  ask  me  because  of  your 
false  pride,"  sternly.  "But  I  do  not  feel 
myself  under  any  such  absurd  obligations. 
And  therefore, "  softening  visibly,  "  there  is 
nothing — except  perhaps  Mrs.  Grundy,  whose 
feelings  I  must  sacrifice  to  duty — nothing 
except  that  to  prevent  me  from  proposing 
to  you." 

Kathleen  crossed  over  quickly  to  the  seat 
opposite,  so  that  her  blushing  face  might  be 
less  clearly  defined.  Then,  laying  a  detaining 
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hand  on  the  coat-sleeve  next  her,  she  said, 
in  a  low  clear  voice,  "Will  you  marry  me, 
Ray?" 

"  My  darling !  "  he  exclaimed  rapturously, 
seizing  the  little  hand,  and  covering  it  with 
passionate  kisses.     u  Yes,  Kathleen.     It  shall 
be  as  we   both    wish  then — when  the  time" 
is  up,"  he  added  after  a  pause. 

B  That  would  not  suit  me  at  all.  No,  Ray ; 
it  must  be  now  or  never.  Do  not  be  angry, 
I  am  quite  serious.  Mr.  Venn  intended  you 
to  have  half  of  his  money,  and  it  is  ungenerous 
of  you  not  to  do  what  he  wished  most  when 
he  was  alive — he  who  was  so  good  to  both 
of  us! — leaving  my  feelings  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. You  will  not  have  me  give  all  the 
money  in  charity.  But  that  is  where  it 
shall  all  go,  literally,  every  penny  of  it,  at 

the  end  of  the  year  unless Though  I  know 

that  was  not  quite  Mr.  Venn's  intention. 
He  intended  the  Allough  estate  to  be  restored 
as  well,  for  our  comfort.  But  I  cannot  help 
that.  I  would  not  feel  comfortable  in  taking 
his  money  for  that  purpose  when  his  wishes 
were  unfulfilled,  though  I  am  justly  entitled 
to  do  so.  The  work  anft  improvements  must 
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cease  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Allough 
remain  practically  as  it  was  last  year  for 
all  the  good  this  unfinished  restoration  will 
do  it  in  the  long  run.  You  cannot  tell  what 
a  disappointment  this  will  be  to  everyone, 
Ray;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  should  feel 
uncomfortable  all  my  life  if  I  were  not  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Venn's  desires  in  the  literal 
sense.  You  know  he  said  the  poor  would 
be  doubly  looked  after  then." 

"You  are  hard  on  yourself,  Kathleen. 
And  what  about  your  father?" 

u  This  will  come  still  harder  on  him.  He 
has  been  a  new  man  since  the  improvements 
began.  He  spends  all  his  time  superintend- 
ing the  works,  and  will  not  leave  the  place 
half-an-hour  at  once  for  fear  something 
might  go  wrong  in  his  absence.  Poor  dear 
father!  it  does  one  good  to  see  him.  He 
takes  such  a  pride  and  interest  in  every- 
thing; and  you  know  what  excellent  taste  he 
has.  I  wanted  him  to  come  with  me  to-day — 
even  to  the  station,  but  he  smiled  absently 
and  said,  'No,  no,  my  dear,  I  can't  possibly— 
take  Norah/  murmuring  something  about 
model  cottages.  Falicy  this  to  me!  Being 
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superseded  by  a  model  cottage!  And  it 
showed  how  far  away  his  thoughts  were 
when  he  mentioned  Norah  as  a  substitute. 
Ah  well!  he  shall  still  have  his  cottages  to 
think  of  in  the  future;  for  they  are  part  of 
the  charity;  but  I  doubt  if  he  will  take  as 
much  interest  in  them  when  our  own  old 
home  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  You  are 
hard  on  us  all,  Ray.  But  I  shall  have 
employment  enough  in  the  future  to  put  all 
thoughts  of  love  and  marriage  out  of  my 
head.  Whereas  poor  father—  -!"  Kathleen's 
beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*  Don't,  Katie !  "  interrupted  Clifford,  un- 
steadily. "  The  sight  of  you  is  enough  to 
make  any  man  go  against  his  conscience." 

"  I  shah1  never  try  to  do  that,"  she  returned 
proudly.  *  'He  who  complies  against  his  will 
is  of  the  same  opinion  still'  you  know.  But 
I  do  want  to  make  you  see  that  it  is  as 
much  your  duty  to  accept  half  the  money 
as  it  will  be  mine  to  give  it  all  away 
because  of  your  refusal.  Did  ever  a  girl 
plead  as  I  am  doing,  Ray,  for  such  a  cause?  " 
she  added,  with  infinite  sweetness. 

"  My  darling !  "   drawing  her  into  his  arms. 
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"No,  I  am  not  your  'darling',"  repulsing 
his  caresses.     "  I  am  nothing  to  you  at  all— 
but  a  discarded  lover." 

"  Kathleen !     I  ivill  marry  you  if— 

"No,  thank  you.  You  are  too  proud  to 
be  my  equal.  I  am  too  proud  to  be  your 
superior  in  money  matters.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  put  my  share  of  the  money  out  of  my 
own  hands — at  least  nominally;  for  you 
know  to  what  use  it  would  go.  And  are 
there  not  starving  human  beings  in  this 
world  enough  and  to  spare  whose  wants 
are  of  higher  consideration  than  those  of 
sick  and  aged  cats?  But,  Ray,  I  have  an 
idea  by  which  your  scruples  may  be  over- 
come. If  not,  you  must  say  at  least  that 
I  have  done  my  best  to  meet  you  half  way. " 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Katie !  I  too  have  an 
idea.  Let  it  come  from  me  first.  I  would 
rather  do  almost  anything  in  the  world  than 
lose  you;  and  indeed  it  looks  more  like  it 
at  present  than  I  ever  expected  since  this 
money  matter  has  come  on  the  tapis." 

u  You  were  always  too  sure  of  me,  Ray. 
That  is  the  rock  so  many  men  split  on. 
Can't  you  understand  yet  that  because  a  girl 
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may  not  want  to  marry  another  man  yet  she 
may  also  not  intend  to  marry  you?  You 
thought  you  could  have  me  any  time  for  the 
asking !  " 

"  I  certainly  intended  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation  until  the  new  year,  and 
then  ask  you.  As  it  is  you  forestalled  me, 
Katie !  "  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"And  am  not  at  all  ashamed  of  myself, 
Sir,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  to  insinuate," 
with  a  radiant  flush.  "But  what  is  your 
wonderful  idea,  Ray?  It  must  be  a  good 
one,  since  it  is  worth  keeping  so  long.  Make 
haste,  or  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  mine  first." 

u  It  is  simply  this.  If  you  do  not  intend 
to  give  in  I  suppose  I  must  accept  the  des- 
tiny of  the  hen-pecked  husband !  Therefore 
I  shall  consent  to  accept  the  half  of  Mr. 
Venn's  money  on  condition " 

"Ah!  then  that  is  all  right,  you  dear, 
unobstinate  boy ! "  exclaimed  Kathleen,  apro- 
pos of  her  thoughts. 

"On  condition  that  I  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  give  it  over  to  your  father  on  our  wed- 
ding day,  Kathleen.  Well !  Have  I  your  per- 
mission?" as  she  remained  silent. 
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u  It  will  be  your  own  to  do  what  you 
like  with,  Ray.  But  your  idea  is  not  nearly 
such  a  good  one  as  mine;  though  they 
both  run  on  the  same  lines.  What  I  intended 
proposing  was  that  I  should  give  my 
share  to  father,  if  he  would  agree.  Then 
I  would  have  to  come  to  you  for  pocket 
money  even,  just  as  it  must  have  been 
before,"  with  a  fond  smile. 

"You  are  forgetting  the  'aged  cats/  dar- 
ling! No,  Katie,  it  won't  do.  You  cannot 
dispose  of  your  money  in  bulk  to  any  per- 
son. My  plan  is  the  only  come-at-able  one. 
Do  you  consent?" 

*  I  suppose  I  must, "  tragically,  "  if  father 
does.  But,  Ray,  there  is  one  thing  I  must 
tell  you.  It  will  be  only  because  father  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  my  happiness  that 
he  will  give  in  to  you  in  this;  and  it  may 
require  a  vast  amount  of  persuasion  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  even  then.  If  he  accepts  the 
money  it  will  be  only  for  his  lifetime;  you 
must  be  his  heir.  I  know  this  because  I 
know  him.  Besides,  we  had  a  discussion  on 
this  same  subject  when  I  found  myself  in 
the  possession  of  so  much  wealth,  and  my 
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people  no  richer  than  they  had  been.  I  did 
not  like  to  be  a  great  heiress  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  them,  as  you  may  well  imagine;  and 
I  said  so  very  plainly.  But  father  was 
more  vexed  with  me  than  I  have  ever  seen 
him — except  once,"  added  Kathleen,  truth- 
fully, though  she  did  not  disclose  how 
Mrs.  Tredennick  had  literally  jumped  at  the 
idea  of  joint  proprietorship.  "He  took  it 
quite  as  an  insult  that  I  should  want  him 
to  have  his  own  share  separate  from  mine, 
as  if  we  were  a  disunited  family  and 
must  each  have  our  own  allowance  for  fear 
of  encroaching  on  one  another — putting  it 
that  way.  As  it  is  he  has  everything  he 
wants — that  goes  without  saying.  But  I 
think  it  is  much  more  natural  for  the  parent 
to  have  control  of  the  capital,  and  the  chil- 
dren a  share  of  the  interest,  instead  of  the 
other  way  as  it  is  at  present.  What  do 
you  say?" 

"That  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  ad- 
vance your  theory  in  practice,  though  I  have 
my  own  opinions  as  to  the  disposing  of  a 
fortune  left  absolutely  to  a  certain  young 
lady.  But  we  must  not  argue  the  point. 
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What  I  shall  do  is  to  get  the  license  at 
once.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  you  slip  through 
my  fingers  for  the  third  and  last  time.  By 
the  by,  I  never  asked  you  where  you  are 
going,  Kathleen?" 

"To  Woodshire.  Amy  wired  for  me. 
Here  is  the  telegram.  The  baby  is  not  well 
you  see.  And  how  selfish  I  am  to  have 
forgotten  him  since — since  you  came  into  the 
carriage." 

"Very!"    having    read    the  message   and 
carefully  noted  the  times  of  delivery.     "  But 
don't  distress  yourself,  dearest,  your  godson 
is  as  fit  as  I  am.     He  is  getting  teeth — so 
Lady   Wystown   told  me — and  that  is  what 
makes  him  rather  fretful  now  and  then,  she 
says.     I  don't  know  much  about  these  thing 
myself,"    in  a  tone  of  depreciation,   "only  I 
have  come  straight  from  Woodshire." 
"But  Amy  wired  me  to  come  at  once." 
"  Well  knowing  your  good  nature. " 
"Oh!  you  don't  mean  to  say!"  exclaimed 
Kathleen  indignantly,  a  sudden  light  breaking 
upon  her. 

"  I  don't  say  anything,  Katie. "  Ray's  eyes 
were  dancing  with  mischief.  "  The  poor  baby 
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may  be  very,  very  ill  now,  for  all  I  know. 
But  this  much  I  do  know,  and  that  is  that 
Amy  was  particularly  anxious  to  find  out  by 
which  train  I  would  be  returning  to  Wood- 
shire;  so  anxious,  indeed,  that  I  had  to  pro- 
mise to  wire  her  on  the  morning  of  my  de- 
parture. She  said  she  wanted  me  to  take 
charge  of  something  for  her — a  bale  of  clothes 
I  think  she  called  it! — which  I  should  find 
at  the  station  with  my  name  and  address 
attached,  but  which  I  was  on  no  account  to 
wait  for,  because,  if  it  were  not  there  at  the 
time  specified,  it  would  have  gone  by  the 
earlier  train.  I  undertook  the  charge  on 
condition  that  you  were  to  know  nothing 
about  my  visit  to  Allough,  and  she  gave  me 
her  solemn  word  that  she  would  not  mention 
it,  also  that  she  had  commissioned  someone 
else  to  see  after  the  parcel,  which  you  could 
never  know  a  word  about  unless  I  told  you. 
But  neither  the  station  master  nor  that  porter 
has  seen  anything  of  the  missing  article, 
they  tell  me!" 

*  How  do  you  know  that  the  baby  is  not 
ill?"  asked  Kathleen,  disdaining  all  .reference 
to  the  "bale  of  clothes." 
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"Amy  wired  me  back  this  morning  in 
reply  to  mine,  giving  me  still  further  direc- 
tions about  the  safe  custody  of  that  parcel. 
I  was  to  keep  it  on  the  seat  with  me  to 
prevent  it  rolling  away.  Entre  nous  I  had 
grave  misgivings  as  to  the  size  and  condition 
of  the  article!  Then  she  added  by  way  of 
a  postscript  that  the  boy  was  flourishing 
and  sent  his  love.  It  was  a  good  lengthy 
telegram  without  that,"  smiling  at  the  recol- 
lection, but  sadly  incomplete  minus  the 
reference  to  that  young  despot." 

a  He  could  have  got  ill  since  morning. " 
Kathleen's  intonation  had  a  shadow  of  doubt 
which  was  quite  absent  five  minutes  ago. 

"  Certainly  he  could, "  with  twinkling  eyes. 
"  But,  if  I  were  you,  Katie,  I  would  make 
sure  before  starting  on  a  wild  goose  chase. 
That  is  unless  you  particularly  desire  to 
undertake  the  journey  for  its  own  sake." 

u  You  know  I  don't, "  emphatically.  "  That 
is,  father  wants  me  at  home,  and  there  are 
so  many  things  to  be  done.  I  would  never 
have  left  him  now  only  for  Amy's  message; 
she  knows  that  well." 

"  Then    wire    her    from    Boland  junction. 
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We  get  there  in  about  half  an  hour  and 
have  at  least  forty-five  minutes  to  wait. 
There  may  be  time  for  an  answer  before 
our  train  starts,  as  the  post  office  at  Wood- 
shire  Hamlets  is  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  park  gates  and  they  are  punctual 
with  everything  concerning  the  big  house." 

"  It  will  be  such  a  relief  to  know  if  Amy 
does  not  need  me." 

"  And  don't  forget  the  postscript,  Katie. 
Something  about  a  certain  uncle  sending 
chin-chins  to  a  favourite  nephew,  you  know ! " 

u  You  are  simply  horrid,  Ray.  If  I  thought 
for  one  moment  that  this  was  concocted 
between  you  and  Amy  I  would  never  forgive 
you — never !  As  for  Amy,  I  should  be  more 
angry  with  her  than  ever  I  have  been  in 
my  life  before  if — if  she  has  done  as  you 
hint  at,  and  given  me  this  fright  for  nothing. " 

"  You  would  not,  Katie — After  all,  you 
know,  /don't  intend  to  count  for  nothing ! " 

"Evidently  not.  But,  Ray,"  with  hesita- 
tion, "  you  will  be  going  on  in  any  case  ?  * 

"I  don't  think  so,"  decidedly.  "It  will 
be  only  common  politeness  to  see  you  into 
your  return  train  even  if  I  have  to  lose 
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my  own  by  so  doing.  And  then  I  must 
see  after  that  'bale  of  clothes'  for  Amy. 
It  may  be  at  the  Allough  station  when  you 
and  I  get  there." 

"What  a  bad  memory  you  have  to  for- 
get your  instructions  so  soon,  Eay.  But," 
with  a  determination  to  change  the  subject, 
"talking  of  trains — and  carriages, — is  not 
this  one  much  more  comfortable  than  they 
used  to  be?  And  there  seems  to  be  much 
less  noise  than  usual;  at  least  I  can  hear 
you  quite  plainly  and  neither  of  us  has  had 
to  shout!" 

"  Comfortable !  I  should  think  so.  I  used 
to  detest  railway  travelling,  but  in  future 
I  shall  vote  them  the  nicest  possible  mode  of 
conveyance."  So  saying,  Ray  pulled  up  the 
hand-rest,  and,  thus  rid  of  the  barrier,  gently 
insinuated — not  to  say  squeezed — himself 
into  the  small  vacant  space  beside  Kathleen. 
"Comfortable,  yes!  Old  fashioned  through; 
a  pigeon-hole  apiece.  I  am  going  straight 
home  to  your  father  to  lay  my  proposals 
before  him,"  he  said  tenderly,  taking  her 
hand  in  his.  al  don't  think  there  will  be 
any  difficulty.  Then  it  will  not  take  long 
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to  get  the  license!  You  do  not  mind  my 
impatience,  darling?  We  have  waited  so 
long/ 

u  Yes,  we  have  waited  so  long, "  dreamily. 
"But,  oh,  Ray!  how  you  have  turned  round," 
rousing  herself,  with  a  little  laugh.  u  I 
used  to  think  you  the  firmest  man  in 
world — and  now!" 

"The  weakest?  All  your  fault,  Katie; 
but  I  don't  complain.  And  now,  has  it  not 
struck  you  there  is  something  wanting  ?  " 

"What?"  surprised. 

"  You  have  not  kissed  me. " 

"  That  is  the  difference  between  men  and 
women.  We  are  more  easily  content,"  said 
Kathleen,  with  a  sigh  of  real  contentment 
as  she  nestled  up  to  him. 

"  Yet  you  asked  me  to  kiss  you  once?  " 
looking  down  at  her  tenderly. 

"  I  said  you  might,  you  mean.  And,  oh, 
Ray!  if  you  have  remembered  that  and 
thought  of  it  all  this  time  what  must  you 
think  of  me  now  when  I  have  asked  you 
to  marry  me?"  with  a  burning  blush. 

"  That  you  are  the  best  and  dearest  and 
most  maidenly  girl  in  the  world,  love.  And 
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besides  that,  the  sweetest  and  wisest,  for 
you  have  helped  me  out  of  a  difficulty  in  a 
way  which  few  women  would  have  the  sense 
to  see,  or  the  courage  to  carry  out." 

Kathleen  smiled  up  into  his  eyes  for 
answer — a  radiant  glory  through  tears  as  of 
one  who  has  suffered  and  found  peace.  She 
knew  he  felt  what  he  said;  that  was  enough. 
She  was  too  happy  to  attempt  a  disillusion. 

As  for  Ray,  he  was  so  thoroughly  pleased 
with  his  surroundings  that,  though  there 
was  a  necessary  shifting  of  seats  as  the  train 
slowed,  still  he  made  no  attempt  to  change 
carriages  at  the  next  station. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  WELL,  Kathleen,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied." 

u  Perfectly, "  in  a  tone  which  admitted 
no  shadow  of  doubt. 

"That's  right,  my  dear."  Kathleen  had 
been  "  my  deared  "  by  her  stepmother  lately. 
"  You  are  the  one  who  has  to  live  with  him. 
After  all,  he  is  a  very  worthy  young  man, 
very  worthy.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  himself,  for  he  has  behaved  nobly 
to  your  father — not  that  that  makes  any 
difference  to  me.  Only  you  could  have 
done  so  much  better.  Who  knows  but  that 
you  might  have  exchanged  your  fortune  for 
a  coronet;  noblemen  always  look  out  for 
money  now  a  days.  Ah!  my  dear,  think 
what  you  have  missed.  What  chances! 
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Possible  chances  I  should  say,  for  you  never 
had  them  in  reality.  Eay  Clifford  was  the 
only  man  who  ever  paid  you  attention, 
everybody  knows  that.  But  then  of  course 
you  were  a  nobody.  Now! — Dear  me,  what 
a  power  money  is ! " 

"And  what  a  blessing  to  be  certain  one 
is  not  married  for  it,"  was  all  the  answer 
vouchsafed  to  this  rigmarole,  which  Kathleen 
took  at  its  true  value. 

For  it  was  the  wedding  day,  and  the 
bride  felt  too  serene  in  her  new  found  hap- 
piness to  mind  in  the  least  such  little  barbed 
shafts  as  were  second  nature  to  her  step- 
mother. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  say  you  were 
married  altogether  for  money.  But  no  one 
can  forget,  my  dear,  how  carefully  Mr.  Clif- 
ford kept  in  the  background  when  you 
were  without  it,  and  how  very  conveniently 
he  stepped  out  of  it  just  at  the  right 
moment." 

u  Which  last  was  very,  very,  fortunate 
for  us  both,"  with  smiling  confidence. 

Mrs.  Tredennick  puckered  up  her  brows 
with  an  I-hope-so-but-time-will-show  sort  of 
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pucker  which  was  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme, from  the  look  of  motherly  concern 
so  plainly  assumed.  She  had  felt  she  owed 
a  grudge  to  Kathleen  for  many  things,  last, 
but  not  least,  the  hurrying  on  of  the  wed- 
ding, at  which  she  as  head  of  the  house 
in  her  own  estimation  felt  herself  bound  to 
be  present,  even  though  it  necessitated 
the  removal  from  such  fine  quarters  and 
society  as  Woodshire  held.  This  she  had 
gravely  decided  on  as  in  the  case  of  the 
christening,  when  she  found  herself  likely 
to  be  the  only  person  left  there  except  the 
servants.  For  Kathleen  had  written  to 
Amy,  as  soon  as  everything  had  been  satis- 
factorily arranged  with  her  father,  a  sweet 
sisterly  letter  overflowing  with  love  and 
happiness  telling  of  her  near  approaching 
marriage,  and  reserving  all  scoldings  until 
they  met.  This  Amy  promptly  showed  to 
Lady  Wystown,  with  the  result  that  it 
quickly  went  the  rounds  and  a  united  desire 
to  assist  at  that  wedding  was  the  reason 
of  an  exchange  of  telegrams  and  a  general 
exodus  next  morning.  Mrs.  Tredennick 
naturally  went  with  the  swim,  somewhat  to 
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her  own  disgust  at  the  turn  things  had  taken, 
and  a  little  to  the  bride's  perplexity,  because 
her  severely  quiet  and  hurried  wedding  was 
after  all  to  be  the  scene  of  toasts  and  presents. 
For,  though  she  had  written  to  Amy  it  was 
with  the  object  of  showing  her  how  well 
everything  had  come  about  according  to 
their  mutual  desires  rather  than  an  invita- 
tion to  the  wedding.  This  seeming  neglect 
was  done  purposely.  For  Kathleen  thought 
that  the  sight  of  her  own  happy  nuptials 
would  jar  discordantly  on  the  memory- 
strings  of  the  poor  little  sister  whose  marriage 
had  been  so  different.  Yet  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  keep  silence  on  the,  to  her, 
all-important  subject,  and  be  married  on 
the  sly  as  it  were ;  hence  her  letter  giving 
full  particulars,  but  short  notice,  of  the 
event. 

But  Amy  was  elastic.  Her  stay  in 
Woodshire  had  been  fast  bringing  her  back 
her  old  brightness,  with  that  added  charm 
of  ear]y  womanhood  which  had  begun  to 
replace  the  lightest  part  of  her  girlish  levity. 
She  was  happier  now  than  ever  she  had 
been  since  her  marriage,  and  no  thought 
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of  her  own  past  trouble  crossed  her  mind, 
as  she  wired  to  Kathleen  to  be  prepared 
for  an  audience  to  the  happy  event. 

"The  idea  of  Kitty  trying  to  do  us  out 
of  a  wedding !  But  I  don't  intend  to  stand 
such  an  absurd  exhibition  of  modesty  when 
they  have  only  me  to  thank  for  it  coming 
off  at  all/'  she  exclaimed  with  indignant 
emphasis,  clasping  her  sturdy  little  boy 
tighter  with  a  thought  of  the  deception 
she  had  felt  herself  called  upon  to  make 
as  the  only  bait  certain  to  catch  Kathleen ; 
and  a  superstitious  fear  of  it  becoming 
reality  as  a  judgment  for  making  fan  on 
such  a  subject.  "But  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Even  if  he  does  have  a  slight 
teething  attack  Kitty  will  be  able  to  cure 
him  in  no  time,"  ruminated  Amy,  with 
blissful  confidence ;  at  the  same  time  showing 
that  her  love  for  Kathleen  exceeded  even 
her  belief  in  that  young  lady's  power  of 
healing,  she  being  the  only  person  in  the 
world  for  whose  benefit  the  devoted  little 
mother  would  have  willingly  sacrificed  one 
second  of  her  treasure's  welfare. 

And    the    Wystown   family,    seeing   how 
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matters  stood,  agreed  with  Amy ;  though  be- 
stowing more  than  a  passing  recognition  on 
Kathleen's  thoughtfulness  which  secured  for 
the  bride  even  more  handsome  presents  than 
her  generous  friends  had  contemplated. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  wedding  after  all; 
though  scarcely  the  simple  walk  to  and 
from  the  old  parish  church  which  Kathleen 
had  intended.  There  was  no  time  to  think 
of  a  trousseau,  or  even  a  bridal  dress — not 
that  the  latter  would  have  been  thought 
of  at  all  in  its  approved  sense.  So  a  light 
grey  homespun,  made  and  grown  on  the 
Allough  estate,  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  a  regulation  white  satin  inasmuch  as 
the  bride  looked  lovelier  than  ever  with  the 
new  glad  light  of  secure  happiness  in  her 
speaking  eyes,  even  though  the  veil  and 
orange  blossoms  were  supplanted  by  a 
travelling  hat.  There  was  not  even  a 
bridesmaid.  Ray's  sisters  were  both  married 
in  India;  and  his  mother,  having  no  ties  of 
her  own  to  keep  her  at  home,  had  gone 
•on  a  lengthy  visit  to  them  at  the  beginning 
of  last  winter,  so  the  bridegroom's  family 
was  quite  unrepresented. 
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"A  miserable  apology  for  a  wedding!" 
said  Amy,  plaintively,  as  she  reckoned  up 
the  names  of  the  self-invited  guests  on  her 
fingers,  and  imparted  the  knowledge  to  her 
son  and  heir  as  she  peeped  into  his  nursery 
half  an  hour  before  the  ceremony  to  see 
if  he  were  ready  to  start  for  church  with 
Ms  nurse.  "They  are — let  me  see,  boy! 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  Wystown,  as  they 
say  you  are  to  call  them  by  and  by  when 
you  can  talkee,  and  Tom — only  you  must 
call  him  Uncle  Tom  or — or  something. 
And  Sir  James  and  Lady  Jane  Cameron— 
Uncle  Jimmy  and  Auntie  Jane,  baby !  They 
are  all  my  guests ;  MY  guests  to  Kitty's 
wedding!  And  you  of  course;  but  you're 
me — we  belong!  Then  there's  Captain 
Hazeldene  who  came  on  his  own  invitation 
when  he  heard  of  the  wedding,  and  who 
is  always  looking  at  Kitty  when  she's  not 
looking  at  him,  and  always  asking  Ray  if 
he  is  quite  certain  she  has  not  a  sister — 
leaving  poor  little  me  out  in  the  cold  alto- 
gether! Ah,  well,  darling!  I  don't  mind 
in  the  least  as  long  as  I  have  you  and 
Kitty  and— and  Tom  to  take  my  part,"  so 
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saying,  Ainy  bent  her  golden  head  over  the 
baby's  downy  one  with  a  last  kiss,  and, 
after  final  instructions  to  the  nurse  to  be  in 
good  time,  she  tripped  off  to  the  carriage 
with  as  much  importance  as  if  she  were 
in  reality  the  bride  elect. 

a  Kitty ! "  she  expostulated  later,  pinching 
her  arm  soundly  as  they  slowly  proceeded 
up  the  steep  hill  on  the  top  of  which  the 
church  stood.  "  Rouse  yourself  from  your 
dreams,  my  dear,  and  look  out.  They  have 
come  in  a  body  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
bride.  And  no  wedding  dress !  Poor  things ! 
they  will  be  almost  as  disappointed  as  I 
was.  But  never  mind;  nothing  you  wear 
could  possibly  make  you  appear  ugly.  Just 
look  at  them.  Why,  they  are  making  for 
us  in  a  body!" 

And  true  enough,  as  if  by  some  sudden 
impulse,  there  was  a  rush  down  the  hill  of 
the  crowds  which  thronged  every  available 
spot  round  and  about  the  church.  Down 
they  ran  in  hundreds — hundreds  of  thousands 
it  seemed  to  Amy  as  they  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  completely  hemming  in  the  carriages 
and  impeding  their  progress. 
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"  Stand  back,  ye  spalpeens !  Can't  ye  see 
ye  have  the  best  mistress  in  the  wurrold  ? " 
cried  the  new  coachman,  visions  of  Dublin 
riots  rising  before  his  mind's  eye. 

A  faint  suppressed  murmur  issued  from  the 
multitude.  Tim  felt  they  looked  more  like 
mischief  than  ever. 

But  Kathleen  knew  better.  She  saw 
that  all  the  people  were  in  their  Sunday 
best — unutterably  poor  in  many  cases; 
that  they  numbered  amongst  them  all  the 
available  members  of  her  father's  tenantry; 
and  that  this  gathering  was  meant  to  be 
in  honour  of  her  marriage,  though  how  they 
had  all  got  to  know  about  it,  and  what  form 
the  demonstration  was  to  take,  were  still 
mysteries  to  her.  So  she  leaned  out  and 
exchanged  bows  and  smiles  in  return  for  the 
people's  friendly  yet  respectful  greetings. 

At  this  moment  an  elderly  man  came 
forward.  He  was  evidently  a  person  of 
distinction  for,  as  he  walked,  the  peasants 
drew  back  and  left  a  lane  for  him  to  pass 
through.  Kathleen  recognised  him  as  a  small 
farmer  whose  little  homestead  stood  on  the 
outskirts  of  Allough,  and  which,  since  she 
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remembered,  had  enjoyed  the  notoriety  of 
being  the  best  cared  for  and  most  prosperous 
portion  of  that  neglected  and  poverty-stricken 
estate.  Mr.  Maguire  was  one  of  the  very  few 
tenants  who  always  paid  his  rent,  and  was 
also  particularly  punctual  in  demanding  his 
full  share  of  compensation  from  the  landlord 
in  the  way  of  outdoor  improvements.  But 
then  he  was  a  Scotch  importation,  and  could 
thrive  where  others  starved !  So  said  the  thrift- 
less hovel  holders  around  in  excuse  for  his 
prosperity.  All  the  same  they  looked  up  to 
him  as  an  embodiment  of  luck  if  nothing1 
more.  So  Mr.  Maguire  was  a  noted  char- 
acter in  his  way,  one  who  always  came  to 
the  front  as  the  delegate  of  his  less  fortunate 
neighbours.  Now  as  usual  they  deputed 
him  to  be  their  mouthpiece.  He  came  up  to 
Kathleen  with  his  bell-top  chimney  pot  in 
his  hand,  and  a  respectful  yet  somewhat 
dignified  smile,  as  befitted  his  position,  on 
his  shrewd,  weather-beaten  countenance, 

Kathleen  held  out  her  hand  and  wished 
him  good-morning  pleasantly.  Nothing  could 
make  her  forget  that  she  had  stopped  at 
his  cottage  many  a  time  to  water  her  pony 
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on  coming  back  hot  and  thirsty  from  a  long 
ride,  and  that  he  had  once  cured  Jamie  of 
an  obstinate  lameness  after  that  invaluable 
animal  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless  by 
even  Mick  himself. 

Mr.  Maguire's  canny  Scotch  soul  was 
satisfied.  Kathleen  had  earned  his  eternal 
gratitude  years  ago  by  teaching  his  little 
blind  daughter  to  read  from  raised  letters, 
and  play  psalm  tunes  on  his  new  harmonium. 
Now  she  was  showing  her  breeding.  Not 
all  the  money  in  the  world  could  make  her 
different  from  what  she  always  was,  u  a  raal 
leddy,"  and  he  knew  it.  Still  this  public 
exhibition  of  gentility  was  pleasant  in  the 
extreme,  and  gave  rise  to  a  neat  little  after 
supper  allusion  on  the  necessity  of  a  long 
line  of  "  decent  fore-bears  "  for  the  production 
of  perfect  sons  and  daughters,  which  Mr. 
Maguire  thought  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
to  a  nicety  when  he  was  called  upon  as  the 
tenants'  representative  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  bride. 

Now  Kathleen,  who  had  not  an  idea  of 
the  pleasurable  thoughts  which  were  filling 
this  worthy  tenant's  head  all  through  a 
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handshake,  looked   round   her  wonderingly. 

"I  did  not  expect  this,"  she  observed, 
smiling  at  the  crowd,  for  the  sight  was  gra- 
tifying, "  and  cannot  imagine  how  any  of 
you  heard  of  it.  I  intended  my  wedding  to 
have  been  such  a  very  quiet  one.  It  is 
wonderful  how  a  secret  leaks  out,  Mr. 
Maguire." 

"  Wonderfu',  miss,  wonderfu' !  "  replied  the 
worthy  farmer  stolidly,  and  he  stole  a  look 
across  at  Amy ,  who  instantly  dropped  her  eyes. 
"  Bot  when  me  ain  sel'  an'  twa  ithers  hear  tell 
the  clashin'  we  greed  with  the  reest  that 
this  was  the  ohnly  way  o1  shewing  baith 
our  respect  an'  gratitude  bekase  o'  the  sma' 
notis.  Sae  here's  a  hantle  tae  wiss  ye  a'  joy 
aforehand  o'  the  happy  event. "  Then,  as  Amy 
looked  mystified,  Mr.  Maguire  endeavoured 
to  turn  his  speech  to  her  comprehension  to 
show  his  approbation  of  her  "  clashin'".  "An' 
the  people  have  deputed  me  to  ask  if  they 
may  unhackle — unharness  the  horses  and 
draig — draw  the — the  carriage  up  te  brae — 
hill,  that's  ane  reason  we  hae  all  come  down 
to  meet  you.  If  you  have  no  objection, 
miss,  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  them,* 
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waving  his  arm  towards  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, as  if  to  insinuate  that  such  a  mad 
project  as  this  last  had  not  emanated  from 
the  brain  of  a  sober  Scotchman. 

Kathleen  looked  enquiringly  at  her  father, 
who  understood  her,  yet  smiled  acquiescence 
as  he  took  out  his  note-book  and  scribbled 
a  line  or  two. 

"Give  this  to  Mrs.  Tredennick  first,  Ma- 
guire,"  he  said,  handing  over  a  folded  slip 
of  paper,  and  the  man  departed  to  the  next 
Carriage  which  Lord  and  Lady  Wystown 
also  occupied. 

"  That  was  a  precaution ! "  exclaimed  Amy. 
u  Poor  mamma !  She  would  have  gone  into 
violent  hysterics  at  the  sight  of  all  those 
howling  Fenians  dragging  her  to  perdition! 
No,  Kitty,  I  didn't  mean  it.  Of  course 
they're  not  Fenians,  and  they  don't  howl. 
I  never  saw  such  a  quiet,  orderly  crowd  in 
my  life .  They  're  actually  talking  in  whispers. 
How  is  it  I  wonder  that  they  haven't  given 
you  even  one  cheer?" 

But  that  problem  was  solved  before  many 
minutes.  As  soon  as  the  horses  were 
unharnessed  and  led  away,  which  took  short 
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time  with  so  many  willing  hands  at  work, 
despite  they  were  all  striving  for  the  honour, 
the  crowd  set  up  a  deafening  thunder  of 
applause  which  more  than  compensated  for 
their  tardiness  of  lung  exercise.  Cheer 
after  cheer  woke  the  echoes;  and  it  was 
not  until  some  minutes  after  Mr.  Maguire 
stretched  out  his  arm  warningly  that  they 
began  to  show  any  signs  of  abatement. 

"  They  were  afeart  to  show  their  feelings 
toward  you  before,  for  I  warned  them  the 
animals  were  young  and  spirited,"  said 
Mr.  Maguire,  still  carefully  airing  his  English 
for  Amy's  benefit,  *  but  they're  making  up 
for  it  now  certainlee, "  he  explained,  with 
a  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  whether  after 
all  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  have  allowed 
so  much  cheering  before  the  wedding.  a  Their 
hearts  are  in  their  throttles  anyhow,"  by 
way  of  excuse  for  the  uproar. 

"  I  know  that, "  returned  Kathleen  simply. 
"  And  there's  one  thing  I  want  you  to  tell 
them  from  me,  Mr.  Maguire — by  and  by 
when  you  reach  home,  not  yet  please.  It 
is  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  new  buildings 
are  finished  at  the  Castle — when  there  will 
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be  a  room  large  enough  to  hold  you  all — 
that  we  expect  every  one  of  the  tenants 
and  their  friends  to  come  and  take  the 
floor — and  to  drink  our  healths  too  if  they 
be  so  minded." 

u  Which  we'll  a'  do  wi?  the  greatest  hearti- 
ness, miss."  Mr.  Maguire  smirked  know- 
ingly, rubbing  his  sleeve  across  his  mouth 
involuntarily  with  delight  at  the  prospect. 

"It  will  be  on  the  principle  of  better 
late  than  never,  you  know,  Maguire, "  said 
Major  Tredennick,  pleasantly.  "  And  it  won't 
be  the  last  dance  for  the  tenants  I  assure 
you.  We  are  going  to  have  a  repetition 
of  the  good  old  times  in  my  grand- 
father's days  when  you  always  had  your 
harvest  gathering.  But  improvements  first. 
We  intend  to  give  you  something  more 
substantial  than  dancing.  And  those  who 
have  helped  us  and  themselves  in  the  past 
will  not  fare  worst  in  the  future,  I  can 
tell  you.  Miss  Tredennick  and  I  are  agreed 
on  that  as  on  everything  else." 

The  gratified  tenant  bowed  low,  such 
kindness  was  overwhelming. 

"  There's   ane   thing  mo',  miss,  if  I  may 
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mak'  so  bold,"  he  said  on  retiring.  u  We 
had  no  time  te  get  up  a  testimonial  te  ye 
on  yer  wedding  as  I  should  a'  wished," 
with  a  magnificent  bend.  u  Bot  there's  a 
leetle  present  from  ilka — each  tenant  on  the 
estate  which  will  be  awaiting  you  on  your 
return,  if  you  will  do  us  the  honour  to 
accept  them.  They  are  ohnly  siccan — sich 
things  as  could  be  got  up  in  a — a  hurry; 
but  ilka — each  one  has  sent  what  he  could. 
An',  miss,  I  was  to  tell  ye  particularly  that 
you  are  not  to  fash  yerseP — not  to  give 
yersel'  the  trouble  of  returning  the  cr — the 
baskets, — if  you  please,"  added  Mr.  Maguire 
as  an  afterthought,  fearing  he  had  been  too 
peremptory  in  his  mode  of  delivering  this 
very  important  item  of  intelligence;  hampered 
as  he  was  with  the  English. 

"Then  their  owners  must  certainly  come 
and  fetch  the  empties,  so  that  I  shall  have 
an  oportunity  of  thanking  you  all  in  person,  * 
returned  Kathleen,  sweetly,  and  Mr.  Maguire, 
having  said  his  say,  made  another  low  bow 
and  went  forward  to  direct  the  self-imposed 
horses. 

So  they  sped  merrily  up  the  hill  as  gay 
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and  happy  a  wedding  party  as  ever  started. 
The  interest  naturally  centred  round  the 
front  carriage,  and,  though  there  was  no 
undue  crushing  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, many  and  diverse  were  the  excuses 
pleaded  for  squeezing  through  the  crowd 
to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  bride. 

u  She  cured  me  of  my  rheumatiz  years 
ago;  and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  go  an' 
give  her  my  blessin',"  cried  a  wrinkled  old 
grandmother,  querulously,  as  she  hobbled 
along  to  the  front. 

"Ach!  there's  the  lady  that  kept  us  from 
starvation  the  year  I  had  the  twins  an' 
was  too  knocked  over  to  work  in  the  fields 
along  o'  yer  father!  "  ejaculated  a  toilworn 
mother  to  her  barelegged  offspring.  "An' 
that  at  the  time  too  when  she  hadn't  over 
much  to  spare  for  herself,  the  darlint.  But, 
God  love  her,  she's  got  her  reward  now." 

*  Hisht !  don't  ye  dar'  te  say  it's  unlucky 
for  her  te  be  married  in  grey.  As  if  any- 
thing Miss  Kathleen  wore  could  be  unlucky!  " 
cried  a  red- shawled  girl  to  her  companion, 
whose  ignorance  of  the  sole  exception  to 
this  credited  rule  was  only  to  be  excused 
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because  she  had  not  been  bred  as  well  as 
born  on  the  property. 

"Miss  Kathleen,  dear,  I've  brought  you 
up  ten  fresh  eggs  all  laid  to-day,  an' 
yesterday,  and  the  day  before  certain.  The 
which  I  hope  you'll  eat  for  your  breakfast 
as  a  humble  token  of  your  wedding-day," 
came  in  a  very  audible  whisper  from  an 
old  dame  who  had  sidled  towards  the  car- 
riage. But  before  Kathleen  could  do  more 
than  smile  in  reply  she  had  fallen  in  the 
rear  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
go-ahead-ness  of  the  improvised  horses. 

*  I  sent  one  of  the  childer  with  a  couple 
of  cabbages  just  out  o'  the  wee  bit  in  front, 
miss,"  chimed  in  another,  with  an  air  of 
abject  apology.  "  It's  not  a  grand  present 
like  Teague  O'Hara's  sack  o'  potatoes  or 
Mary  Milligan's  pair  o'  pullets,  but  I  know 
yer  kind  heart  by  this  time." 

"  There  could  be  nothing  nicer  than  your 
cabbages,  Mrs.  Ryan,  I  know  them  of  old ; 
and  am  sure  we  shall  all  enjoy  than  as  I 
used  to  do  long  ago.  Do  you  remember 
the  year  our  early  Yorks  were  a  failure, 
and  we  had  to  apply  to  you  ?  " 
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"  Indade  I  do,  miss.  But  to  think  that 
you  haven't  forgot  such  a  wee  thing  when 
you've  had  so  much  else  to  put  it  out  of 
your  head.  And  a  good  price  I  got  for 
them  too !  Only,  then,  ye  see,  the  Treden- 
nicks  was  always  noted  for  bein'  open-handed 
gentry — gentry  to  the  backbone,  I  call 
them ;  an'  it  comes  second  nature  for  ye  to 
be  good  to  the  poor,  Miss  Kathleen,  dear," 
with  the  truly  Irish  desire  of  giving  a  pleas- 
ant word  all  round,  yet  so  far  removed 
from  open  flattery  in  its  candid  sincerity. 

u  We're  all  right  glad  ye're  gettin'  married, 
miss,"  put  in  another  woman  breathlessly. 
"An'  though  there's  not  a  gentleman  in 
this  world  good  enough  for  ye  (which  no 
one  could  expect !)  we  all  allow  that  Mr.  Clif- 
ford's the  best  that  could  be  found  anywhere. 
An'  we  think  all  the  more  of  him  for  goin' 
to  change  his  name  to  please  the  master — we 
have  it  from  the  master's  own  lips." 

"May  the  name  of  Tredennick  continue 
from  generation  to  generation,"  came  in  a 
fervent  murmur  from  an  ancient  tenant,  who 
had  become  something  of  a  local  preacher 
in  his  declining  years. 
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"  Hist,  Mr.  Mulrooney,  dear !  That's  not 
the  way  to  talk  in  the  presence  of  a  bride 
who's  as  yet  only  on  her  way  to  church," 
said  a  woman,  warningly,  in  his  ear. 

"  I  meant  no  harm, "  replied  the  old  man, 
roused  from  his  devotions  with  a  start. 
"  Miss  Tredennick  couldn't  think— 

"I  know  you  meant  us  everything  that 
is  good,  Mr.  Mulrooney,"  interrupted  Kath- 
leen, smiling  sweetly,  for  she  had  overheard 
this  by-play.  "All  this  goodwill  is  grati- 
fying to  us — more  than  gratifying,"  she 
added  with  misty  eyes. 

Just  then  a  spurt  on  the  part  of  the  bearers, 
who  had  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  hill, 
put  conversation  with  the  foot  followers  out 
of  the  question.  Kathleen  turned  to  her 
father. 

"  How  good  they  are ! "  she  said  simply. 

"  Yes,  poor  souls,  grateful  and  versatile 
and  light-hearted  always  for  all  their  troubles. 
But  you  understand  these  people  far  better 
than  I  do ;  and  it  must  rest  with  you,  Kath- 
leen, if  we  ever  succeed  in  lifting  them  out  of 
the  easy  shambling  hand-to-mouth  existence 
with  which  they  are  too  well  content." 
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"We  shall  both  be  on  the  spot,  father; 
that  is  a  great  thing.  Your  retirement  has 
made  me  so  happy.  And  indeed  I  cannot 
believe  them  to  be  so  hopeless  as  you 
imagine.  They  have  never  had  a  chance  of 
raising  themselves — there  was  no  one  to 
help  them.  Given  the  chance  and  the  neces- 
sity for  work,  they  may  become  as  pros- 
perous as  Irishmen  out  of  Ireland.  At  all 
events  we  shall  try  them.  There  will  be 
no  longer  any  need  for  more  of  our  able- 
bodied  tenants  to  go  to  America  in  search 
of  the  work  they  cannot  obtain  here.  This 
is  to  be  a  model  settlement." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Kathleen ;  so  does  Ray. 
We  shall  have  no  differences  of  opinion,  I 
think." 

"Ah!  father,  is  he  not  noble?  Is  there  a 
man  in  the  world  but  himself  who  would  have 
done  it — even  to  please  you.  It  is  not  as 
if  his  own  name  were  nothing  out  of  the 
common.  The  Cliffords  date  back  further 
than  we  do." 

"Fifty  years,  my  dear,  fifty  years:  what 
is  that  in  a  pedigree  of  centuries?  The 
Tredennicks  are  second  to  none.  Many  a 
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peer  of  the  realm  would  give  half  his  riches 
could  he  possess  what  we  have — the  only 
thing  that  money  will  not  buy." 

"Or  a  fine,  grown-up,  ready-made  son 
either !  "  laughed  Amy.  "  Dear  me !  if  you 
were  anyone  else  I'd  call  you  snobs  !  — 
But  he's  not  quite  your  son  yet,  so  hurry 
out,  father.  Come,  Kitty,  rouse  yourself. 
Here  we  are  at  the  church  door,  and  Ray 
waiting  there  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
Oh,  no!  he's  not.  I  don't  know  anything 
much  about  the  etiquette  of  weddings,  but 
I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  he  has  given 
you  the  slip  for  being  late. — Yes,  I  know  I 
was  up  in  the  nursery  when  you  were  in 
the  carriage,  but — as  if  kissing  the  baby 
could  take  more  than  one  half  minute, 
indeed!  Now,  Kitty,  out  you  get;  I'll  be 
trainbearer.  But,  oh,  dear !  there  isn't  a  train 
to  hold!" 

Some  hours  later  a  group  was  assembled 
on  the  new-laid  velvet  turf  up  to  the  Castle, 
all  eyes  strained  in  the  direction  of  a  dark 
object  which  was  rapidly  growing  less. 

"  They're  off ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Vane- 
Tomlynes,  putting  on  the  hat  he  had  been 
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waving  vigorously  as  a  bend  in  the  avenue 
hid  the  carriage  from  view.  "I  only  hope 
they  will  not  find  the  empty  place  at  Wood- 
shire  too  utterly  dreary  for  the  week's 
honeymoon,"  turning  to  his  companion. 

"As  if  newly-married  people  ever  think 
of  their  surroundings!"  cried  Amy,  indig- 
nantly. Then  a  thought  of  how  her  superior 
knowledge  had  been  gained,  and  the  one- 
sidedness  of  her  marriage  flashed  across  her, 
and  her  lip  trembled  ominously. 

"And,  as  Clifford  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  settle  down  to  the  life  of  a  landlord 
who  stays  at  home  to  look  after  his  tenants, 
a  week's  seclusion  in  the  country  more  or 
•less  will  not  matter,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Tom,  coming  to  the  rescue  bravely.  "  Seems 
to  me  everyone's  retiring,  Miss  Amy — 
everyone  but  me,  that  is.  Even  Hazeldene 
now ;  how  he  has  lighted  on  his  feet  to  be  sure ! 
There  he  is,  a  fellow  not  knowing  a  sheep 
from  a  cow,  just  because  he  can  draw  a 
little,  made  architect-surveyor  of  this  estate 
by  your  sister.  Oh,  yes!  it  was  only  chaff; 
I  know  he's  a  first-rate  draughtsman  and 
an  indefatigable  worker.  And  now  he'll 
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come  here  and  settle  down  with  the  girl 
he's  been  in  love  with  for  years — in  love 
with  her  right  down  in  his  inside  heart,  he 
calls  it!  and  have  domestic  happiness,  a 
good  billet,  and  his  shooting  and  fishing 
for  nothing.  Lucky  man,  I  call  him." 

"I  wonder  you  don't  retire,  Tom,"  said 
Amy,  shyly,  with  her  eyes  on  a  distant 
hedge.  Then,  as  he  was  about  to  speak, 
she  added  quickly.  "What  a  lovely  bit  of 
bramble  just  beginning  to  turn!  Would 
you  mind  getting  it  for  me  ?  It  pricks  my 
fingers  so." 

Lord  Vane-Tomlynes  was  all  alacrity, 
and  left  her  standing.  *  Which  one?"  he 
called  out  from  the  depth  of  the  hedge. 
"This  or  that?" 

"Neither,"  coming  forward.  "Why,  they 
are  green!  Oh!  you  very  stupid  man,  as  if 
I  should  want  to  paint  green  bramble  leaves ! 
That  branch  up  at  the  top  with  the  pinky- 
brown  shades  in  it  is  the  one.  Thank  you, 
Tom,"  as  he  reached  it  down. 

"  I  never  can  do  anything  to  please  youy 
Miss  Amy,"  he  said  humbly,  unconsciously 
reverting  to  the  old  name.  "I  am  such  a 
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stupid  fellow  it  never  occurred  to  me  what 
you  wanted  it  for." 

"You're  not  stupid;  and  don't  say  so, 
sir,"  with  a  little  stamp  of  impatience. 
"  Only — only— Why  are  you  so  good,  Tom?" 
stretching  out  her  hands  appealingly.  "Do 
you  know  that  people  would  do  a  great 
deal  more  for  you  if  you  did  less  for  them?" 

"  It's  a  pleasure  to  do  things  for  some 
people,  Miss  Amy,  you  know  that, "  gravely. 
"Besides,  I  shall  not  have  much  longer  to 
be  with  my  friends.  My  leave  will  soon 
he  up.  Then  for  another  hot  broil  in 
Hong-Kong  next  summer!" 

*  I  believe  you  like  Hong-Kong, "  petu- 
lantly. 

u  Yes,  I  do ;  but  for  the  distance,  and  my 
people  being  at  home.  Besides,  Miss  Amy, 
if  it  were  twice  the  distance  away — which 
isn't  possible! — and  I  hated  it  like  poison 
I'd  go  all  the  same.  Duty  you  know ;  and 
sad  necessity.  That's  the  fate  of  the  sol- 
dier;— not  half  a  bad  fate  either! "  cheerfully. 

"  There's  no  necessity  for  you  to  stay  in 
the  service.  Your  father  would  give  any- 
thing to  have  you  at  home." 
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u  Yes,  Miss  Amy ;  but  that's  impossible. " 

"Why,  Tom?" 

"Duty." 

"  That's  nonsense.  There's  something  else. 
What  is  it,  Tom?" 

"I— I  really  can't  tell  you." 

"But  you  must." 

"Well,  then,  since  you  must  know,  it's 
this  way.  My  father  naturally  wants  me  to 
settle  down  and  marry  as  other  men  do. 
The  settling  would  suit  me  down  to  the 
ground.  Providence  didn't  cut  me  out  for 
a  rover  somehow!" 

"  Then  why  not  settle  down  ?  You  can 
have  your  shooting  and  fishing  for  nothing 
like  Captain  Hazeldene." 

"Ah!  but  not  the  rest.  That's  the  rub. 
No,  Miss  Amy,  it  can't  be  done.  I  should 
-not  be  content  with  one  without  the  other. 
If  ever  I  do  marry  it  cannot  be  for  some 
time  yet." 

"  She  will  be  a  lucky  girl  who  gets  you, 
Tom,"  said  Amy  fervently. 

"No — do  you  really  mean  it?"  replied 
Lord  Vane-Tomlynes,  beaming  with  pleasure. 

"Honestly." 
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u  But  she's  a  beauty,  Miss  Amy ;  think 
of  that." 

"All  girls  are  expected  to  be  pretty;  it's 
as  much  their  duty  as  to  dance  and  sing. 
A  man's  different.  And  when  a  girl  has 
suffered  as  I  have  she  doesn't  look  at  the 
outside  of  a  man." 

u  Do  you  mean  this,  Amy?  " 

u  I  have  done  with  flirting  now,  Tom. " 

"  Then,  dear,  will  you — will  you  marry 
me  if  I  come  back  in  a  year's  time  ? " 

u  I  think  I  always  meant  to  marry  you 
some  day,  Tom.  But  then  you  know  it 
was  to  keep  me  from  being  an  old  maid — and 
for  the  title." 

"And  now,  Amy?" 

"For  yourself,  Tom." 

"  My  darling !  my  wife ! " 

"You  will  be  a  father  to  my  boy,  Tom, 
I  know  that.  How  pleased  dear  Kitty  will 
be — and  mamma!  But  this  will  be  for  your 
own  true  self,  Tom, — for  yourself." 

THE    END. 
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